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PREFACE. 



The following pages are an attempt to define the place 
which Cobden holds in the political and economical 
history of this country, and to explain the attitude 
which he took on most of the leading topics of his 
time. Some of these topics are accomplished facts; 
others are still debateable questions, though they are 
in process of settlement, and, as I believe, in the direc- 
tion which he indicated. I have a further purpose in 
this publication ; that of adding my contribution to 
the memory of the wisest and most farsighted states- 
man whom this country, fertile as it has been in great 
men, has produced. And I wish also to state my 
own convictions, gathered mainly from my long and 
fft.Tm'1mr intercourse with Cobden, on certain public 
questions. 

A near connexion between his family and mine 
brought about that I knew Cobden intimately from 
my youth. They who had similar advantages will 
bear me out when I say that Cobden was ready to 
speak upon every topic of public interest, and that his 
knowledge of facts was as remarkable a^ the clearness 
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with which ho interpret<5d the moral or political sig- 
nitioance of cvont8. A diligent reader and an acute 
olworver, ho was j>o.sso8sed in the highest degree of 
that induotivo taculty which enables a few men to 
grai>p gre;it principles, and of that logical precision 
which endows a lew more with the power of deter- 
mining the true relations of any public event. With 
those who believe that the highest political sagacity 
consists in negotiating the terms of a compromise, the 
pnvision and brciidth of Cobden's opinions is always 
mistiiken for narrowness. This is the charge wliich the 
Trimmer always jJleges against the man of strong and 
deep convictions. It is probable that the advocate of 
compromises performs a very useful function in the 
c^conomy of political action, but he has no tield for his 
operations unless rival opinions are also advocated with 
energy. It is certain that every contest between 
privilege and freedom produces its Halifax, who is 
distrusted by both parties, but w^ho generally contrives 
to secure the advantages of the situation. 

I have attempted to illustrate, as far as the materials 
before me allow, the position which Cobden took on 
the several subjects treated of in the following pages. 
These materials consist of his writings and speeches. 
The former wx^re collected and published soon after his 
death by Mrs. Cobden, the latter were edited under 
the joint superintendence of my friend Mr. Bright and 
myself. A third source of information is his corre- 
Ki)ondence, w^hich wiis exceedingly copious. A selection 
of this correspondenc*e is happily in course of publi- 
cation. Cobden was among the best of letter writers, 
for he wrote with the greatest fluency, clearness, and 
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vivacity. A letter of his gave one all the impressions 
of an animated conversation. 

I have relied to an extent which it is obviously 
impossible to define on the many conversations which 
I had with him on the various topics discussed below. 
I do not pretend to have stated his views with the pre- 
cision which he would have given them had he written 
about them himself. They who care to criticise what 
I have written will no doubt discover many points of 
attack in my exposition. There are occasions on which 
I have expressed a difference between Cobden's opinions 
and my own, though the occasions are rare and com- 
paratively unimportant But I am not conscious of 
having modified the impressions which I received from 
the long teaching which he gave me when I attempt to 
show what he believed to be necessary and expedient 
for his country, and how he has assisted in the growth 
of Public Opinion. 

It was necessary, in order to indicate the changes 
which have come over this Opinion, to consult the 
arguments employed by the Press, especially that of 
the time when Cobden's views were subjected to the 
ordinary criticism with which pubUc men are assailed. 
Naturally I have made the fullest reference to the 
arguments of the Times. It is well known that 
Cobden wished that political and literary criticism 
were not anonymous. There are many good reasons 
in favour of such a change. The writer of an anony- 
mous article is strongly tempted to be careless and 
unfair. He can and often does assail a public reputation 
— ^the English press is as a rule scrupulously careful 
in avoiding all allusion to private character — ^unjustly, 
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intempeiBtely, and with impunity ; for an anonymous 
writer knows but little of his craft if he does not under- 
stand how to make dark insinuations. Even when he 
is called to account for the misstatement of &ct8» the 
editor of the paper can relegate the disclaimer to an 
obscure comer of his issue. In literary criticism again, 
anonymous writing too frequently gives evidence that 
the author of the article has never read the book which 
he reviews, and occafflonally is so fulsome in its laud- 
ation as to suggest the worst suspicions of reciprocal 
praise. 

But the advantages of anom^mous political and 
literary criticism far outweigh the disadvantages. So 
much do they outweigh them that one regrets that^ of 
late years, the world has been informed about many of 
the persons who write for, and nearly all those who 
manage, the London press. But if such writing ceases 
to be anonymous, it will either lose its liveliness, or 
engender strong personal animosities. Few Englishmen 
would, I imagine, care to see the system of the French 
press introduced among us, with its brag, its mendacity, 
its malignity. It is one thing to be attacked by a 
system, a company, a joint-stock proprietary, another 
to be always jostling against a man who gets his living 
by disparaging your reputation, and distorting your 
utterances. 

Besides, it is a supreme advantage to be informed at 
any given moment of the precise value or popularity 
of your opinions, and to be instructed in the line of 
attack which can be made on them. I have assumed 
throughout these pages that this is the policy adopted 
by the most considerable paper in England on all 
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unsettled political topics. Of course it does so only on 
those which are unsettled. On all matters which bear 
on public and private morals, it reflects with fidelity 
the traditional ethics of the English character. The 
anonymous press may powerfully contribute to the 
maintenance of such a character. A high standard of 
commercial and public honour are of comparatively 
little social significance in an individual ; but they have 
a great force when they are seen to be the habit of a 
great newspaper. I have alluded below to the memor- 
able case of Bogle versus Lawson. The moral effect of 
such a trial in the case of an individual would have been 
hardly perceptible ; it rose to the dignity of a national 
act when it was undertaken by the Times. In what 
I say therefore of this paper. I am merely referring to 
its attitude on controverted political topics, and am 
treating it as an important register of current opinion. 
It is plain that it would wholly cease to perform this 
function if the opinions expressed in its leading articles 
came to be considered merely as the personal views of 
their several writers. 

There is however another motive before me in publish- 
ing this volume. Cobden was during his life reputed to 
be the founder of a political party, which got the name of 
the Manchester school of politicians. The leading tenets 
of this school were very successfully travestied during 
his life. It was described as being a peace-at-any-price 
party, — as the party of sordid manufacturers, who were 
intent on nothing but their own gains, and who were 
ready to sacrifice labour to capital, as unenglish, and 
eager to Americanise our institutions, as enemies of 
the great British Empire, as contemptuous towards 
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culture, and Philistine in its enjoyments, as delighting 
to set class against class, as animated with the bitterest 
feelings against landlords and farmers. My readers will 
find these several charges referred to in the subse- 
quent pages, and I hope refuted. 

The school which Cobden — I will not say founded, 
for all who have assisted the solid progress of good 
government and national prosperity have belonged to 
it, but — strengthened, aflSrmed that freedom was the 
natural condition of the individual, and that restraint 
must always be justified in order to be defended. In 
the presence of an outrageous and ruinous wrong, the 
old Corn Law, it assailed the principle of protection to 
agriculture with irresistible force. But it was the 
accident of a fact which caused the assault to be 
made on this position. It attacked every kind of pro- 
tection, on the ground that the assistance given to one 
interest was an injury, a restraint, an indefensible 
control on other interests, which were depressed, im- 
poverished, and dwarfed in consequence. The pro- 
moters of this doctrine knew very well that the order- 
liness and control which law imposes are the guarantees 
of personal liberty ; but they imderstood by the bene- 
ficent operation of law that government or order which 
protects all equally, not that which gives a licence or 
advantage to a few at the expense of the rest of society. 
Every man is benefited by the police of justice, a section 
only is benefited by privilege. 

Commercial fi*eedom, i.e. the right of each individual 
to employ his labour innocently to his best advantage, 
and to spend the produce of his labour in the best 
market which his discretion and opportunities give 
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him, is only one form of the great struggle for social 
freedom. If the Legislature of this country, like a 
grand jury, executed a high trust on the principle that 
it would award to the best of its judgment fair and 
equal law, just and impartial taxation to all, it would, 
as far as the result is concerned, be unimportant 
whether it were elected by millions or by hundreds. 
It is sufficiently manifest that it does not do so ; and 
though the British Legislature is perhaps as fair 
as any which can be found, it is perfectly notorious 
that it has throughout the greater part of its history 
assisted or recognised those interests only which 
have been represented in it. Hence the legitimate 
demand for an extended franchise, on the ground 
that the existing mechanism of government is not 
equitable. 

Men are pretty well agreed as to the morals of 
Christianity, but they differ hopelessly as to its dogmas, 
as to its best form of government, as to its relation to 
secular interests. If they could effect a compromise on 
these topics, they could formulate such a common 
Christianity as might be taught in national schools. 
But no reasonable person believes that they can. Hence 
the protection which the Legislature practically accords 
to one theory about the relation of religion to secular 
interests in the maintenance of a State Church, is a 
restraint on freedom, and the disciples of Cobden's 
school claim religious equality as a right which it is 
unsafe and unfair to refuse. It is true that the demand 
for such an equality may at times appear a sentiment. 
But when it is seen that a great public duty, the 
genuine education of the people, becomes impracticable 
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under such circiunstances, the demand for a change 
becomes urgent. 

Instances like these could be extended and multiplied. 
The only real answer which can be ipade to such claims 
is the doubt as to whether the demand can safely 
be granted, and whether the concession of freedom on 
these and similar topics may not lead to disorder and 
anarchy. The answer to this doubt is partly derived 
from the facts of experience, partly from the reason of 
the case. Disorder and anarchy have generally, in the 
history of social civilisation, arisen from no other cause 
than the excesses, the arrogance, the conspiracies of a 
privileged class. Occasionally they have ensued from 
the revenge which has been taken by a liberated and 
insulted people, when it suspects with more or less 
reason that the yoke will be imposed on it anew. 
Democracies have crushed oligarchies remorselessly, 
but only when they have been stimulated to vengeance 
by intolerable wrong. It is almost superfluous to say 
that the civilisation of Greece, of Rome, and of Medieval 
Italy was destroyed or arrested by the ambition and 
violence of aristocratical parties. I do not say that the 
distribution of power is a preventive of the excesses of 
power, but experience has shown that it makes the 
excess increasingly difficult. Nor can it be asserted 
that every stage of society is equally able to use 
political power discreetly. A king was necessary in 
order to recover and further civilisation in the Middle 
Ages, and a church like that of Rome was necessary 
also, during the same epoch, in order to form a check 
to the despotism of kings. But we all know that both 
monarch and pope became mischievous when they had 
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done their work, and that England in the sixteenth 
century was immeasurably worse off than it had been in 
the fourteenth. 

To say that a transfer of power from a limited class 
or order to a popular vote is merely s transfer of the 
forces which govern society, and that under such cir- 
cumstances men are just as certainly controlled as 
they were before the change was effected, is a truism. 
Society exists by the control which it exercises over 
men, and there is no guarantee for liberty except by 
order and law, which are essentially coercive. But 
the question is, under what circumstances is the control 
of society most generous, because it is least oppressive, 
least unfair ? It appears to me that there can be but 
one answer to this. It is that form of government in 
which political power is most widely distributed, in 
which opinion, except of course that which denies the 
fundamental principles of morality, is least of all co- 
erced, and in which neither disabilities are inflicted, nor 
privileges conferred by law. Except during a few years 
of Queen Anne's reign, when a standing quarrel with 
the Commons led it to reject the Occasional Con- 
formity Bill, I cannot discover any period in which the 
House of Lords, in its legislative capacity, has effected 
any reform whatever for the English people. I am 
now speaking of those reforms which the wiser men 
of both traditional parties in Great Britain acknow- 
ledge to have been expedient, or just, or necessary. 

It is not easy for the majority in any country, go- 
verned by such a system of popular election as our own, 
to inflict a wrong by law, because they are themselves 
the objects of the law which they enact. It is easy to 
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discover numerous examples of wrong inflicted by a 
government which is administered at the discretion of 
a narrow section in the community. It is not easy to 
discover the means by wliich a popular government can 
oppress or injure any particular interest in the com- 
munity, because it is invariably the case that such an 
interest has a very effective representation in the 
majority. But the social history of this country 
swarms with illustrations of the contrary facts, of the 
manner in which interests which have been fortunate 
enough to appropriate power to themselves have used 
such power for the systematic injury of their fellow 
countrymen. 

Take for example the case of an organisation which 
is at present causing considerable alarm in many per- 
sons minds, and, in the opinion of some writers and 
speakers, is threatening many important national in- 
dustries with subversion, or at least with impoverish- 
ment, I allude to the combination of workmen for 
the sake of obtaining higher wages. Whether such 
combinations have had this result, is, I think, proble- 
matical, notwithstanding the very general impression 
among artisans, that wages have been increased by 
the action of those associations. Even if they have 
done so, (unless people fall into the exploded error, that 
the more money they have the richer they are, what- 
ever the worth of the money may be,) it is manifest 
that a general rise in wages, unless it were assisted 
by some economy of labour, would produce an exactly 
equivalent effect on prices, and that the labourer would 
be no better off after his efforts had been successful. 
A trade-imion, then, if it achieve its end in the direo- 
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tion or object which it purposes, must affect some 
favoured classes of labour only, and cannot be generally 
beneficent, though it must be allowed that the ad- 
vocates of trade-unions invariably contemplate the 
extension of the system to every kind of labour. But 
if the combination produced all the evils which are said 
to belong to it, or to be hereafter consequent from 
it, it has two justifications. There is no more reason 
why men should not enter into a labour partnership, 
and enact bye-laws adverse to those who do not join 
it, than that men should not subscribe their capital 
to form a bank, and decline to transact business with 
those who are not their partners, or than that pro- 
fessions like the bar and medicine should not be per- 
mitted to maintain the stringent regulations, by which 
they surround professional practice. Still less is there 
any reason why those who attempt to enforce their bye- 
laws should be visited by the exceptional terrors of law, 
unless it be shown that there is something in the 
position of an artisian which renders it just that he 
should be made liable to a control from which the 
professional and trading-classes are free. It is a 
maxim that where combination is possible, competi- 
tion does not operate, and the experience which all 
men have of the facts bears out the maxim. 

It may be confidently stated that, considered as 
matters of abstract right or expediency, the justice and 
soimdness of Cobden's views have seldom been ques- 
tioned by politicians of respectable character and average 
abilities. Reasons were alleged against concession to his 
views during the course of his public career, and reasons 
are now alleged against the acceptance of some of 
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those reforms which he recommended, but did not live 
to see in practice. But it may be affirmed, beyond 
controversy, that no man has ever leavened the public 
opinion of England more thoroughly and more exten- 
sivelv than he did, that no man has familiarised his 
couniiTn-en mo« fuUy with principles which we,« once 
considered paradoxes. It is allowed that on many 
subjects, the views which were once bitterly assailed or 
mercilessly ridiculed as they were' first promulgated 
by him, are now adopted and avowed without hesita- 
tion or gainsaying. 

Cobden acted with the Liberal party. But he was 
not a partisan. From the beginning of his career to 
its close, he declared himself willing to accept reforms 
from all hands. It is easy to see why he acted with 
the Liberal party, for the nation has obtained every 
improvement in law and finance, every development of 
civil and religious freedom, every concession to justice 
and equity from those administrations which have been 
brought into power by the Liberal party. It is true 
that in many cases these reforms have been granted 
slowly, grudgingly, and imperfectly. But there will 
not be, and cannot be, any reaction from a genuine 
Liberalism. It is only when a government which has 
been brought into power by liberal opinion, plays false 
with its principles, or declines to develope its policy, 
or makes ignoble alliances, or affi^onts the convictions 
of those who have made it what it is, that the pro- 
gress of liberal opinion is arrested, and its vigour is 
paralysed. 

Oxford, Oct, 3, 1873. 
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COBDEN AND POLITICAL OPINION. 



CHAPTER I. 

THE PARLIAMENT OF 1841. 

C!obden's entrance into Parliament occurred at a crisis 
of political feeling. The great flood of enthusiasm 
which carried the Reform Bill of 1832, and which 
had given the Whigs a long tenure of power, had 
ebbed. The public had gradually come to the con- 
clusion that Lord Melbourne was a politician without 
convictions, the most serious imputation which can be 
uttered against the reputation of a statesman. The 
Administration was branded with the charge of nepo- 
tism, and apparently with justice. The finances of 
the country were in a desperate condition. There had 
been an annual deficit, and in the summer of 1841 
the revenue was two-and-a-half millions less than the 
expenditure. The principles of taxation were hardly 
understood by any man. When the public knows 
nothing of poUtical economy, it is almost certain to 
ascribe a failing income to the maladministration of 
Government. 
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The manufax^timng districts were siiffering from 
the direst distress. Some of the most important in- 
dustries were struggling for existence, others were 
almost paralysed. Of course contradictory causes were 
assigned for these serious and menacing facts. Some 
said that the manufacturers had glutted the market. 
Others averred that the industry of the country was 
in course of being annihilated by the competition of 
cheap foreign labour. Meanwhile the condition of the 
labouring classes was being rapidly deteriorated, and 
discontent was general. As is customary, when the 
community knows nothing of the laws by which the 
industrial forces of society are governed and directed, 
the working classes imagined that they would discover 
a remedy for the miseries imder which they laboured, 
by a fundamental change in the political institutions 
of the country. It was the least fault in the Charter 
that its political purposes were crude and premature, 
or that imder good government and a sound system of 
finance they would be superfluous and inconvenient. 
The Chartism of 1841 was compromised by economical 
fallacies which, had they been accepted as a course of 
policy, would have been simply destructive. 

These delusions were the consequence of the unre- 
formed Parliament. The nation had been kept in a 
state of political infancy, and when it was suddenly 
emancipated, it fell into the natural error of child- 
hood, that, namely, of believing that a Government 
can be, and should be, characterised by energetic 
beneficence. It is only by very slow degrees that 
nations arrive at the knowledge that the functions 
of government are limited to administration and 
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defence, and that no Government can, without risk 
of serious injury, assume the duty of arbitrating 
between contending interest's. Again, it is only by 
very slow degrees that Governments can resist the 
flattery which assigns them such powers of action 
as can make nations virtuous, thriving, and happy. 
Thirty years ago nearly every class of society believed 
that the Government was bound to protect it, and 
it meant by protection, assistance against rivals, 
domestic and foreign. 

The Administration of Lord Melbourne had climg to 
office with a pertinacity which is utterly unintelligible 
to our habits of political action, and our familiar ideas 
of political morality. The Government had been 
defeated over and over again on questions of vital 
importance. Before it dissolved Parliament in June, 
1 841, it had been twice put into a decisive minority on 
a question of finance. The elections gave the Con- 
servative party an overwhelming majority, but the 
Government did not resign until it had been forcibly 
ejected from office by a non-confidence vote. Though 
it was perfectly well known that Parliament was 
adverse to the Ministers, a rumour was current, and 
was credited, that the Ministers would resort to the 
expedient of a second dissolution. It illustrates the 
habit of the period, when one finds no evidence which 
would prove that such a line of action would have 
been thought unconstitutional. 

The enemies of Lord Melbourne's Administration 
were under some impression that the Whigs intended to 
govern imder the sanction of the Queen's personal 
preference& Such kinds of administration had existed 
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in the days of George the Third, and the experience 
of the reformed Parliament was raw and incomplete. 
Hence the opposition inculcated a doctrine now familiar 
to us, that the monarch in a constitutional kingdom 
should be absolutely at the discretion of his or her 
advisers, and that Parliament (in this case the 
Commons) should define the advisers in question. It 
cannot, I think, be doubted, that the attitude of the 
Conservative party at this crisis, settled, and settled 
permanently, an important principle in the conduct 
of the constitution, and that this precedent was of 
infinite significance in the progress of constitutional 
Government. 

It is of coxuBe impossible to say whether the Whigs 
of 1 84 1 had any purpose of using the Queen's personal 
friendship for the chiefe of their party, as a means 
for lengthening the tenure of their power. It is well 
known that there were grounds why the Queen should 
have preferred the services of men who had shown 
antagonism to the Orange party. Whatever may have 
been the faults of Lord Melbourne's Administration, 
it is certain that his loyalty to the Queen was sincere, 
generous, and chivalrous. It is equally certain that 
there were men who did not scruple to malign her, 
and that they were not unsupported. 

The fear, whether factious or sincere, that the Queen 
would sufier any personal feeling to stand in the way 
of such a change in the Administration as was demanded 
by the nation, was refuted instantly by facts. Many 
of the principal persons who were connected with this 
important crisis in the political history of the United 
Kingdom are still living, and the circimistances of the 
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case cannot be brought to light as yet. But, I conceive, 
that even at that time pubUc men were well aware 
of the fact, that in this country there never is, or can 
be, a reversal of any precedent which confessedly assures 
the progress of constitutional liberty and political 
justice; that in this particular at least, the English 
nation has effectually assisted the growth of social 
civilisation ; and that, though the process by which 
necessary change is effected is very slowly developed, 
the process is a real and irreversible growth. There is 
no reason to doubt that the Queen was well acquainted 
with the situation ; there is even less reason to doubt 
that she was surrounded by advisers from both the 
great historical parties, who could inform her of the 
facts, and who would loyally assist the facts of which 
they informed her, by their own action. 

I have touched on this point, because the statement is, 
I think, necessary in order that the position of parties 
in 1 84 1 may be understood. But there is another topic 
which requires some attention, if one would wish to 
understand fully how the pubUc mind was influenced 
at the same crisis. 

An imperative necessity, so imperative that neglect 
threatened social ruin, constrained the Government 
to make a radical change in the administration of relief 
to the destitute poor. The urgency and the magnitude 
of the case demanded thorough and speedy remedies. 
Of course pauperism is no natural product of modem 
civilisation, but is the outcome of mischievous laws, 
which have disgraced, and do disgrace, our statute- 
book. As long as these laws exist, pauperism will 
always grow, and will always need sharp and energetic 
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remedies. It is only to be regretted, that instead of 
palliating the consequence, we do not eradicate the 
cause. In 1841 hardly any one had discovered the 
cause. It was not to be expected that, even had the 
cause been known, any politician would have ventured 
on the surgery needed towards destroying it. 

I can well remember, when I was a boy, that my 
father pointed out to me farms on which the poor- 
rate absorbed all the rent of the land. I can remember 
instances of agricultural labourers who saved notable 
sums out of the allowances made to the fathers 
of large families under the old Poor Law. Had the 
system been continued, whole districts would have 
been impoverished, and the country work-people would 
have been irremediably degraded. 

The new Poor Law was assailed with the greatest 
bitterness. No words were too hard for the authors 
and advocates of the measure. The workhouse test 
was considered to be the most revolting cruelty. The 
policy which demanded a separation of the sexes, even 
though the parties were married, as long as such 
persons occupied the workhouse, was looked on as 
an assault against the sacredness of the marriage tie. 
It was asserted with passionate vehemence that the 
poor had a right to employment, and that the parish 
was boimd to find it for them. Fortunately for the 
nation these invectives did not induce statesmen to 
retrace their steps, or accept that dangerous doctrine, 
from which communism is the inevitable consequent, 
that the state is bound to find work for its unemployed 
labourers. The ministry of Sir Robert Peel continued 
the system which Lord Melbourne had instituted. 
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Foremost in the attack on thejiew Poor Law was 
the Times newspaper. Though this paper had the 
widest circulation of the whole London press, it was 
by no means as influential as it became a few years 
afterwards. It was eminent, however, for the pains 
with which it collected accurate news, and for the 
prudence with which its literary managers preserved 
their incognito. The attacks of the Times had begun 
to be formidable, its defence of a statesman and his 
policy was soon foimd to be exceedingly valuable. 
But when Sir Robert Peel expressed his acknowledg- 
ments to this paper for the service which it had 
rendered him, during the period of that political 
diplomacy which culminated in the repeal of the 
Com Laws, the Times was able to boast, that its 
services to the Minister were granted on public 
grounds only, and that no person, external to the 
proprietors, had ever yet broken into the privacy of 
the editor's room. 

The 7Vme5 rose to the position of the leading 
London journal, and thenceforward held an uncon- 
tested position, mainly from an act which is without 
a parallel in the annals of journalism, whether one 
considers its boldness, its gallantry, or its singular 
useftJness. One of its foreign correspondents detected 
or gave notice of the most gigantic jfraud which had 
yet been attempted in the experience of society. 
The parties to this fraud were persons in great 
repute, of high social standing, and of abundant 
resources. They attempted, by means of forged 
circular notes, to defraud a number of foreign bankers. 
So skilful were these forgeries, that the clerks of 
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Messrs. Glyn and jDo., whose circular notes had been 
imitated^ were hardly able to detect the imitation 
of their genuine paper. So matchless was the 
eflfronteiy of these scoundrels, that, when the Times 
exposed the villainy, one of the confederates, Bogle, 
commenced an action for defamation against the 
printer of the newspaper. No pains and expense 
were spared on the part of the Times to collect the 
evidence necessary in order to justify the libel. For 
nearly a year the attorney of the newspaper was 
abroad, collecting all the facts which bore on the 
case. At last, after Bogle had vainly endeavoured 
to hurry on the trial before the evidence was matured, 
and just about the time at which Lord Melbourne's 
Mim'stry was ejected from office, the great case of 
Bogle V. Lawson was tried, and resulted in the gift 
of a farthing damages to the plaintiff. 

The Times now obtained, as it deserved, the position 
of the leading journal in the commercial world. It 
appears at the same time to have stereotyped its 
peculiar policy, that namely, of waiting on events, of 
putting itself into constant opposition as long as 
political changes were merely advocated, of slowly 
acquiescing in them when they became inevitable, and 
of ignoring its previous hostility when they became 
accomplished facts. 

The Tivnes was by no means the most vituperative 
of the political newspapers. But the language of 
its leading articles would not be endurable to any 
reader at the present time. On July 15, 1841, it 
compares Lord Howick on the hustings, to ' a dying 
rattlesnake, darting out its venomous tongue with 
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futile malignity against its destroyers/ In our 
day, most newspaper writers know more of natural 
history, and are more courteous to their victims. 
The style of writing, of which a specimen has been 
quoted, now lingers only in American newspapers. 
But the chief figures of speech are reserved for the 
dissenting ministers who met at Manchester in Jime 
in order to remonstrate against the Com Laws. The 
mildest epithet employed against them is that of 
Jacobin. 

Before the downfall of the Melbourne Ministry, the 
Times was not bitter against the Whig Administration. 
It was taken to task in April for having quoted with 
approbation a story of some Conservative who declined 
to support an association for the maintenance of his 
own principles, on the ground * that when one gets rid 
of one set of scoundrels, we have another set in their 
room.' On the same occasion it praises the Nottingham 
Chartists, and speaks contemptuously of both Lord 
John Russell and Sir Robert Peel. Just at that time, 
however, Mr. Walter was seeking the suffrages of the 
Nottingham electors, and though the editor of the 
Times was impersonal, its proprietor was not. Mr. 
Walter's seat at Nottingham was not secured at the 
general election. His relations with this constituency 
were commented on with characteristic relish by Mr. 
O'Connell. When, on June 4, the Melbourne Ministry 
was put into a minority of one, on a no-confidence 
vote, and the Government recommended a dissolution, 
the Times became powerfully Conservative. At first, 
indeed, it did not pretend to defend the sliding scale, 
but charged the system with ' working injuriously, and 
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with occasionally humiliating frauds.* But it will not 
write them down, because it ' is disgusted at the Com 
Laws being mixed up with the trickery of ministers/ 
But as soon as ever the League, fortified by the return 
of Mr. Cobden to the House, began to work ener- 
getically against the system, the Times attacked the 
League, and its Coryphaeus^ as it called Cobden, with 
excessive bitterness. These attacks continued till the 
gradual conversion of Sir Robert Peel made the repeal 
of the Corn Laws an accomplished fact. 

The feud — if it can be so called — between Mr. 
Cobden and the Times^ lasted long after the first 
occasion of the quarrel. It is singular that this paper 
nourishes personal animosities against those who have 
attacked it, or disparaged it. It never forgave O'Connell. 
The contempt with which Cobden treated its morality 
wafi a permanent cause of offence, and the dispute 
between the Statesman and Mr. Delane left lasting 
memories in the editor's mind. 

In my opinion, Mr. Cobden erred in undervaluing this 
remarkable political instrument. It is the first business 
of politicians to form an estimate of the forces which 
are arrayed against their opinions, and perhaps of the 
arguments by which these forces are sustained. It 
was not indeed Cobden s practice to interpret a course 
of political action by the question whether its com- 
pletion * lay within the range of practical politics,' and 
it is fortunate for the progress of social civilisation that 
he was undeterred from ventilating a theory, because 
the public mind was unprepared to accept it. They 
who had the benefit of his friendship and his expe- 
rience recognised as his most marked characteristic a 
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conscientiousness on all political questions which was 
perfectly fearless, and a sagacity and a prescience which 
are never accorded except to those who shape their 
public life by an unflinching rule of political integrity. 
But even to such rare persons it is of supreme use to 
know what is at any given time the precise value of 
the opinions they annoimce in the minds of that in- 
fluential part of the public which gives its cue to 
' the leading journal/ or takes its colour, as the case 
may be, from the same publication. Errors in judg- 
ment are not of course so serious as errors about the 
forces arrayed against a judgment. But however wise 
and right the judgment may be, they are still 
errors, and the misconceptions which such errors induce 
are vexatious and misleading. 

The Free Trade party in the Parliament of 1841 was 
exceedingly weak. They had succeeded in winning 
Stockport, Stoke upon Trent, Brighton, and Gloucester 
at the general election, but their prospect of carrying 
the reform wliich they contemplated was by no means 
cheering. Mr. Charles Villiers could number about 
120 supporters to an annual motion which he made 
on the subject. I was informed by Sir William Clay 
that this motion was once his own, but that he surren- 
dered it to Mr. VUliers, and adopted as his political 
client the motion against Church rates. 

It is true that the minority which was hostile to the 
Com Laws was very intelligent and clear. When Lord 
Melbourne's ministry was defeated in the Lords on 
the Com Law question, a protest of singular ability 
was inserted in the Lords' Journals, under the signature 
of the Duke of Sussex and other peers. There was no 
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period since the first enactment of the Com Laws in 
which persons of great reputation were not found who 
gave all the force of their abilities and characters to the 
cause of free trade. But nothing seemed more hopeless 
than the struggle. Not only had Sir Kobert Peel come 
into office with a clear majority of 90, but he was 
reputed to have owed his success with the country 
to his opposition to the fixed duty of Lord John 
Russell. His majority was even greater, if the number 
of votes cast for his Government be considered. Nearly 
530,000 electors voted for his supporters, while the 
Ministry, notwithstanding the advantage of being in 
office when the contest took place, (a far more impor- 
tant element in a general election at that time than 
it is now) polled only a little more than 273,000 votes.* 
The forces which gave Sir Robert Peel so de- 
cided a majority were those of the landowners, the 
clergy of the establishment, the farmers, and the 
Chartists. The landowners believed that their rents 
were imperilled by the action of the Free Trade party. 
The clergy of the establishment were influenced partly 
by a similar reason, partly by their dislike of the 
latitudinarian principles, ascribed truly or falsely to 
the Whig government. Besides, the Oxford move- 
ment was not yet impopular, for it was as yet pro- 
fessedly loyal to the Anglican establishment, and the 
Times supported this movement by every means in 
its power. The farmers were intensely hostUe to the 
advocates of free trade in com, and it was reported 
at the time that the loss of the counties to the Liberal 
party was due to the operation of the Chandos clause. 

* Times, July 31. 
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The hostility of the Chartists was partly exhibited 
against the economical reforms of the Whigs, and espe- 
cially against the new Poor Law, partly against what 
^ supposed likely to ensue from the cheapening of 
com. The Chartist organisation included most of the 
artisans in the large towns, and was formidable by its 
zeal and activity. Ostensibly its purpose was po- 
litical reform. But it is a maxim in politics, that no 
movement can rouse the mass of the people unless it 
be connected with, and is held to be the means of 
effecting, a notable amelioration in the material con- 
dition of the working classes. The points in the 
people's Charter were a mere mask, \mder which great 
economical changes were threatened and expected. It 
is almost superfluous to say that they who coquetted 
with the Chartist on the hustings, or in the canvass, 
never intended to grant a single point in the Charter, 
and still less to concede any of those objects for the 
ultimate acquisition of which the Charter was intended 
to be an instrument. In the early days of the agita- 
tion against the Com Laws, the Chartists gave more 
trouble to the advocates of free trade than any other 
class of the community. 

On the other hand, the mercantile classes were gene- 
rally favoiHuble to an amendment in the revenue 
lawa The Nonconformists were similarly minded. The 
manufacturers of the north of England repudiated 
protection to their own industry, for they knew well 
enough that a protected industry is certain to be de- 
barred from a foreign market. The Dissenters had 
not yet forgotten that they had been reluctantly 
emancipated, and the line between them and the 
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adherents of the Anglican Church was .still drawn 
8haq>ly. They were still marked with the badge of 
inferiority, were still liable to imposts which were 
more offensive than onerous, and were stDl excluded firom 
important civil rights. It is almost superfluous to 
say that an established church is invariaUy on the 
side of privilege, and that the sympathies of those 
other ecclesiastical organisations whose members buy 
their liberty by disabilities are always given to the 
advocates of progress and change. It will be seen in 
time to come, whenever an absolute equality between 
sects is effected, whether the enfiranchised sects keep 
alive a traditional loyalty to the agencies by which 
they have been liberated, or are insensibly led into that 
conservatism, or at least acquiescence in customary 
institutions, towards which religious systems generally 
tend. It is, I think, clear to present experience, that 
the various dissenting bodies are for less sympathetic 
with measures of social and political reform at this 
time than they were thirty years ago, and there is 
reason to believe that the causes which ordinarilv 
operate upon those who are relieved firom disadvan- 
tages and disabilities will be furnished with no exception 
firom the Xonconformists of the future. 

* To expect/ says Adam Smith, * that the fireedom 

of trade should ever be entirelv restored in Great 

« 

Britain, is as absurd as to expect that an Oceana 
or Utopia should ever W established in it.' Forty 
years after this prediction was j^enned, the merchants' 
petition was presenteil to K>th Houses of Parliament, 
and accepted as the authoritative exposition of a 
policy which should U> adopted in practice as 
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soon as ever financial exigencies permitted Sixty 
years afterwards the organisation which finaJly over- 
threw protection was fully formed, and was steadily 
pressing onward to victory. This victory necessi- 
tated the acceptance of another theory of finance. 
Previously, industry was made to wait on the neces- 
sities of the Exchequer, and the means which might 
be adopted, with greater or less wisdom, in order to 
satisfy these necessities. As a consequence, industry 
and invention were crippled in a thousand ways. Taxes 
were laid on production which effectually thwarted the 
enersdes of industrial agents, as well as curtailed the 
power of purf>«e wUch the o^^ might have 
possessed. But after the principle of free trade was 
adopted it became necessary to make finance wait on 
industry, and to extract a revenue — soon proved to be 
elastic and increasing — from the growing resources 
of the general community, and from its power of 
consimiption. 

In the days of the great economist, the landowners 
were indifferent, or at least comparatively so, to the 
assistance of protective laws, while the mercantile and 
manufacturing classes were passionately attached to 
these treacherous and delusive props. The condition 
of Great Britain, as &r as regards the principal in- 
dustrial classes in the community, was very like that 
of the United States, where the western farmers and 
southern cotton-growers are advocates of free trade, 
while the Pennsvlvanian coal and iron maimers, and 
the New England manu&tcturers, are the stur- 
diest partisans of strictly protective tariffs. It is 
important to point out the caiLses of that change of 
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feeling which led to the agitation against the Com 
Laws. 

The English legislature had long controlled the trade 
in food. The readers of Adam Smith are acquainted 
with the sketch which he gives of the various Acts 
by which the mercantile intercourse of England with 
foreign nations had been regulated, and with the real 
or affected motives which governed Parliament in its 
enactments. But during a considerable part of the 
eighteenth century this country was visited by a 
series of abimdant harvests. Between the years 1 700 — 
1 768, the price of wheat reached fifty shillings and 
upwards only six times. Between 1769 — 1846, it fell 
below this price only thirteen times. Hence, in the 
days dining which Adam Smith was gathering his in- 
ductions, the landowners strove to keep up the price 
of com, by granting a boimty on its exportation. 
After his work was published a series of deficient 
harvests commenced, the produce of the soil became 
insufficient for the wants of the population, and the 
landowner enhanced, or thought he enhanced, his rents 
by the sliding scale. 

During the epoch in which this country exported 
com, it was plainly to the advantage of the land- 
owner that there should be as free a trade as possible 
in foreign commodities. An exporting nation always 
deals in the best market when it has the fullest 
possible list of objects against which to exchange its 
exports ; deals in the worst when it stints the number 
of articles which it can purchase. Nothing proves 
more clearly how deficient a nation is in economical 
science, than the £etct that^ having the discretion of 
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regulating its own financial system, and carrying on a 
considerable export trade, it suffers itself to be limited 
in its choice of a foreign market in order to assist 
the manufiaxjturer who produces for home consumption. 
Such a concession to the manufacturer has character- 
ised the financial policy of the United States, of 
France, and of our own colonies, and in each case the 
interests of the whole community have been sacrificed 
to the sophistries of traders and manufacturers. 

Again, in the days of Adam Smith the fallacy which 
governs the fiscal system of the coimtries referred to 
above, influenced the mind of the English manufacturer. 
So inveterate was the delusion, that even in the face 
of facts Smith defended the Navigation Laws. He 
saw that they were indefensible in theory, but he con- 
ceived that they were assisting a great political necessity. 
But had he investigated the circumstances, he would 
have condemned those laws as conclusively as he did 
the East India Company's trade, and the monopolies 
of the home trade. He would have found that they 
neither aided the defence of the nation, nor enlarged its 
trade, nor strengthened its mercantile marine. Nothing 
shows how difficult it was in those days to disengage 
oneself from prejudice, than the fact that so acute a 
mind as that of Smith was possessed by a delusion 
which would not now impose on the tyros of 
Conservatism. 

The English manufacturers saw that the monopoly 
which a protective system gave them was an intel- 
ligible advantage. Whatever else it did, it gave them 
the sole possession of the home market, and precluded 
the foreigner from imderselling them with their own 
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buy food they could sell goods. Nor was this all. 
The free importation of food would enable the manu- 
facturer to collect a larger number of hands for the 
industry in which he could engage them, to provide 
them with greater plenty, and to offer them the 
prospect of more regular, and therefore remunerative 
employment. The advocacy of free trade was not 
mere enthusiasm on the part of philanthropists who 
wished to see their own coimtrymen better off ; for en- 
thusiasm rarely influences a considerable percentage 
of society, even under the most favourable circum- 
stances. In matters of finance and the regulation of 
trade, an intelligent self-interest or an imintelligent 
self-interest influences, as the case may be, those who 
maintain this or that kind of policy. It was an 
accident, and a very important accident, that the ad- 
vocates of free trade could point to natural justice, 
could dilate on the outrageous wrong of the system 
against which they arrayed themselves, and could 
prove that the change which they wished to bring 
about would be beneficent as well as just. But it is 
doubtful whether the justice of their cause would 
have made it successful, had it not been ultimately 
seen that the concession must be made. Again, it 
was an accident, and a very important accident, that 
the Potato Famine supervened on the agitation for 
the repeal of the Com Laws. But such an event 
would not have overset a just law, any more than 
a season of qualified prosperity would have long 
endured an unjust or mischievous one. The real 
assistance which the incident gave against the law 
was, that it made that sudden which might have 

C 2 
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been dilator}-, auJ precipitated a crisis which was 
impending. 

The summer of 1S41 was a period of great com- 
mercial distress. Even if the character of those who 
testified to the facts luul not been beyond suspicion 
of exaggeration, the circumstances were sufficiently 
patent. The population of most manufacturing towns 
was rapidly thinnmg, and the inhabitants who remained 
were in serious straits. Cobden stated that in the 
b*jrough which he repre^ented ^Stockport) one house in 
every five \vaj> empty. Harrowmg tales were told of 
the miserable poverty to which the factory operatives 
were reduced. It was affinned that men had died at 
their lo<.>nis from the exhaustion of famine. The 
Queens Speech recognised the fact, and, inviting the 
attention of the Legislature to its anises, suggested 
an examination into the system of Com Laws. It 
was known that the Government contemplated the 
substitution of au eight-shilling duty for the sUding 
sciUe. 

The Anti-Corn-L;iw League, which was then in a 
youthtul but vigorous existence under the leadership 
of Colxlen, chr.racterisod a fixed dutv as a fixed in- 
justice, though, as O'Counell iiffirmed of himself, when 
diu-ing the debate which led to the resignation of the 
Melbourne Administration he declared himself an un- 
compromLsuig enemy of all taxes on food, they would 
have accepted the fixe^l duty tempoi"arily as an instal- 
ment of justice. But it is not easy to see how the 
Whigs could have ventured on five trade. Lord 
Melbourne had stated that, in his opinion, a man who 
would propose a repeal of the Corn Laws was mad ; 
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and this avowal was conceived to be so positive, that 
the Duke of Wellington was able to twit him with 
abandoning his principles when he proposed the eight- 
shilling duty. They who, being wise after the event, 
charge the Melbourne Administration with inability 
to interpret what was necessary for the well-being 
of the country, forget that there always have been, 
and always will be, two classes of politicians. One 
of these classes administers affiiirs, the other initiates 
reforms. The two functions are rarely compatible, 
and have been rarely united. The difference between 
a wise and an unwise Administration consists in the 
intelligence with which a Government accepts the 
demonstration of those who initiate reform, but do 
not or cannot carry out their demonstration into 
practice. But for the Melbourne Administration to 
have proposed free trade in com would not only, to 
judge from ordinary probability, have been to invite 
expulsion from office, but an ostracism which might 
be as prolonged as that which the Whig party en- 
dured from the death of Fox till the passage of the 
Reform Bill. A party will never forgive those leaders 
who render its accession to office improbable or 
remote. 

Sir Robert Peel has been charged with violating 
his pledges to his followers, because he carried the 
abolition of the Com Laws in 1846. But he gave no 
pledge whatsoever. When he appeared in Parliament 
after the election of 1841, his rivals constantly 
charged him with having no policy. He was abso- 
lutely silent as to his intentions. No trick or taimt 
would make him show his hand. His tact was con- 
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summate. His measures, when he came to grapple 
with the difficulties before him, social and financial, 
might be criticised. The coarse and clumsy expedient 
of an Income Tax, its naked and flagrant injustice, has 
l)een and will be condemned, though to do Sir Bobert 
Peel right, he never contemplated its permanent re- 
tention, and would not have condescended under any 
extremity to the sopliistries which have been alleged 
on its behalf. The belief which he honestly enter- 
tained, that much of the commercial distress of the 
time was due to the action of the banks, and the 
palliative wliich he devised in the Act of 1844, have 
been sufficiently discussed by every economist of 
repute. Fortimately, the ingenuity of the money 
market has discovered a remedy for the crude and 
pedantic provisions of the Bank Charter. 

But whatever mav have been the value of Sir 
Robert Peel's measures, his administrative abilities 
were, I believe, the highest which have ever been 
exhibited. He came into office absolutely unfettered. 
He insisted on the fact at the very moment when the 
division which gave the coup de grdce to the Mel- 
bourne Ministry was about to be given. * If,' he said, 
on September 27, * I were boimd to maintain the existing 
Com Law in all its details, as a condition of agricul- 
tural support, I would not have it on those conditions/ 
He said this after O'Connell had uttered an unanswer- 
able invective against his party, the fierceness and 
eloquence of which must have strongly moved him. 
It was with a perfectly clear appreciation of the po- 
sition which Sir Robert Peel had voluntarily chosen, 
that Lord John Russell, at the conclusion of the same 
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debate, observed, that * Sir Robert Peel had no right 
to say that he was shackled and thwarted by party 
considerations, because it was clear that the party to 
which he belonged could not resist Liberal measures 
if he were to propose them/ If this was a sneer it 
was also a prophecy. 

Again, Sir Robert Peel had, and deserved to have, 
a reputation for perfect political integrity. He was 
imdoubtedly influenced by the natural ambition of 
conscious power. That he had a profound insight 
into the causes of the crisis with which he had to 
deal cannot be maintained, for to maintain it would 
be to assert that all liis earlier avowals on the question 
of free trade were a dishonest dissimulation of his 
convictions and his intentions, just as in the case of 
Catholic Emancipation. He believed that the Com 
Laws were defensible, and on public grounda Had 
he imagined, as Lord Stanley rashly and candidly 
avowed, that the object of the Com Laws was to keep 
up prices, and so keep up rents, no language would 
be too strong for the condemnation of the attitude 
which he took on the subject. But Sir Robert Peel 
was not an economist. He did not understand the 
principles which had been demonstrated to exhaustion 
by a generation of thinkers. An admirable speaker, 
a consummate tactician, a ready debater, a man of un- 
impeachable probity and purity, he thought like a 
Conservative and wrote like a schoolboy. His vision 
was exceedingly narrow, and he gave the most erro- 
neous interpretations of current fact& He believed 
in over-production, and that over-production could be 
effected by the rivalry of bankera He believed that 
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the distress of 1841 was caused by the reckless ad- 
vances of money-lenders and in the over-issue of 
convertible paper, and he imagined that he had 
discovered a perpetual remedy against commercial 
panics in his celebrated Act of 1844, though it has 
been proved to demonstration that the Act in question 
aggravates their severity, according to the predictions 
of the ablest thinkers on the currency. He gave the 
preference to a sliding scale over a fixed duty, on 
grounds so grotesque and crude that one is amazed 
that any statesman could believe and utter them. 
But no person who has given any study to the 
character of Sir Robert Peel could doubt that, how- 
ever open he might be to the influence of a fallacy, he 
was utterly incapable of deliberate sophistry. 

* I had adopted,' said Sir Robert Peel in his Memoirs, 
vol. ii. p. 99, *at an early period of my public life, 
without, I fear, much serious reflection, the opinions 
generally prevalent at the time among men of all 
parties, as to the justice and necessity of protection to 
British agriculture. They were the opinions of Sir 
Henry Pamell, Mr. Ricardo, Lord John Russell, 
Lord Melbourne, as well as of the Duke of Welling- 
ton, Mr. Canning, and Mr. Huskisson. I had, however, 
been a willing party, both in 1828 and 1842, to the 
reductions which took place in the amount of pro- 
tection fixed by the Com Law of 18 15, a law which 
was based on the assumption that wheat could not be 
profitably grown at a price less than 805.' But he 
adds, * I had always refused to fetter the discretion of 
Government by any assurance that an amount of pro- 
tection should be steadily adhered to.' 
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In his Tamworth address of July, 1 847 (and which 
is reprinted at length in the * Apologia pro viui sua,' 
which goes under the name of his Memoirs, and which 
was published nearly seven years after his death, by 
his literary executors, Lord Stanhope and Mr. Cardwell), 
Sir Bobert Peel recoimts the reasons which led him 
to modify his views on firee trade in conL He speaks 
here of being influenced * by the conflict of arguments 
on the principle of a restrictive policy,' * by the many 
concurring proo& that the wages of labour do not vary 
with the prices of com,' — a position which had been 
demonstrated by Adam Smith three quarters of a 
centuiy before, and had been insisted on by nearly 
every economist and everv advocate of free trade, — 
* by the contrast presented in two successive periods 
of dearth and abundance in the health, morals, and 
tranquilUty and general prosperity of the whole com- 
munity, by serious doubts whether in the present 
condition of the count r}' cheapness and plenty are 
not ensured for the future in a higher degree by the 
free intercoimse in com, tlian by restrictions on its 
importation for the purpose of giving protection to 
domestic agriculture/ *It has been weakened/ he 
continues, *by the following considerations, which were 
in a great degree new elements in forming a judjji^- 
ment on this vital matter. The general repeal of 
prohibitory duties, and the recent application of tlu» 
principles 'of free trade to almost all articles of import 
from abroad, made the Com Laws an olycct of mow 
searching scrutiny and more invidious comnuMit, and 
narrow^ed the ground on which tlieir defciuu* rmiKI 
be maintained.' He then appeals to ncgJitivr jToof 
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from the refutation given to those anticipations of 
panic which were entertained in consequence of the 
changes which were made in the duties on salt and 
fresh meat, cattle and sheep. Under these it was sup- 
posed that the price of meat would fall to 3d. a pound. 
Here he gives a reason why he does not anticipate a 
decline in the prices of corn. * There has appeared/ 
he sayg, 'of late a tendency to increase in the con- 
simiption of articles of subsistence much more rapid 
than the increase of the population/ Then he gives a 
list of imports tlie increased consumption of which was 
noteworthy ; and concludes by stating that he * saw no 
middle course between keeping the Corn Laws in- 
violate, and a measure involving their absolute repeal/ 

The Memoirs by which Sir Robert Peel purposed 
to vindicate his pubUc character, (and which in my 
opinion so completely vindicate it, if we take one ground 
only, that of his manifest integrity and conscientious- 
ness, and his perfect freedom from any taint of sordid 
ambition,) give a different, but by no means a contra- 
dictory, accoimt of the circumstances which led to 
his change of mind on the subject of agricultural 
protection. This account is to be gathered from 
the correspondence between the Prime Minister and 
Sir James Graham and Lord Heytesbury on the subject 
of the Irish Potato Famine. 

The earliest letter in this correspondence is from Sir 
Robert Peel to Sir James Graham, of the date of 
October 13, 1845. The Home Secretary had in- 
formed him of the disquieting rumours about the 
disease, which, with considerable exactness, was called 
the Potato Cholera. On this occasion he writes: *I 
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have no confidence in such remedies as the prohibition 
of exports, or the stoppage of the distilleries. The 
removal of impediments to import is the only effectual 
remedy/ Two days after he says : 'Interference with 
the due course of the laws respecting the supply of 
food is so momentous and so lasting in its consequences, 
that we must not act without the most accurate infor- 
mation/ The sentence is obscure and awkward, but 
it probably means that there ought to be no relaxation 
of the existing law unless the necessity for such a step 
were proved to demonstration. But on the same 
day he writes to Lord Heytesbury: 'The remedy is 
the removal of all impediments to the import of all 
kinds of human food, i.e. the total and absolute repeal 
for ever of all duties on all articles of subsistence." Sir 
James Graham replies on the i8th, that * It is useful to 
observe how the Almighty humbles the pride of nations," 
(an euphemism, I presume, for his regret that it might 
be necessary in the face of facts, and in consequence 
of a great national calamity, to repeal a law which 
was enacted in the interest of a few, and to the 
injury of the many) ; and on the 19th combats the 
idea that the Irish ports only could be opened, 
while protection should hold in Great Britain, since 
he foresees that the Government will offend the agri- 
culturists on one hand, and the free traders on the 
other, and so run the risk of missing the necessary 
Act of Indemnitv. 

Before the Cabinet met, on October 31, Sir Robert 
Peel sent Dr. Lyon Playfair and Mr. Lindley to Ireland, 
with a view to procuring accurate information on the 
facts of the case. These gentlemen confirmed the 
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worst suspicions. Besides, news of a similar kind came 
from various parts of England. In Lancashire the 
potato crop was at that time nearly as important 
as it was in Ireland. It was foimd out that the 
disease affected the whole of England, and the same 
information came from Scotland. It is well known 
that the Scottish Highlands, particularly the Hebrides, 
suffered nearly as much as those parts of Ireland 
did in which the disease was most disastrous. 

One cannot but regret to read, in Sir Robert Peel's 
Cabinet memorandum of November i, 'That in the 
event of great Irish distress there will be no hope 
of contributions from England for a mitigation of 
this calamity. Monster meetings, the ungrateful re- 
turn for past kindness, the subscriptions in Ireland to 
Repeal Rent and O'Connell Tribute will have disinclined 
the charitable here to make any great exertions for 
Irish relief.' Sir Robert was biassed by political 
partisanship. He remembered the Clare election too 
keenly, and the fierceness with which O'Connell had 
attacked his Government, and thereupon credited the 
English nation with a resentment of which it has 
always been incapable. It is superfluous to say that 
when the fact of the distress became known, men 
of all shades of opinion vied with each other in 
assisting Irish destitution. The English people is 
thoroughly permeated by one at least among Christian 
principles. It remembers no grudge, and forgets all 
enmities at the sight of genuine and helpless distress. 

Mistaken as Sir Robert Peels estimate of English 
charity and English character was, it was wisdom 
itself compared with certain sentiments uttered by the 
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late Duke of Portland, in a letter addressed to the Prime 
Minister under date of November 2. 'Considering/ 
says his Grace, * their conduct' (i.e. of the lower 
orders of the Irish), *I cannot think the Queen's 
Government ought to show them any favour or give 
them assistance in any way. But if,' he adds, *a 
subscription be got up — it would add much to its 
value if it appeared to be promoted by the great 
beneficed clergy in both countries, and those who 
have the reputation of bigoted attachment to the 
Established Church.' It is difficult to conceive 
more meanness and malignity than is contained in 
this passage. It is amazing that Sir Kobert Peel 
had so little consideration for his friend's reputation 
as to print it. 

Sir Eobert Peel proposed, in the &ce of the sudden 
and overwhelming difficulties of the position, to throw 
open the ports at a shilling duty. But only three 
members of his Cabinet supported him. These, he 
informs us, were Lord Aberdeen, Sir James Graham, 
and Mr. Sidney Herbert. Much precious time was 
lost, and, as events proved, very many lives were 
sacrificed to the hesitation of the Cabinet. Sir Robert 
Peel informs us that he ventured on a very singular 
transaction. In concert with Sir James Graham, and 
through the house of Baring, he * secretly purchased 
a large quantity of Indian corn.' 

The kind of arguments alleged by those who 
counselled delay was as follows. The Duke of Wel- 
lington feared Hhat it would be foimd that this 
coimtry would cease to be the desirable and sought- 
after market of the world, if the interests of agri- 
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culture should be injured by the premature repeal of 
the Com Laws/ If this sentence has any meaning 
whatsoever, it suggests that the foreign trade of the 
country would decay as soon as ever its foreign 
trade was increased. It is not easy to see by what 
process the Duke arrived at the alarm which he 
professed. 

Mr. Goulboum was more intelligible. He objects 
to any change on four principal groimda His first 
and most elaborate argument refers to the attitude 
in which the members of the Government would 
stand as public men. His second is, that until *the 
peculiar burdens on land' were adjusted, the amount 
of taxation to which it was liable (being as he said 
25. Sd. in the pound), it would be unfair to remove 
protection, and that there ought to be previously to, 
or simultaneously with the change, a new law of 
parochial settlement, a removal of the Land Tax, or 
the advantageous * faciUtation ' of its redemption, a 
modification or repeal of the Malt Tax, and the 
lightening of the duties on the conveyance of real 
estate ; that some of these changes would be of serious 
effect on the public finances, and that the situation 
was full of diflBculty. His third reason is, that the 
British agriculturist ought to have protection against 
the competition of the foreigner, who not having the 
same charges on him, is, or ought to be, able to 
supply articles at a cheaper rate. His fourth, and 
apparently his most important, is that the party must 
needs exist, in order to check the revolutionary 
effects of the Reform Bill, and the menace of unre- 
strained democracy. It would not be easy to collect, in 
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the space of a single letter, so much ignorance and 
presumption. 

Lord Stanley, who finally seceded from Sir Eobert 
Peel's Ministry, and would take no part in its recon- 
struction, after Lord John Russell's abortive attempt 
to form an Adminstration in December, took an easier 
course. He denied the existence of the distress alto- 
gether. In a somewhat similar way he was slow to 
admit the magnitude of the circumstances which 
characterised the Cotton Famine of 1863, ^ I heard 
at the time from Mr. Cobden. 

Sir Robert Peel has lefb it on record that he was 
prepared at first to propose that a new sliding scale 
should be adopted on the following principle. An 
eight-shilling duty should be levied on wheat — and on 
other kinds of grain porportionately, when the price 
of the imperial quarter should stand at or below 515., 
and should decrease a shilling with every shilling of 
rise, and that this should be the scale for 1 846. That 
the next year it should be 75. on 515., and so forth, 
the next 6s. on the same value ; the plan proposing 
to extinguish the duty altogether in the covirse of 
eight years. He professes to have borrowed the idea 
from Eicardo.* 

How the difficulties which Sir Robert Peel foimd 
in his Cabinet were insuperable, how for reasons of 
patriotism and prudence he refused to advise a disso- 
lution, how he resolved to resign, how Lord John 
Russell imdertook the task of forming an Administration 
and failed, how Sir Robert Peel was recalled, how 

^ Something analogous to this plan may be found in Kicardo's 
works, MaccuUoch's edition^ p. 493. 
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the distress which had to be met became mc^re and 
more appalling, how the Com Laws weie cat xsp 
root and branch, how a disappointed and indignant 
party ejected Sir Eobert Peel firom office on an Irish 
Coercion Bill two days after the repeal of the Com 
Laws, how he foresaw this vengeance impending, how 
the Conservative psoty which he had formed was 
broken up by the rancorous malignity of those who 
would have wrecked the oountiy rather than accept 
free trade, how Sir Robert Peel foresaw that revohi- 
tion was impending unless the restrictive policy were 
abandoned, how the Duke of Wellington justified 
the repeal by the apology which he first uttered in 
1828, ' that the King's (or Queen's) Government must 
be carried on', and how Sir Robert Peel was traduced 
during the rest of his life by the most malignant 
hearts and the most imscrupulous tongues which ever 
sold themselves to a faction, are matters of familJAr 
history and need not be commented on. 

I have dwelt on these particulars because it is 
essential to state them in order that my reader may 
recognise what were the forces against which Cobden 
had to contend in dealing with one of the great 
questions to which he dedicated the early part of 
his political career. It wiU be seen that at no period 
of the agitation were the economical reasons which 
Cobden alleged confronted by any arguments drawn 
fix>m the science with which he was fanuliar. Pro- 
tection was treated as a compensation for peculiar 
burdens, as a stimulus to the investment of capital 
in the soil, as a condition without which the British- 
farmer would be unduly weighted in the race of 
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foreign competition, as a means for guaranteeing the 
independence of the nation, as a state of things 
which, though it might not be justified on abstract 
grounds, was so habitual and familiar, that it could 
not be dealt with except by disturbing colossal and 
important interests. Some country gentlemen were 
candid enough to state that they could not pay the 
settled interests out of their estates if protection was 
tampered with, some admitted that the object of the 
Com Laws was- to raise prices and to raise rents, 
fiome imagined that protection was a barrier against 
democracy. Some, despairing of argument against 
the masters of argument, advised that the agitators 
should be put down by force. One farmer, a Mr. 
Chowler, publicly boasted that the farmers had all 
the horses and would ride them down. Cobden 
answered the fool according to his folly, and told 
him that they had all the asses too. 

Sir Robert Peel declined to dissolve at the crisis 
of December, 1845. He could have done so with ab- 
stract propriety, for it is a tradition in Administrations, 
though not I believe a very old tradition, that while 
a Government may dissolve a Parliament which has 
been elected under its predecessors, it is debarred from 
adopting this expedient with one which has been 
elected imder itself. But Peel had three reasons for 
not adopting this course. He was sincerely anxious 
to do his duty by the Crown, and he was convinced 
that he should put the Queen into great difficulties 
if he advised a dissolution. Next, he tells us himself 
that he was convinced he could carry the measure of 
repeal, that he had never failed in what he had 

D 
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determined to undertake, and that he woold not, if 
it were p-r-s&ible, fail ia this. It is I think plain 
thjt he foresaw the insufferable didScoIties whidi 
L:p1 John Eui^sell had in forming a Cabinet, and that 
Le o:«ul 1 n'>t, excer-t in verv general terms, assure him 
CI his SaiTort to whatever free -trade measures the 
WhiiT? niiirht propi^se. And thirdly, he saw how 
diiScTiI: it wiuld be for him to £rame a polky with 
which I.:- CO 'o the oMmtiy. How could he, he alleges, 
crT»:«se oert.iin yers-^ns twhom he nanoe?^ at a general 
elect: :ii. when the chief policy of thcee persons was 
ex&c-t.y tLii whicrh must under existing cimimstances 
lie his c-wn. 

Had Sir Ev'r-er: Peel D.-ne to the oMmtrr in the 
winter c-f 1S45 with -^ tiee-rra*ie policy, he must hare 
identified hiniself with the WhigSc Had he gme 
^"ith a protective policy, he would have been in a 
hopeless minority. It woTild have heen discieditaUe 
to do the fonn-rr suioiiAl to d> the latter. After 
p;irties were reformed, it w:\s natunU enough for the 
advocates of c-.'^niniercial li':>rrtv to allv themselves 
with the advocates of civil and lellrious fireed<Dnk 
even of civil and reliino'^ eiqualitv : and undoubtedhr 
as time passes on. the ailiaDce V^twcen those who 
were callevl Peelitc^ — the name is quoted by Ped 
himself within a few •iavs s'A his defeat and resi^riaticm 
— and the R^dicAl r<trtv is inevitable, and must be 
close. But such an alliaiice was impressible in 1S45. 
Xor have 1 anv d.-ubt, had n: Potato Cholera or Irish 
Famine occurrei. that an arr-eal to the countrr would 
have resulted in the rrr«uiiati:n <A rroteotion. if not 
in 1S45, y^t very speedily after. The agitation ft^* 
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free trade, as the election of 1847 showed, had roused 
the spirit of a crusade. The Whigs, discredited in 
oflSce, but progressively popular when in opposition, 
would have been drawn closer to the Eadical re- 
formers and to Eadical measures. The creation of 
fortynahilling freeholders, as Peel foresaw, would have 
lost the Tories the counties, as protection had lost 
them the towns. The old cries would have been 
easily raised, and would have been caught up with 
alacrity. The danger which Mr. Goulboum saw, and 
would have stemmed, of revolutionary changes and an 
unrestrained democracy, would have been precipitated 
if his advice had been followed, since nothing is more 
certain to induce violent change than violent eflforts 
to resist change ; as Sir Robert Peel foresg,w. For, 
as modem experience has proved, the Liberal party 
approaches the Radical platform when out of oflSce, 
and the Conservative does so when in oflSce, and each 
for very suflScient reasons. 
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CHAPTER IL 
THE DEFEXCE OF THE CX>RX LAW& 

Thz pfiDcipal arguments whi^ irere alleged in 
fhTrTTT of prc=t€ctioc to Briush iDdiistiy. and espe- 
^sklhr to British agncnhnne. are contained in the firrt 
cf tL-r two ppitests which were drawn up after the 
ttird reading of the Com Importation Bill in the 
H-T2?e c^ Lc^fdsL The author cf this protest was, I j«e- 
«rrs>e. the late Lrrrd Derby, then known as Lord Stanley, 
and sC:iIi Jg in the Lords by summons durii^ his (ather^a 
Hf-e^frje. The pnr-test is subscribed by eighty-nine 
^i:ii'^ \ and temporal peers, for a few bijiops gave 
t beEr •££:satcres xo the document. S>me of the bishops^ 
tcwrTrT. Tct^^i ih fiivouT of the repeal and were not 
-ihfcnr^j recced for having intniJed upon secular 
^rasirfess in the House of Loris. But the remonstrants 
**Li Hit d5s»ia:n Ae nrimes c^f those prelates who agreed 

Tbe ^Tzzest ornsists of twelve counts, and as it pre- 
raezr^ a FTsiinarr of the reasoniniirs which influenced 
tL-e srOcd-Eirs finrm the pany of Sir Rolvrt Peel, and 
bs h y-t:T.^.:r s tie essence of the speed .es which were 
•re^rvrrei in favour *:f p rc'tection, I shall quote it at 
i-ri^.l- The eighty-niiie peers are dis^sentient — 

' I . Beca^ise the lereal of the Com Laws will greatly 
tLe dependence cf this country upon foreign 
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countries for its supply of food, and will thereby 
expose it to dangers against which former statesmen 
have thought it essential to take legislative pre- 
cautions. 

* 2. Because there is no security nor probability that 
other nations will take similar steps ; and this country 
will, therefore, not only be exposed to the risks of 
feilure of supply consequent on a state of war, but 
will also be exclusively subject to an unlimited inflny 
of com in times of abundance, and to sudden checks 
whenever short crops shall reduce the ordinary supply 
from the exporting countries, or their Governments 
shall deem it necessary to take precautionary measures 
for their own protection, thus causing rapid and disas- 
trous fluctuations in the markets of this country. 

* 3. Because under a system of protection the agri- 
culture of this country has more than kept pace with 
the increasing demand of its increasing population, 
and because it is to be apprehended that the removal 
of protection may throw some lands out of cultivation, 
and check in others the progress of improvement which 
has led to this satisfactory result. 

' 4. Because it is unjust to withdraw protection from 
the landed interest of this country, while that interest 
remains subject to exclusive burdens imposed for pur- 
poses of general and not of special advantage. 

*5. Because the loss to be sustained by the repeal 
of the Corn Laws will fall most heavily on the least 
wealthy portion of the landed proprietors, will press 
inmiediately and severely on the tenant farmers, and 
through them, with ruinous consequences, on the a^- 
coitural labourers 
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'6. Because indiiecthr, bat not leas certainlT, inja- 
rioos ceosequences will result to the nwiniifiirtariiig 
interest, and e^ieci^hr to tke artisans and mechanics, 
firom competitii^ with the agricaltaral labouiers 
thrown oat of employment, but prindpaDj from the 
k»3 of the home market, caosed by the inability of 
the producers of grain, and those dependent <hi them, 
to consume manu&ctured goods to the same extent 
as heretofore. 

* 7. Because the same cause will produce similar evil 
results to the tradesmen, retail dealers^ and others in 
county town&. not themselves engaged in agric^tural 
pursuits^ but mainly dependent for their subsistence 
OQ their dealings with those who are so engaged. 

' S. Because the effect of a repeal of the Cora Laws 
wiQ be e^)ecially injurious to Ireland, by lowering 
the value of her principal exports^ and by still further 
redudii^ the demand fco* labour, the want of whidi 
Li amoi^ the principal evils of her social ccoidition. 

'9- Because a firee trade in corn will cause a large 
and unnecessary diminution of annual income, thus 
impairing the revenue of the country, and at the 
same time that it cripples the res4>urees of those 
dasBes on wh<:>m the weight of local taxation now 
mainh' falls. 

' 10. Because a general reduction of prices^ conse* 
qu^it on a reduction in the price of corn, will tend 
unduly to raise the monied interest at the expense of 
all others, and so aggravate the pressure of the 
national burdens. 

* 1 1. Because the removal of diflferential duties in 
favour of Canadian corn is at variance with the l^i»* 
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lative encouragement held out to that colony by 
Parliament, on the faith of which the colonists have 
laid out large sums on the improvement of their 
internal navigation ; and because the removal of pro- 
tection will direct the traffic of the interior from the 
St. Lawrence and the British ports of Montreal and 
Quebec, to the foreign port of New York, thus 
throwing out of employment a large amount of 
British shipping, severing the commercial interests of 
Canada from those of the parent counlFy^, and con- 
necting those interests most intimately with the 
United States of America. 

* 12. Because the adoption of a similar system with 
regard to other articles of commerce will tend to sever 
the strongest bond of union between this coimtry and 
her colonies, will deprive the British merchant of that 
which is now his most certain market, and sap the 
foundation of that colonial system, to which, com- 
mercially and poUtically, this country owes mudi of 
its present greatness.' 

Another protest, drawn up apparently by the Duke 
of Richmond, but much less numerously signed, com- 
mented on the burdens of land, and the injury which 
would ensue to those whose incomes were regulated 
by the Tithe Commutation Act. It may be added, 
too, that while the eighty-nine peers who signed Lord 
Stanley's protest signed all its clauses, the signa- 
taries to the second protest selected special clauses 
as the reasons for their dissent from the action of 
the Legislature. 

The opinions of Lord Stanley in 1846, and indeed 
in 1852, when Mr. Disraeli brought forward the last 
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Protectkmist BDdget, amd was defeased, w^ere the 
opmicflis of Sot Botiert Fed in 1S41, JBod woold 
prob&iJT zhoi baiTe been wi]K>IlT repodwiied bv Lcvd 
MelbcfOTDe ujd Lord J^.^bii RiisBell, when dieir Goi'eiii- 
merit ga'^e way tic» ti^t of PeeL Bat they woe 
wbcJlT £il9e and £b]}2ick42& Thev hav^e been iciiited 
It f xperieooe:. azid w-:«ald be admitted at Ae piesent 
daT t<& Ite Hteer dehiscJDts. The theoetical lefiitailion 
id iLfiBe ^.^kiSc'Zis was first supplied by Cobden and 
Lis aaskcciaiies in tLe Free-tzade agitadon, and this 
refinatksi was ^Kooeftad by an increaang nimiber of 
tLc«& wii:* Bs^iieoeid Vj* the speeches which woe made 
aT the 3iiE$ia2Jcic: ^•'f t£ie League^ or lead them when 
priiitied a&d j'^ai'iiaii'^d. Now in the progress of po- 
htSfial «icaEe?!Lccir. xt^z Wwir which induces the public 
mii^d V. re^ a^ &^ and mischierons a system in 
which h ^TvrScQsjy acquiesced as nece^azy and per- 
TTiay-tfrrt, tb.r:^ ^.^iginally artificial is exceedingly 
<>ijercjQfe, wilr: the service is of the greatest possible 
va2:i^ Aiiid rrrtLeriEivrE', it is to he remembered that 
tbe Usiieti Eicgdom is the only civilised community 
whicL haa^ ai^o^ptai ommercial firee trade, though the 
^icceiK&LCii ^kZid maintenaDce of this policy has incon- 
testally been the cause of its great industrial and 
c»:4nmercial developement, just as the establishmoit of 
a system of protection, partial or general, has been 
followed in the countries which have adopted it by 
an arrest of economiciil progress, or at least by its 
retardation. No couatry affords a more striking proof 
of this fact than the United States of America do. 

It will Iv seen that the protest of Lord StaiJey 
does not attack free trade iu the abstract, does not 
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assert that interference with the principle of free ex- 
change is theoretically defensible, though it goes very 
near such a view when it dwells on the danger which 
may ensue from a dependence on foreigners. The 
question as to how far the political independence of a 
nation is compromised by those circumstances under 
which an enemy may hold back anything, the acqui- 
sition of which is essential to its defence, may and 
does arise in practical politica It would probably be 
considered unsafe for a country to neglect the manu- 
facture of mimitions of war and rely on foreign trade 
for their supply. It is certain that no country has 
ever failed to secure itself against such a contingency. 
Nay, it has been found impossible, or at least highly 
inexpedient, to trust to the likelihood of sufficient or 
serviceable domestic supply. There have been occa- 
sions, and there are objects, on which a Government 
does not find it wise to trust contractors, but must 
needs itself manufacture for its own wants. There 
are occasions on which it is thought expedient that 
for some supreme reason of state policy the Govern- 
ment should supply an artificial stimulant to some 
industry or some product. It is well known tliat 
Adam Smith's defence of the Navigation Laws was 
laid on the basis of public policy. The great eco- 
nomist was in error, and the refutation of his error 
might have been found in that part of the political 
history of England which immediately follows on 
the enactment of those special provisions, when 
the Dutch burnt the British fleet m the Medway, 
and the London merchants were reduced to 
the ignominious expedient of sinking a barrier in 
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the Thames, and guarding the passage by a 
chain. 

It is not difficult to extend the alarm which may 
be felt at the neglect of those precautions which leave 
a state defenceless, into advocating the sustentation of 
those interests which afford a supply the curtailment 
of which might be attended with inconvenience. It 
may be granted that the authors of this protest enter- 
tained a genuine alarm at the risk which the country 
ran of being dependent on foreign nations for a supply 
of grain, though beyond doubt other reasons stronger 
and more personal urged them to insist on the necessity 
of agi'icultural protection. But if they did entertain 
a sincere dread of this contingency, it was easy to 
show, even in that day, that the dread was an ignorant 
fear, and akin to the ridiculous mistake into which 
Lord Stanley fell when he directed attention to the 
dangerous fertility of Tamboffl It was argued, with 
overwhelming force, that a free trade in com made 
the risk that the supply would be interrupted wholly 
problematical, since it inevitably extended the area 
over which supply would be forthcoming. Later ex- 
perience has proved that the benefit of such a trade 
is even wider, since the com trade of this country \ia 
rapidly growing to such an extent, as to further the 
importations of a perpetual harvest. In short, free 
trade has demonstrated the truth of the paradox, that 
the more dependent this country is on foreign supply 
the less precarious is the supply itself. 

The old sliding scale brought the countay within 
the maximum of risk. If it were desirable that the 
United Kingdom should be independent of foreign 
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supply, such a policy should have been fiirthered by 
absolute prohibition or by a high fixed duty. Expe- 
rience showed that the former was impracticable, and 
the slighest acquaintance with public opinion proved 
that the latter would have been intolerable. The 
design of the sUding scale was to efifect a fixed price, 
and to relax the restriction on importation when the 
price of home produce marked its maximum. It 
caused ruinous fluctuations in price, for the foreign 
importer poured as much corn as he could into the 
market when the duty became nominal, and thereupon 
effected a rapid reduction in price as soon as the 
market was affected by the sudden influx. The farmer 
ran great risk of ruin when prices were very high, 
and similar risk when prices were too low to be re- 
munerative. But the sUding scale was precisely one 
of those plausible expedients which profess to do the 
least possible harm to the general public, and the 
greatest possible good to the parties interested in 
agriculture. In effect, it did the greatest possible 
harm to both. No one demonstrated this position 
more completely than Cobden did, as, for instance, 
in the seventh of the speeches on Free Trade con- 
tained in the volumes which were edited by Mr. 
Bright and myself 

A very singular delusion occupied the minds of the 
landowners and farmers, a delusion so gross that in 
this day we are amazed at the persistency with which 
it was maintained. The agriculturist was instructed 
that the principal object on which he should allow 
his energies to converge was the production of com, 
and not of com only, but wheat. He erred in good 
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company, for tliis delusion permeates the economical 
writings of Bicardo, one of the acutest thinkers who 
ever reasoned from wrong premisea In the settle^ 
ment of the tithe question the commutation was 
based on com averages entirely, though, fortu- 
nately for the tithe owners, on the three principal 
kinds of gramineoiis corn, for the other elements 
of farm produce were previously liable to tithe in 
kind. 

Hardly any pecsons discovered, during the period in 
which agitation was carried on against the Corn Laws, 
that a reduction in the price of wheat would be 
followed by an exaltation in the price of barley and 
oats, and still more notably in that of other agricultural 
produce, as meat, butter, cheese, wool, and poultry. 
The reason for this rise is strictly economical The 
more plentiful is the supply of the first necessary of 
life, that is, a necessary which is in universal demand, 
and in nearly equal quantities by all, the wider is 
the field from which 'the demand for the second ne- 
cessaries of life are forthcoming. If wheat be cheap, 
barley and oats, cceteris paribus, rise in price, for the 
public can consume more beer, and use the services 
of horses more freely. But the case is still stronger 
in the iu*ticles of meat and dairy produce. Cheap 
bread uieans dear meat, and the reverse is equally 
an illustration of one economical law. The horrors 
which Protectionists predicted about the abandonment 
of land then cultivated, and the consequent diminu- 
tion of rent, have been proved to be .fallacies as gross 
as witchcraft and astrology were. The rent of agri- 
cultural land has steadily risen, and for the reason 
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that the price of those secondary necessaries to which 
allusion has been made has grown steadily. 

No one, it is true, saw more clearly than Cobden 
did how deficient was the production of British 
agriculture. It was so, as the Protectionist party 
admitted thirty years ago; it is so now, as many 
eminent personages, who are the heirs of Protectionist 
opinion, acknowledge now. But Cobden also traced the 
cause with perfect logical exactness to the absence of 
security to the tenant, a consequent upon the system 
under which land is let throughout the greater part 
of the South of England; to the barbarous absurdity 
of entails and settlements of land, under which the 
majority of proprietors are compelled to deal with 
life interests onlv, and are therefore deterred from 
permanent improvement, as well as judicious business 
arrangements with their tenants ; and to the excessive 
preservation of game, especially ground game. The 
mischief done by game is vastly increased in these 
days, for the custom of battue shooting has been en- 
couraged by the high authority of men who, we may 
hope, were ignorant of the mischief they were doing. 
The prosperity of labour and capital has made meat and 
dairy produce dear, but the deamess is greatly enhanced 
by the wanton waste of resources consequent on exces- 
sive game preserving, and the insecurity of the tenant. 

It is almost superfluous to say that the theory of 
dependence on the foreigner being a grave political 
danger is an exploded fallacy. Unless nations resolve 
on adopting a policy of absolute political seclusion, 
they always wish to sell, and wish to do so with 
greater eagerness the more their industry is devoted 
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to raw produce. Cobden therefor^ insisted that the 
general industry of the country would be assisted by 
a trade with those communities which produced raw 
material largely, just as he foresaw that the farmer would 
be compensated for cheap wheat by a rise in the price 
of all other agricultural products. Nor was he slow to 
discover that the reciprocity of a beneficial trade was 
one of the surest preventives to that quarrelsomeness 
which politicians are apt to foster, and for which na- 
tions suffer. Men who know that they have to lose 
a great deal by going to war, will think once, twice, 
thrice, before they take an international difference out of 
the region of diplomacy and carry it into warfare ; and 
politicians are finding that some of the mischief which 
they cause will react upon them. The punishment 
which such men endure for wantonly dividing nations, 
and hounding them on to each other's throats, is not 
yet severe enough, though it is increasingly deterrent. 

A policy of exclusion firom importation, facilities 
being given for exportation, increases the * dependence' 
of the country which adopts such a coiu^e. In other 
words, a protective system places the country which 
accepts it in a position of disadvantageous trade. The 
proof of this position is not difficult, for it is derived 
firom the elementary principles of commercial inter- 
course. Since all exchange between country and 
country is of commodities — the fact is equally true, 
though not so plain, of the trade between members 
of the same poUtical society — that country is placed 
at the greatest disadvantage, which either by the 
accident of its industry, or by the artificial regulations 
with which its trade is fettered, has the fewest 
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exports with which to deal in foreign imports, or 
admits the fewest imports against its exports. .This 
result is quite irrespective of the loss which a pro- 
tective or prohibitive system puts on the consumer, 
who might purchase foreign comtmodities freely, but 
is either debarred from their use, or curtailed in the 
free enjoyment of them. For instance, the loss which 
the protective tariff of the United States puts on 
the inhabitants of that country is threefold. The 
most obvious is the fact that the general public does 
not get the article which it needs as cheaply or con- 
veniently as it might, or in other words, its labour 
does not go so far as it would- go, under a fi^e 
system of exchange, in obtaining the necessaries and 
conveniences of life. Next, (a fact which is less 
obvious, but sufficiently demonstrated by experience, 
and quite capable of explanation in the light of 
economical laws,) the producer of the protected article, 
in his eagerness to grasp the home market, is debarred 
or debars himself, as the case may be, from entering 
into competition in the foreign market. At the present 
moment, to take an example, the United States could 
take the first place in the coal and iron industry of 
the world. As it is, they have no place at all in 
those industries. The same fact may be illustrated 
by many other instances. 

But the most important effect is induced on the 
producer of those articles which do command a foreign 
market, as, in the American Union, bread-stuffs and 
dairy produce. Here the Western farmer, in common 
with every other inhabitant of the Union, suffers the 
loss of an exalted price in those articles which are 
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necessaiy for his own comfbrtaUe sobsisteiicey and in 
those again which he leqnireB in ord^r to cany on 
his industry to the best advantage. But he also ex- 
changes his own piodoce to the least advantage. 
Were the articles whidi are purdiased by his bfead- 
stoffiB and dairy |Hrodnce nmn^ons, he ooold conunand 
the best price for his exports. Bat the dioice of 
exchange being limited, he gets the worst prica Were 
he to refuse, under the paternal wisdom of the L^is- 
lature, and the pressure of the Eastern manu&ctureis, to 
sell for anything but gold, the narrowest form under 
which protection is practised, he would injure his 
market still more. He would sdl what he has to 
sell for the least poesiUe amount of gold, and he 
would get the least possible value of articles in ex- 
change for the gold whkh he buys so deariy. In 
Inief, that country which has adopted the fireest 
possible system of exchange in dealing with that 
country which has fettered itself with the most 
restricted system, gets, as a consumer of those articles 
in which it is supplied by the restricted country, the 
greatest possible quantity of those articles which it 
imports, at the least possible cost There is therefore 
the greatest possible reason in the common allegation 
of foreign Governments, that free trade suits the 
circumstances of the British nation. The marvel is, 
that while they are guided by statesmen whose in- 
telligence on the principles of trade is far lower than 
that of the noblemen who signed Lord Stanleys pro- 
test in June, 1 846, the subjects of those Governments 
do not see that the British policy is equally suitable 
io themselves. 
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I have stated above that the protective or prohibitive 
enactments of other nations are of great benefit to 
the inhabitants of this country, in so far as they are 
consumers. Twenty-three centuries ago, the Athenian 
statesman commented on the fact that his country 
enjoyed the products of foreign countries as freely 
and as familiarly as the producers of those articles did 
themselves, and he doubtlessly knew that this plenty 
was induced by the free trade poUcy of the Athenian 
commonwealth. The fact which was true so long 
ago, is true now. 

But the restrictive policy of foreign countries, though 
it assists the British consumer, hinders, to some extent, 
the energy of the British producer. The foreign 
market is limited by fiscal regulations of a protective 
character, and the foreign purchaser is put to a dis- 
advantage. But this disadvantage leads him to buy 
less. He pays more than he needs for the articles 
which he imports, but he thereupon imports less than 
he needs. He gives more of his bread-stuffs and 
dairy produce for British linens, calicoes and hardwares 
than he would give if the trade between him and the 
United Kingdom were free, but he takes less of those 
articles of British industry than he would if his 
dealings were not restricted. Now it is well known 
that Cobden, besides identifying himself with a free- 
trade policy, undertook the ftmctions of a commercial 
diplomatist, and, as the world knows, with great ad- 
vantage to both the countries who entered into negoti- 
ation, he settled the terms of the Commercial Treatv 
with France. It is by reason of the economical laws which 
have been referred to above, that a seeming paradox 

£ 
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can be explained, Le. that the French manufectorers 
gained an advantage in the very articles which were 
brought into the region of British competition under 
the Treaty, while similar advantages accrued to the 
British manufacturers. Both produced more, and both 
sold on better terms. Had, however, the British 
Government altered its tariff without any n^otiation 
or reciprocal action on the part of the French Govern- 
ment, all the benefits of the Commercial Treatv would 
have been secured to the English nation, in so &r 
as they were consumers, though they would have been 
debarred from some which have accrued to them as 
producera 

The second of Lord Stanley's reasons for protesting 
against the repeal of the Com Laws contains, there- 
fore, the germ of that truth which Cobden, fifteen years 
after the promulgation of the protest, served to vindi- 
cate. But the author of the protest was imconscious 
of the truth which was latent in his reason. He ob- 
jected that since reciprocity was not granted, foreign 
Governments might prohibit exports; forgetting that 
the prohibition of exports of com in corn-exporting 
countries was exceedingly rare, and would be, except 
under the most utterly abnormal circiunstances, an ex- 
ceedingly unpopular measure, even in the most despotic 
countries ; as was seen by the slowness with which the 
com ports of Russia were closed during the Crimean 
war. He also forgot that the wider the com market 
is, the less rifik is there of probable failures in the 
harvest, and by implication, the less reason to fear 
' precautionary measures.' Least of all did he see that 
the parties who had most to fear from the fact that 
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foreign nations would not reciprocate free trade were the 
manufacturers, whom future danger and present mis- 
chief rendered clamorous for the repeal of British 
protection. But, in fact, nothing can be well more 
ludicrous than the proposal that the British nation 
should starve itself regularly, in order to obviate the 
risk of being reduced to scarcity through the adoption 
of an expedient which a civilised Government would 
hardly ventiure to use, and an uncivilised one would 
hardly be able to recognise, — a restriction, namely, on 
the exportation of com. 

It was supposed that the withdrawal of protection 
would tend to throw land out of cultivation. That 
the elation of ^ artificial scarcity by virtue of re- 
stricted importation was a stimulus to the cultivation 
of that quality of land which would otherwise have 
been left untilled was an opinion entertained, as is 
well known, by West and Anderson, and was elevated 
into an economical law by Ricardo. It is more than 
probable that the supposed cause has never really 
operated; that the celebrated Law of Rent, which 
has been elaborated by Eicardo, with all its conse- 
quences, is as imaginary as the cosmical theory of 
Ptolemy; and that had the economical system of 
Ricardo been an induction from facts instead of a 
construction from a few positions, this eminently 
sagacious thinker would never have arrived at such 
an inference as he promulgated. But political economy 
has constantly suffered from hypotheses, and has 
always been developed fix)m inductions. 

Even if land had been thrown out of cultivation 
by the withdrawal of protection, such a consequent 

E 2 
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was absolutely no argument for the continuance of 
protection. It was no plea to a starving people and 
a stunted industry that the rent of the landlord 
ought not to suffer, or that the beneficence of natiure 
and the reciprocity of food which trade affords should 
be denied to the public in order that a particular 
interest should thrive. Under this system of re- 
striction, the burner and the landowner were taught 
to consider that the misfortime of the public was their 
opportunity ; a theory as dangerous as it is delusive. 
It cannot be denied, however, that Lord Stanley's 
objection had some plausibility. It is a matter of 
profound interest to the public that the soil of the 
country should be well cultivated, since every country 
has^ in relation to a portion of its agricultural products, 
a partial * protection ' by nature, while in certain 
other products the protection almost amounts to 
prohibition. Thus, for example, home-grown com is 
protected by all the cost of carriage from those regions 
out of which it is exported, and by the chM-ges levied 
by intermediaries. Hence the cheaper the com, the 
greater the protection. The fSsu^ilities for importing 
wheat are greater than those for importing barley and 
oats, and hence, while free tmde has reduced the 
average price of wheat, that of barley and oats has 
risen in spite of free trade. 

But in the case of meat and dairy produce of a 
perishable kind, the protection is almost absolute. 
The Western world sends large quantities of cheese 
and bacon to the English market, though the cost of 
these articles is enormously enhanced by freight and 
trade charges. But meat and butter are hardly obtained 
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except from the United Kingdom, for the art of pre- 
serving these articles for a distant market is almost 
in its infancy. It is therefore not without reason 
that the public looks with anxiety to the successful 
cultivation of the soil, and though it is not perhaps 
yet alive to the causes which hinder that success, it 
certainly is beginning to see the inconsistency of those 
who insist on the paramount necessity of improved 
agriculture, and who demand that they should be able 
to abuse their ownership for mischievous and selfish 
gratifications. The hindrance which is put on agri- 
culture by the excessive preservation of game, by the 
laws regulating the devolution and permitting the 
settlement of land, and by the system of short 
tenancies, were perpetually exposed by Cobden. True 
to his habit of dealing with the effects of such 
anomalies, he traced the mischief principally to the 
loss which the farmer's interests suffered ; since it is 
sufficient for economical purposes to demonstrate that 
a branch of industry is thwarted or depressed, to find 
a reason for the removal of such impedimenta But it 
may be also necessary, in order to waken the political 
forces which bring about a reform, to invite the public 
to take a part in the necessary change, by pointing 
to the evils which are inflicted on society in general 
by a mischievous economical condition. 

Another plea for protection was *the exclusive or 
peculiar burdens laid upon land/ There is no country 
in the world in which taxation for imperial purposes 
lies more lightly on land than it does in ours. In 
common with every other source of income, land is 
liable to a variable income tax. But its further con- 
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tribution to the revenue is limited to tlie ancient land 
tax, an assessment onerous enough at its first im- 
position, but long become excessively light when 
compared with the present value of that on which 
it was imposed nearly two centuries ago. In most 
European countries the contribution which rent pays 
to imperial revenue is very large. The justice of this 
contribution is to be found in the feet, that alone of 
all objects in demand its increasing value does not 
depend on the labour of the possessor. It is true 
that we are often told of the shrewdness which indi- 
viduals show in purchasing land for trade .purposes, 
and are asked whether such a perception is not 
analogous to other business operations. But the 
price which a judicious speculator in land gets for 
the intelligence which has guided his purchase, how- 
ever striking in the particular case, is too trivial to 
deserve consideration in the general increase of the 
value of land, and is due moreover to an appreciation 
of the more rapid rise which will take place in such 
a particular plot than will occur in other plots. 

The rent of land entirely arises from the joint effect 
of agricultural skill and demand for agricultural 
produce. I omit designedly (since the omission is 
only a still stronger illustration of my rule) the rent 
of building sites. Land which paid a rent of four 
shillings an acre nearly two centuries ago, and pays 
a rent of forty shillings now, does not owe this en- 
hancement in the price of soil to the pressure of 
population, and a recourse being had to inferior soils, 
and the greater cost of labour in procuring food, as 
the Bicardian theory of rent alleges, but to a pre- 
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dsely opposite cause. Rent has increased simply 
because the cost of cultivation has diminished. Un- 
doubtedly if there were a scanty population in the 
country, rent would fall, and might be wellnigh ex- 
tinguished. But for just the same reason the price 
of cotton and woollen stufis would fall, if the demand 
for such articles were to diminish. It may be confi- 
dently stated that the production of a quarter of com 
at the present time is effected at a fourth of the cost 
at which it was obtained in the beginning of the 
eighteenth century. Hence rents have risen ; and it 
is certain, that were the hindrances attending the 
due cultivation of the soil, which have been alluded 
to above, removed, the rise of agricultural rent 
would be even more rapid than it has been during 
modern experience. If, therefore, there be any object 
of value which is equitably open to growing taxation, 
it is the rent of land; because its value increases 
spontaneously, or without eflfort on the part of its 
owner. 

This produce is divisible into two portions. The 
owner of the one portion has a very ancient title, 
one more ancient than that of any private owner 
whatsoever. It is not easy to say when the title 
was first acknowledged, but it* is certain that it was 
generally admitted before the Conquest. This portion 
is tithe. It is absurd to say that a tithe rent-charge 
is a burden on land. It is really a partition of rent. 
Its destination may be anomaloiis ; its mode of col- 
lection was certainly invidious, though its increase 
was not intrinsically different from the growth of land- 
lord's rent ; and its form of payment obscured the true 
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significance of the charge. Its extinction • would no 
(jloubt increase the landowner s rent, but so would the 
extinction of a mortgage. It has been advantage- 
ously commuted into a true rent-charge, and not the 
least part of the benefit arising from this arrange- 
ment is the fact that its true natiure has been 
rendered clear. 

The chief tax which land pays, or seems to pay, is 
the rate for the relief of the poor. 

The defence which CJobden gave for laying this tax 
on land, or, to be more correct, primarily on the occu- 
piers of land, is threefold.* First, he allied that it 
was ' an ancient tax,' which had followed the owner- 
ship of land for three centuries. Next, that * the poor 
had the first right to a subsistence from the land.' 
Third, that ' land is the only property which, in a 
country growing in population and advancing in 
prosperity, always increases in value, and without 
any help from the owners.' One of these principles 
has been commented on, but something remains to 
te said for the others. 

There is a justification in retaining a tax on per- 
manent property which does not apply to moveable 
estates. It is that such a tax is capable of nimierical 
interpretation, and is numerically interpreted. A tax 
on the profits of business is a tax on a variable and 
uncertain quantity, and cannot in the sale or transfer 
of such a business be capable of anything like an exact 
appraisement. Hence, when such a tax is levied, two 
contingencies arise, one of which defeats its equity, 
the other its security. Taxes on profits may be 

* Speeches, voL i. p. 419. 
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transferred from the nominal payer to another person. 
For instance, a few months ago a deputation waited 
on Mr. Lowe, and complained of the London co-ope- 
rative shops. * We retail tradesmen/ they alleged, 
'cannot compete against these shops for cheapness, 
because they pay no Income Tax, and we do.' This 
statement either means that a London retaU trades- 
man looks on an Income Tax as part of the outgoings 
of his business, and charges his customers with it, in 
the price of the goods he sells, which is obvious ; or it 
means nothing, which is improbable. Hence the cus- 
tomer who pays Income Tax on his own earnings, 
is forced to pay Income Tax on his consumption 
also. 

Again, it has never been found possible to levy 
any considerable tax on profits without forcing cap- 
ital away. It is said that the Income Tax of th^ 
United States, perhaps concurrently with other ele- 
ments in the insane system which is called finance 
across the Atlantic, has caused a considerable migra- 
tion of capital from the Union. Taxes, however, may 
be laid on land and on labour, without materially 
diminishing the desirableness of the former as a 
means of investment, and without driving the latter 
into the habit of emigration. A permanent tax, 
therefore, on the rent of land is always intelligible, 
and always fulfils the condition of a tax which is 
intended to affect a particular description of property, 
provided it is paid by the landowner and not by 
the occupier. Moreover, if the tax be an old one and 
is remitted, the remission does not, as in the case 
with labour and capital, give energies to both, but 
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is merely a present firom the State to an individual 
who has either purchased an estate at a reduced rate 
in consideration of the tax, or, possessing an andent 
estate by inheritance, has entered upon property the 
increase in the value of which is wholly due to other 
causes besides those which give its value to any other 
kind of property. 

The second argument which Cobden alleged con- 
tains the gist of the answer to the question, — What 
is the incidence of local taxation \ This question was 
mooted in 1846, and has been put before the public 
over and over again since that time as an argument 
ad misericordiam on the part of the landowners. As 
is well known, a snap division of some significance 
was given on it in the last (1872) Session of Parlia- 
ment, on the motion of Sir Massey Lopes. 

The statement that the poor have a first right to 
maintenance from the land, implies that the legal 
relief of destitution is some compensation or other. 
But a compensation for what ? The answer is twofold. 
The peasant has been excluded from participation in 
the soil by enclosures which have annihilated his in- 
terest and conferred it on the large proprietor, or by 
the extension of proprietary rights over limited 
estates; and he has been constrained by the law 
which has secured him that legal maintenance when 
destitute, to work at such wages as would not allow 
him to anticipate destitution, or even provide against 
casualty. Now all wages must include as much as is 
needed to bring up a family to take the labourer s 
place, must supply what is necessary to insure against 
sickness, and must find an annuity against old age. 
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If the ordinary wages of a labourer are insufficient 
for these purposes (and the most energetic of those 
people who preach contentment to the agricultural 
labourer has never averred that his wages can cover 
these chances), it follows that those who employ him 
make a better bargain for his labour than they would 
be able to make if the Poor Law and its rates did 
not provide him with means against those exigencies 
and those casualties. Thus, so far from the incidence 
of the Poor Bate being against the landowner, it really 
is a means by which he obtains cheap labour, or in 
other words, is an outlay for which the landowner 
gets a tantamount retiun. For as the farmer pays 
in rent whatever he gets in the price of produce over 
and above cost and profit, it follows that in his case 
the diminished cost of labour, due to the Poor Eate, 
appears on the landlord's side of the ledger in the 
shape of increased rent. And if part of the cost of 
the Poor Rate is extracted from those who do not 
employ labour to get profit, as for example from the 
tithe-owner and the ordinary occupier in towns, the 
landowner gets a higher rent by the fact of the Poor 
Eate than he could if the Poor Eate were not levied 
at all. 

In the speech to which I have already referred, 
Cobden declared that if the demand on the part of 
the landowner for a remission of taxation on the plea 
of peculiar burdens were insisted on, he was fully 
prepared to enter into the question, and to make the 
landowner regret that he had ever mooted the matter ; 
since he would not only be beaten in the attempt, 
but would assuredly be constrained to accept a com- 
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promise when the facts were made known, which 
would be far more disastrous to his personal interests 
than the very moderate amount of taxation to which 
he is at present subject, or apparently subject. He 
would have approached the question from the point 
of view indicated above, as is clear not only firom 
what he continually stated on the subject, but firom 
what he has left on record as to the risk which 
would happen to the landed interest as soon as the 
facts were disclosed. 

The only remaining plea of any significance, on 
which the remonstrant peers based their opposition to 
the legislation of 1846, was the mischief which 
free trade in com would do to the Colonies. The 
sliding scale was less stringent towards Canada than 
it was to other countries, and an attempt was made 
to seciure to this colony certain advantages which 
were denied to the American agriculturist, by de- 
manding certificates of origin from the colonial 
exporter. It is hardly necessary to say that a cer- 
tificate of origin is one of the clumsiest of defences 
against a smuggler, and that the proof of this fact is 
to be found in many instances of systematic and suc- 
cessful evasion. None of these, perhaps, is better 
known than that of swom^ff bullion, i. e. bullion 
the export of which was permitted if the dealer swore 
that it was not the product of coined British gold. 
A few pence per ounce was the market price paid to 
those who took the oath of origin. 

This is not the place in which to discuss the colonial 
system. It is sufficient to say that it entailed a double 
I08B on the colonist and the British consumer, since the 
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basis of the colonial system was reciprocity. If the article 
could be procured as conveniently from the colony as 
from any other region, the regulation was superfluous ; 
if it could not, the regulation was mischievous, since it 
constrained both parties to deal in the least advan- 
tageous market. But so enamoured were politicians 
with the colonial system, that as late as 1846 Lord 
Stanley could bring himself to say that this country 
owed much of its greatness to a policy which, sixty 
years before, had been proved by Adam Smith to be 
a fallacy and a delusion. 

How the material wealth of this country has pro- 
gressed, despite the sinister predictions of the protec- 
tionist party, and how this progress is the admitted 
product of its system of free exchange, is matter of 
history. I am aware that attempts have been made 
to explain this colossal growth by other causes. For 
example, it is said to have ensued from the gold dis- 
coveries of California and Australia, or from the 
progress of physical science applied to industrial arts. 
A little reflection, however, will show that those who 
give such an explanation have mistaken effect for 
cause. The gold of those countries could not have 
been obtained except by the exchange of commodities, 
and the production of these commodities could not 
have taken place except by the free and abundant 
importation of food. Similarly, the assistance of me- 
chanical science is the result of a stimulant applied 
to producers, who see the remimeration for improved 
processes of production in an extended market for 
their products. 

I have dwelt at length on the allegations which 
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were made in defence of the protective system, partly 
because the reasonings with which Cobden met the 
protectionist were the central principles of his eco- 
nomical theory, partly because it would be an error 
to suppose that false economical theories are destroyed 
as soon as ever they are refiited. The theory of pro- 
tection is always plausible, because it always appeals 
to the immediate interests of those who are able and 
anxious to procure it for themselves. Now it takes 
a very good man to deny himself the prospect of the 
immediate advantage which protection offers him, and 
it takes a very wise man to see that the advantage 
is only immediate, and never permanent 

The service which Cobden did to the cause of firee 
trade was, that he made that which had hitherto been 
the theory of a few philosophers the practice of a 
nation. ' I have tried,' says Cobden, in one of his 
speeches,* * to popularise Adam Smith,^ alluding to one 
view of that great economist. Mr. Mill has commented 
on the prodigious advance which is made by a great 
thinker who has instantly and permanently refuted 
a fallacy ; comparing the change which such a demon- 
stration effects in the mind of a reader, to the sudden 
enlightenment in the mind of a child when its crude 
fancies are clearly corrected by the instruction of adult 
experience. But the service which Cobden rendered 
in giving instruction to the whole nation, and in tri- 
umphantly converting timid and hesitating statesmen, 
is rarer, and was even more useful. It is true, that 
in order to effect this result there must be a nation 
which can be instructed, as well as a mind capable of 

♦ VoL ii p. i8o. 
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imparting the teaching, and there probably must be also 
a set of circumstances which rouse attention and keep 
up interest. But it is not a little remarkable that 
though the subject which Cobden took in hand has as 
great a significance to other nations which boast, perhaps 
justly, more logical habits of thought than those which 
characterise our countrymen, and who possess or per- 
mit greater facilities for political or economical instruc- 
tion, the teacher has as yet been wanting, and the 
conclusions to which we have come in practice are to 
such persons still buried in the books of thinkers. 

It is exceedingly hard for a public man to avoid the 
seductions of a compromise. We are told, perhaps 
on high authority, that the course of Enghsh political 
action is invariably a compromise, and that this result 
is due to the balance of political forms in the British 
constitution. We are even advised to admire the 
beneficence of the result, because it is alleged that 
the balance of these forms is beneficent. The balance 
is, I believe, a far grosser political fiction than the 
balance of power was, and the compromise which 
is so much applauded has nothing, except indirectly, to 
do with the political institutions from which it is 
supposed to be derived. It is true that in a social or 
political constitution, every social element counts for 
something in the aggregate of forces, either as a check 
or as an impulse. But it is also true, that where 
separate interests are endowed with an independent 
vitality and a power of restriction, one of those 
interests is certain to rule, and the others have to 
submit. They may submit after a struggle, and they 
may check the ruler by the fear that they may recover 
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the ground they have lost and dispute the victory 
again. Thus it is clear that the Crown governed this 
country in its interests from the accession of the Tudor 
dynasty to the expvdsion of the Stuarts, some few con- 
cessions having been made from time to time to the 
claim of public rights, and one very serious alarm 
having been given to this pohtical instrument; that 
the aristocracy seized the reins at the Revolution, and 
held it tQl the passage of the first Reform Bill, using 
the nomination-boroughs as a means for seeming their 
power; and that the mercantile classes have wielded 
the political forces of this country up to the passage 
of the second Reform BilL It is equally clear that, 
in time to come, political power will be wielded by 
a democracy, whose counsels as yet are crude and 
divided, and which has been hitherto induced to 
acquiesce in the leadership of the great hereditary 
Houses of the two historical parties. How long this 
acquiescence will last cannot be predicted. It may be 
continued for a generation or more. It may be with- 
held speedily and suddenly. It is certain that when 
it is once withheld it will never be regranted. 

What is called a compromise is in reality a con- 
cession. It is a grant of a little to avoid the surrender 
of a whole ; it is often accepted to avoid that demand 
for the satisfaxjtion of vested interests or habitual 
abuses, the compensation for which has been carried to 
such an alarming height lately, that there is some reason 
to fear lest legitimate claims may hereafter be ignored. 
Such compromises or concessions bring about a tempo- 
rary lull, but never efiect a true pacification. Over 
and over again, persons who have been parties to these 
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arrangemente imagine that they have achieved finality, 
in order to find that the attack on a privilege is certain 
to be renewed. 

In the earliest days of his political career, Cobden 
was not unwilling to contemplate a compromise. He 
conceived that a tax on com amounting to two 
shillings a quarter might be legitimately levied as 
a matter of revenue only.* But he soon repudiated 
even this slight concession. Food, he saw, was the 
raw material of labour,'and aU taxes on raw materials 
are mischievous, this being the most mischievous of 
alL Thenceforward he argued against a fixed duty 
with the same energy that he inveighed against the 
sliding scale. He would have all or none. And with 
similar perseverance he repudiated the daim to com- 
pensation put forward by the protectionist party. Peel 
indeed made them some grants. He retained a shilling 
duty, an impost which was reckoned to have put 
about a milUon-and-a-half of money annually into the 
pockets of the British corn-growers. He transferred 
a small amount of local taxation to the Consolidated 
Fund. And he sanctioned a very evil precedent, that 
of alloT^dng landowners to borrow of the Government 
at rates below the market price of permanent loans. 

A politician who repudiates compromises is ostra- 
cised firom office. It was perhaps no great loss for 
Cobden, for except during the short time in which 
Lord Aberdeen held office, he could not have taken 
part in any Administration. When he was offered a 
place in Lord Palmerston s second Cabinet he declined 
it. ,He could, as he told me at the time, have taken 

♦ Political Writings, L p. 149. 
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oflBce under Lord John Eussell, but for Lord Palmer- 
ston he had an antipathy which, in any man of less 
genial and conciliatory character, might have passed 
for prejudice; in one of less purity and singleness 
of purpose, for an unfair misapprehension of a popular 
politician. 

The rarity of such a man as Cobden was, is not 
only due to the infrequency with which his peculiar 
genius is bestowed on mankind, and I may add, 
perhaps, the scantiness of the occasions on which such 
a genius may find a subject on which to exercise itself, 
but in the prodigious sacrifices which such a career 
exacts. For it, and for his public duty, Cobden sacri- 
ficed totally his private interests. It is no secret that 
when he commenced his labours he was in the fair ex- 
pectation of an ample fortune, to be obtained by the 
legitimate process of a lucrative business which he had 
founded and advanced. His labours, which made the 
nation rich, made him poor. The man who thinks he 
can earn business profit without superintending the 
business in which his capital is invested, expects a law 
of nature to be suspended in his favour. Had Cobden 
realised his property when he entered on his public 
career, he might have had a competence amply 
sufficient for his modest and fiiigal habits. But this 
is not all. Such a public man as he was, unless his 
fortxmes had been abundant, was forced to sacrifice his 
domestic relations, to neglect his home. Nor was he 
long in doubt about the surrender which he had to 
make. The education which a great statesman can 
give his children is the highest which can be imparted. 

at it is very rarely the case that he has the oppor- 
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tunity or leisure to grant the boon. Mr. Galton would 
find it difficult to illustrate his theory of hereditary 
genius from the families of statesmen. 

The effect of the repeal of the Com Laws reached 
further than the legislation against which the energies 
of the League were directed. It is true that, im- 
mediately on the repeal, the Council of the League 
resolved to destroy the organisation which they had 
so laboriously created. The temptation to continue 
the machinery by which free trade in food had been 
obtained was strong; Li the first place, men are 
unwilling to part with any serviceable power, and are 
very apt to conclude that the purposes which such a 
power can effect are far from being accomplished by 
the first victory. They know that when the bond is 
broken, it is not easy to gather the forces of action to- 
gether again. They know that there is no gratitude in 
poUtics, and that the malignity of beaten and baffled 
adversaries, particularly of such adversaries as are 
studiously taught that their ruin has been designed 
by the reforms of which they have been the objects or 
the victims, is imsleeping and unsparing. In the next 
place, the repeal of the Com Laws was only the 
reduction of one fort in the great stronghold of pro- 
tection. The victory, to be sure, enabled the suc- 
cessful combatants to command the other forts, but 
still they had to be reduced. There were the Navi- 
gation Laws, which enhanced freights. There were 
the differential duties on colonial produce, especially 
on sugar and timber, which pressed heavily on con- 
sumers and producers. There was a fiscal system of 
Excise, which did its special mischief to various domestic 

F 2 
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industries. And again, there was another motive for 
maintaining the oi^ganisation of the League^ in the 
threat that when the inevitable reaction of political 
feeling came, the jMt>tectionist party would seek to 
reverse the legislation of 1846, and certainly to prevent 
its extension. As a matter of fact, such a purpose 
held the protectionist party together, till the coUapee 
of Mr. Disraehs Budget in 1852. 

But the leaders of the agitation determined to dis* 
solve the League. They did not indeed intend to be 
negligent. They declared that they would at once revive 
it, if any effort were seriously made to cany out 
the threat of reacdonarv measures. Had it been 
TLeo&SB&TY, they would have attempted, and perhaps 
with success, to recall the enthusiasm by which the 
Com Laws were swept away in 1 846. But there were 
not a few persons among the less sanguine members 
of that great Association, who deplored the suicide 
which the free-trade party advocated and effected. 
There were some who beUeved that the League might 
be advantageously retained as a means for e^cting 
poUtical as well as economical reforms. The wiser 
and more judicious members of the Association de- 
termined on another o:»urse. The principal motives 
which influenced them were twa 

In the first place, they were aware that there is 
no real reaction in the poUcy of a free country. It 
is true that there are occasions in the history of every 
progressive community, when poUtical activity and 
intelligence are arrested, and some signs induce an 
alarm that even a reversal is at hand. But since 
the constitution of this country was formed by the 
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Act of Settlement, all public questions which have 
once been fairly debated and decided on, have, with 
one exception, been never seriously reviewed. The 
exception to which I refer is the occasional Conformity 
Act, which the reactionary party in Anne's reign was 
bent on carrying, which was continually rejected by 
the House of Lords, and which was finally permitted 
in 171 1, only to last for eight years. But my memory 
supplies me with no other instance of a deliberate aban- 
donment on the part of the nation of any principle 
which it has fully discussed and deliberately settled. 
This is the true finality in politics, and anything short 
of such a settlement, however loudly partisans may 
talk of a compromise, is merely temporary. My reader 
will recall to memory many such achievements in the 
progress of constitutional liberty, in which victory 
means that the conquerors will never be dispossessed. 
After 1846, the revival of a sliding scale or fixed 
duty on com was as impossible as an attempt to 
restore the Stuart prerogative, or a general warrant, 
or an Act to licence the Press, or a rotten borough, or 
a restricted franchise would be now. 

Again, it was certain that all other forms of the 
protectionist system would follow the doom of the 
principal offender against free trade. One by one 
these minor anomalies were found to be indefensible, 
and fell almost without a struggle. The differential 
Sugar Duties and the Navigation Laws gave way first, 
and the Shilling Duty on com, which professed to be 
a mere registration duty, but was virtually a small 
compensation to the landowners, fell last, almost 
without comment, certainly without remonstrance. The 
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small band of able men, who under the name of 
Peelites had been originally the most energetic ad- 
vocates of protection, vied with the Whigs, who were 
also converted from fixed duties, in carrying out the 
experiment of Peel's first great Budget, and in develop- 
ing a soimd system of finance. Since thie repeal of 
the Com Laws, the old Tory remnant, under the 
alias of a Conservative party, has* rarely been in 
power, and then for the most part only on sufferance. 
It appears necessary that its traditions should be kept 
alive, and this can only, it seems, be effected by an 
occasional and brief permission to form an Admini- 
stration. But it is powerless to reverse the past, and 
the farsighted agents of commercial freedom in 1846 
could fairly assume as much, when they discussed the 
continuance or suspension of their organisation. 

It was an indirect service to the science of political 
action, but a service of the highest kind, when the 
Free Traders dissolved the League. The agitation for 
every social reform, and the mechanism by which such 
a reform can be achieved, ought to be limited both in 
their objects and in their duration. In this country 
we have no associations in permanent opposition to 
Government, except those which are ridiculous and 
powerless. If men propose to themselves some political 
reform, they are careful to define the purposes for 
which they imite, and to forecast the dissolution of 
their organisation when the object which they put 
before themselves is achieved. We do not pretend to 
reconstruct society, we simply fasten on some mischief, 
and strive to mend it. We do not laboiu* for gener- 
alities, nor even for general reforms, but seek to deal 
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with special mischiefs. It is no doubt very difficult 
to win the results we aim at, but perseverance can 
generally gain its end, or at least, assimiing that its 
purpose is capable of proof, can make ultimate success 
inevitable. Unless I am mistaken, no nation has 
ever succeeded in attempting to remodel itself. The 
Abbe Sieyfes was the very reverse of a statesman in 
all that was practicable. Cobden was the type of one. 
The two men are in absolute contrast, in their means, 
and therefore m their ends. 

The result, however, of the Anti-Com-Law agitation, 
and the revision of the fiscal system in this country, 
contained in it the germs of a. thorough and a pacific 
revolution. It was not only a precedent in the 
assault of imtenable positions, but it was a foiunal 
notice that every kind of interference with natural 
liberty, and every grant of a special privilege, however 
imposing and sacred the privilege or institution might 
be, was open to challenge and might be challenged. 
It made no objection to that orderly delay in the 
acceptance of a reform, which requires the education 
of public opinion, by agitation and discussion, till that 
pubUc opinion pronoimces in favour of a change. 
The essential feature in the action of the Free 
Traders was that they did not attempt to found a 
clique of doctrinaires, but to correct hostile opinion. 
Hence it has followed that from the time of this re- 
markable movement, all parties have agreed that there 
is an opinion, which is to be developed, interpreted, 
and adopted. A generation ago men took guarantees 
firom those whom they admitted to political equality 
or civil rights, and strove by exacting pledges to 
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affirm finalities in politics. In these days such a 
process would be an anachronism. For example, wheA 
the Test Acts were repealed. Dissenters were called 
upon to declare that they would make no attack on 
the Anglican Establishment. The promise was of 
course futile, for it could only in the nature of things 
affect those who were enfranchised. At present, the 
most conservative of statesmen, as far as ecclesiastical 
matters are concerned, allows that, if public opinion 
demands it, the Establishment must go by the board. 
Such an admission is not, as foolish people say, de- 
structive, but eminently protective to the institution 
about which it is allowed, for it must as a con** 
sequence be shown, not only that the Establishment 
is useless, but that it is mischievous. 
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THE LAND QUESTION. 

Perhaps few of Cobden's utterances have been 
more frequently quoted than one which is contained 
in the last speech which he made in public* ' If,' 
he said at Rochdale, ' I were five-and-twenty or thirty, 
instead of, unhappily, twice that mmiber of years, I 
would take Adam Smith in hand, and I would have 
a League for free trade in Land just as we had a 
League for free trade in Com. You will find just 
the same authority in Adam Smith for the one as for 
the other ; and if it were only taken up as it must 
be taken up to succeed, not as a political, revolu- 
tionary, Radical, Chartist notion, but taken up on 
politico-economic grounds, the agitation would be 
certain to succeed ; and if you can apply free trade to 
land and to labour too — that is, by getting rid of 
those abominable restrictions in your parish settlements, 
and the like, — then, I say, the men who do that will 
have done for England probably more than we have 
been able to do by making free trade in com/ 

Another passage is equally significant : f * It is no 
use your talking of your army and navy, your export 
and yoiu" imports ; it is no use telling me you have a 
small portion of your people exceedingly well off. I 

* Speeches, vol. ii. p. 367. t Speeches, vol. ii. p. 116. 
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want w make the test in a comparison of the majority 
of the people against a majority in any other country. 
I say that with regard to some things in foreign coun- 
tries we do not compare so &TourabIy. The English 
peasantry has no parallel on the &oe of the earth. You 
have no other peasantiy like that of England — ^you 
have no other country in which it is entirely divorced 
from the land. There is no other country of the world 
where you will not find men turning up the furrow 
in their own freehold. Tou will not find that in 
England I don't want any revolution or any agra- 
rian outrages by which we ^ould change all tins.' 

Again :* * I believe we have no adequate con- 
ception of what the amount of production might be 
from a limited sur&ce of land, provided only the 
amount of capital were sufficient. There is no reason 
whatever why I should not live to see the day when 
a man who lays out £1000 on fifty acres of land will be 
a more independent, more prosperous, and more useful 
man, than many farmers who now occupy five or six 
himdred acres, with not one quarter or one tenth of 
the capital necessary to carry on the cultivation.' 

Again, after having given two arguments in justi- 
fication of the practice which casts * local taxation' 
on real estate, he adds,t *But I have another reason 
why this property should bear those local burdens, 
and it is this, — it is the only property which not only 
does not diminish in value, but, in a coxmtiy growing 
in population and advancing in prosperity, it always 
increases in value, and without any help from, the 
owners. These gentlemen complain that those rates 

* fljpeechfii^ ToL L p. 407. t Speeches, vol. L p. 420. 
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have increased in amount during a recent period. I 
will admit, if they like, that those local rates have 
increased. During the last hundred years they have 
increased, I will say, seven millions of money. That 
is taking an outside view. Well, but the real pro- 
perty upon which those rates are levied — the land and 
houses of this country — has increased in value four 
times as much ; and therefore they stand in an infi- 
nitely better situation now, paying twelve millions of 
local rates, than ever they did before in any former 
period in the history of this country.' These references 
might be multiplied, for Cobden was never weary of 
advocating a thorough and searching reform of the 
Land system in the United Kingdom. I shall take 
occasion hereafter to comment on the manner in which 
they were discussed by the public prints, and espe- 
cially by the Times; for there is no doubt that, on 
the whole, the last-named paper is a v6ry feiir expo- 
nent of the sentiments entertained at any given time 
by those classes which have hitherto been dominant 
in the administration of public aflfairs, and absolute 
in the Legislature. 

Researches into the social history of this country 
prove that, foiu* or five centiuries ago, land was very 
generally distributed. In every English parish or 
manor, portions of land held at a fixed rent, or at a 
fixed service commutable into a small money pajonent, 
were occupied by an agricultural population. The 
estate of the feudal superior contained a considerable 
portion, and probably the best portion, of the village. 
The income of this personage was derived partly from 
the profits obtainable by the cultivation of his own 
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domain, partly by the rents and other payments due 
from his tenants in perpetuity; for in those times 
for which we have the evidence of rentals, the pre- 
carious tenancy of the serfs, if indeed it ever existed, 
had wholly disappeared. As these tillers of the soil 
held of their manorial lords, so the manorial lords 
held of the Crown, either immediately or by inter- 
mediate stages. In theory, and in early times, perhaps 
in fact, the tenant of the Crown had only a life 
interest, or even a narrower tenure. In practice, 
however, these grants of the king to his tenants 
soon became estates of inheritance. But the earlier 
state remained m a legal generaHty. The English 
law invests the sovereign with the ultimate ownership 
of all land, and the nation, partly by having conferred 
no higher title than a parliamentary status on the 
House of Brunswick, and thereby repudiating the 
ancient theory of hereditary right, partly by com- 
muting the estate which it bestowed on the Crown 
by the Act of Settlement into a fixed annual sum, 
has succeeded to and enjoys whatever actual or re- 
versionary interest was possessed by the English 
sovereigns. To speak, as some persons have lately 
spoken, of the rights of the Crown in the London, 
parks, or even in any portion of that which was the 
hereditary estate of the monarch, as distinguished from 
his private acquisitions, is either foolish adulation, or 
transparent sophistry, or consummate ignorance. It 
is almost as absurd to speak of any resumption of 
these estates by the monarch on a fixture devolution of 
the Crown. The English monarch does not possess an 
inch of his public estate by any but a parliamentary 
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title, and the power which gave being legally competent 
to take away, the authority which enacted the Act of 
Settlement has an absolute power of repealing the Act. 
The value which we assign to our institutions will not 
be heightened by an error about their origin or their 
sanctions. 

Up to the time of the Reformation, the condition 
of the yeomanry, the descendants of the small free- 
holders and the inferior tenants of manorial lords, 
was progressively prosperous. The old English no- 
bility committed suicide during the long civil war of 
the fifteenth century, and their estates were in many 
cases divided among their social inferiors. But little 
more than half a century after the Battle of Bosworth 
another estate was all but annihilated, and a new aris- 
tocracy was founded on its ruins. The dissolution of 
the monasteries was long foreseen. The lands and the 
feudal privileges of these institutions were parcelled 
out among the dependants of the Crown. It is prob- 
able that the monasteries were indulgent landlords. 
It is certain that their successors were rapacious. 

Complaints about the extensive and irregular in- 
closure of common lands precede these events. But 
the complaint becomes systematic at the latter part of 
the sixteenth century and onwards. It appears that 
these usurpations were founded upon some indefinite 
custom. At last the aid of the Legislature was in- 
voked, in order to give a formal sanction to these 
proceedings. The first Enclosure Act was passed in 
the reign of Anne, and for a long time the private 
appropriation of public lands was attained through 
the Legislature. At last, the principle, if we can call 
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it so, which gave the principal landowner the power 
of increasing his estate, on something like the ratio 
by which prize money is distributed, and which was 
justified by the plea that such inclosures increased 
the national supply of food, was formulated in the 
establishment of a Board of Enclosure Commissioners, 
whose business it was to facilitate spoliation. 

The practice of p^mogeniture in the form with 
which we are familiar, is, I believe, peculiar to this 
country. It appears to have prevailed in Normandy 
before the French Revolution. Its origin in England 
may be traced to the policy of a foreign conqueror, 
whose interest induced him to establish a fortress in 
every county held by his own creatures, and who 
commissioned it, to overawe a subject people. Such a 
person was weU aware how important is the concentra- 
tion of force for the purpose of garrisoning a country. 
It was equally .obvious that the dependence of such 
nobles on the Crown would be secured by their fewness, 
and that if the estates which they held were parcelled 
out among their dependants, an organisation might 
be eflfected which would perhaps paralyse the royal 
power. Primogeniture was not instituted in Kent, 
and the men of Kent have taken up from time to 
time a very energetic attitude, from the days of Wat 
Tyler to the epoch of the Kentish petitions. 

The primogeniture of antiquity was a very different 
affitir, however, from its modem representative. This 
custom only affected land and the incidents of land. 
Personal estate was divided generally according to 
the rules of the civil code. But in the middle ages, 
personal estate was far more valuable than real 
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Most of the nobles and wealthy landowners culti- 
vated their own estates, and the stock of a well-tilled 
farm was, as a rule, worth three times at least, the 
fee simple of the soiL Of this the eldest son took 
only an equal portion with his brothers and sisters. 
The growth in the value of land and the adoption of 
a system of farming occupations have not only greatly 
modified the relations of an elder to a younger son, 
but have intensified that concentration of power, under 
the conditions of modem government, which it was 
the purpose of the first William to develope for per- 
sonal, or at least temporary objects. Nothing but a 
few accidents in administration, and especially that 
which limits the financial system of the country to 
the discretion of the Lower House, prevented the 
United Kingdom irom being governed by a very 
narrow oligarchy, and probably from being split up 
into a number of principalities like those of Germany 
at the close of the last century. The Upper House 
actually did rule this country from the Kevolution 
till the passage of the first Reform Bill. 

It is indeed not a little remarkable that the hotly- 
contested and hardly-won privileges or usurpations 
of the House of Commons have greatly obviated the 
power which the constitution of the House of Lords 
indirectly confers upon it. I have referred to the 
most significant, the origination of all money bills in 
the Lower Chamber. Another is the fact that in cases 
of malversation the Commons have the sole power of 
impeachment. A third is the peculiarly invidious 
character of an irresponsible veto, and the hesita- 
tion with which it must be exercised. Those ardent 
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politicians who aim at destroying the House of Lords 
have made a very imintelligent interpretation of po- 
litical forces. The framers of the Scotch Union were 
wise in abrogating the rule which had prevailed since 
the accession of the House of Stuart, that a Scotch 
peer might be elected to an English constituency. The 
framers of the Irish Union committed a grave error 
in permitting Irish peers to be eligible. To destroy 
the House of Peers, as long as the custom of primo- 
geniture and the power of settlement exists, and for 
two or three generations afterwards (unless indeed, 
what every sensible man would deprecate, the great 
estates were violently broken up and distributed), 
would be to hand over the constituencies to men of 
great wealth, and of considerable means for concili- 
ating popularity. As it is, a seat in the House of 
Lords is a form of dignified ostracism, and like ostra- 
cism, is a means for curtailing the inordinate influence 
which arises from the accumulation of great wealth 
and of admitted social position in a few hands. 

The practice of entail had a beginning which is 
widely distinct from its developement and extension. 
Its object was to create a body of male tenants who 
might be dependent on the grantors of the estate in 
fee, and whose estate should revert to the grantor on 
the failure of male issue. The framers of the Statute 
of Entails did not contemplate the application of the 
law to their own patrimonies, but only wished to de- 
velope a new form of subinfeudation, to create a body of 
retainers, who might aid the lord against the sovereign, 
the law, or the public. It was only during the civil 
wars that the tenancy in tail was made a means of 
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securing his estate to the principal lord, under the 
machinery of a use or ancient trust. Hence after the 
middle of Edward IVth's reign, when the crown seemed 
to be firmly fixed in the line of York, the judges 
decided that there was a way for breaking the contin- 
uity of an estate tail under the process of a common 
recovery. By degrees the other securities which main- 
tained the estate tail were broken down, and before 
the end of Henry Vlllth's reign the estate was nearly 
as liable to voluntary or involuntary alienation as a 
tenancy in fee simple. At present it only diflfers fi'om 
such an estate in two facts, that it cannot be devised 
by will, and that it must be alienated under one form 
of conveyance only. Those persons therefore who 
meet objections to entails in England by stating that 
there is no material difference between an estate in 
tail and one in fee simple are technically in the right. 
It is true that an estate tail, even under present cir- 
cumstances, is a barbarous and absurd form of owner- 
ship, and is indefensible. But it is not, as many 
people are apt to think, an inalienable perpetuity. 

Ajiother form of conveyance, which has superseded, 
or rather included, the old estate tail, does amount 
to a practical perpetuity. I refer to the conveyance 
under what is called a strict settlement. Here the 
first taker of the estate has a life interest only con- 
veyed to him, with a series of limitations in tail over 
the issue of his marriage, or failing these to other 
persons under the same conditions. It is true that 
the first taker may, with the consent of his son, or 
other person occupying such a position, and being of 
full age, alienate the estate, or charge it. But in 
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practice, when the son comes of age, and when he 
wishes to form a fresh settlement on his marriage, the 
estate is tied up anew with similar limitations. This 
ingenious evasion of the English Common Law, which 
we are told with some irony profess to abhor a per- 
petuity, was the invention of two conveyancers of the 
Revolution, Palmer and Bridgman. The validity of 
the process was disputed for a time, but we are informed 
that when these two persons administered the law 
which they created, — Bridgman became successively 
Chief Baron, Chief Justice of the Pleas, and Lord 
Keeper; and Palmer Attorney General, — they gave 
effect to their own proceedings, and that the conveyance 
was thereby established. With some modifications, the 
scheme of these two lawyers is the basis of the modem 
settlement. I have dwelt on these particulars mainly 
because in ordinary conversation people speak very 
loosely of the * Law of Entail,' as if it were the mecha- 
nism by which estates are tied up. The real process 
by which the result is effected is by the form of a 
strict settlement. 

It is clear from the language which Cobden used, 
that he contemplated two things. He wished to re- 
move all hindrances to the easy and economical transfer 
of land ; and he wished to develope a process by 
which, under the natural operation of a free exchange, 
the labourer might be resettled on the soil from which, 
in his energetic and suggestive phrase, the labourer 
had been divorced. He wished to do this also for two 
reasons. In the first place, it is the interest of the 
farmer that he should be able to use his capital in 
such a way as would produce the largest possible 
quantity of return with the least possible labour^ a 
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result which cannot possibly be obtained by any 
prudent man who has a precarious or even terminable 
tenure of land, and who is debansed by the terms of 
his tenure or by the custom of farm-letting from com- 
pensation for unexhausted improvements. The other 
reason is the general good of the public ; for the 
public is interested in an abundant return from cul- 
tivation. It is true that since free trade in com has 
been established, the interest of the public in an 
abundant crop of com is lessened. It is not rendered 
superfluous, for a deficient harvest involves a rise in 
prices. But the public is greatly interested in an 
abundaat supply of other agricultural pi oducts, as for 
example, dairy produce, meat, poultry, and eggs, articles 
of which modem British husbandry affords a very limited 
supply. Another fact which did not escape Oobden's 
sagacity in dealing with the land question, was the 
exceedingly slight contribution which land affords in 
this country, when contrasted with the same property in 
foreign countries, to the national revenue. But this fact 
may be reserved for future notice. It will.be convenient 
to treat the foiir points which are stated above in order. 
The English law is very lenient on the landowner 
who holds his land. Most of the local taxation, about 
which so great a complaint is made, is beneficial 
outlay, and most of that beneficial outlay is extracted, 
by a process familiar to political economists, from the 
occupier; for it is an axiom in taxation that taxes 
tend to remain upon the person who immediately paya 
them, or in other words, that it requires an effort, which 
is made with very "varying degrees of ease or difficult j» 
to shift a tax which is paid by the first payer to the 
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shoulders of another. The direct taxation on land is 
the ancient land tax, an assessment of 20 per cent, 
imposed in the reign of William and Mary, and never 
reassessed since, and the quota which land pays un- 
questionably to a variable Income Tax ; unquestionably, 
for the law interposes, perhaps from some obscure 
consciousness of the rule which I have given above, 
to adjust the tax, for it authorises the tenant to deduct 
the Income Tax from his rent. On the other hand, 
the law claims no Probate Duty from the landowner, 
and enacts a Succession Duty which is not calculated, as 
in personal estate, on the actual value of the property, 
but on the probable duration of the legatee's life. The 
law therefore, while it gives the landowner every 
&cility for accumulation (and more illustrations could be 
afforded of the fact), takes care that, as long as he holds 
his land, he shall be lightly assessed to public burdens. 
But the law is prodigiously deterrent to those who 
wish or need to sell. It puts upon the vendor the prac- 
tical obligation of proving his title, for it visits an inno- 
cent purchaser with confiscation if he buys inadvertently 
from a fraudulent seller, or even from a bond fde but 
illegal possessor. In all other objects of value, the 
man who buys openly and fairly acquires an in- 
defeasible title to his property, and the penalties of 
fraud are visited on the dishonest seller. In land, the 
reverse rule holds. So preposterous a condition, so 
ludicrous, if it were not so unjust, a rule, probably 
arose from an anxiety on the part of Crown lawyers to 
substantiate the claim of the Crown to the reversion 
or resumption of legal grants. Hence the ancient rule 
was, that an action of ejectment against a defective 
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title might be based on any evidence of adverse 
possession gathered at any time previous to the date 
of legal memory, the first year that is of Richard I. 
Even under the less absurd arrangement of modem 
times, the period of prescription is lengthened far 
beyond the time allowed in any other civilised country. 
As a consequence, the cost of conveyance is enormously 
increased, though it is probable that few titles are 
without a flaw. What can be said for the law of titles 
in a country where such a case as that of Tichbome 
is rendered possible ? This law-suit has, to be sure, 
made an obscure family notorious, but at what a cost 
of public money, and of public time. 

That the complications of title have been developed 
in order to gratify a morbid anxiety for preserving 
estates against contingencies more or less remote, and 
have been perpetuated in the interests of a professional 
class of conveyancers and attorneys, cannot, I think, 
be doubted. But it is possible that the latter may 
have overshot their mark. Cobden used often to tell 
a story with great glee, as to how he held a conver- 
sation with a country attorney on the effect of the 
accumulation of land in few hands, and how his com- 
panion ruefully allowed that, as half a county passed 
under a single conveyance, the gains of lawyers were 
curtailed by the very ingenuity which they had dis- 
played. When Washington was urged not to lay 
hands on the custom of primogeniture in his native 
State, on the ground that it would put an end to 
all carriages and four, he is said to have answered, 
* But think. how many carriages and two we shall see I ' 
It will be plain that the expense attending proof 
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of title operates as a progressive tax on small hold* 
inigs. Most economists reprobate a tax the percentage 
of which increases with the value or profit of the object 
which has been made liable to the tax. Thus, for 
instance^ a progressive Income Tax has been generally 
considered a violent act of spoliation, though it is 
capable of a scientific defence under Adam Smith's 
first rule, * that taxation should be proportioned to the 
ability of the tax payer/ But a tax the percentage 
of which increases with the smallness of the object 
on which it is levied is utterly indefensible. It is 
said to be often the case that the costs attending the 
transfer of small portions of land are equal to two 
or three years' rent of the land itself. But there is 
no reason, except morbid vanity or professional interest, 
why the transfer of land should not be as easy as that 
of railway stock, or even consols. Land can be surveyed, 
registered, identified. A new Doomsday might be 
made, in which all ownerships and all charges on 
ownerships might be and should be inscribed, and 
such a Doomsday should be open to public inspectioa 
Pledges of personal property are published, there is 
no reason why pledges of landed property should not 
be equally matters of publication. A hondjide and 
public purchase of goods relieves the piirchaser from 
any Hability of confiscation through defective or 
fraudulent possession on the part of the vendor. 
There is no reason why a similar nde should not hold 
good in the case of land. It is monstrous that an 
innocent buyer should be liable to the eflfect of forgeries 
like those of Roupell, when he has not been privy to 
his crimes. Under an eflfective system of registration. 
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the possibility of fraud would be so remote that excep- 
tional provision need not be made against its occurrence. 

With that clear good sense which distinguished his 
insight into all economical questions of a practical 
character, Cobden saw the sufficient means for removing 
the anomalies which characterise the present tenure of 
landed estates in the United Kingdom in the assimila- 
tion of landed to personal property. He would not have 
interfered with the right of making a will of lands, but 
he would not have exempted the succession to real 
estate from the taxes which are levied on the de- 
volution of personal property. He would not have 
agreed to that nde which, under the name of Hjrpo- 
thec in Scotland and the Landlord and Tenant Law 
in England, makes rent a secured debt, and so puts the 
creditor of personal estate to a disadvantage in trading 
\vith his debtor. There is nothing, he argued, but 
superstition or selfishness in the distinction which is 
made between investments of capital in a part of the 
earth's surface, or in a portion of the earth's products, 
or in a loan of money to a trader. They are all forms 
of the same fact, vi^. property, however different the 
origin of the first may be from that of the other kinds, 
and however peculiar may be its place in the eco- 
nomical elements of social life. He would have made 
the process of transferring land as easy as that of any 
other bargain and sale. 

No man believed more thoroughly than Cobden did 
in the principle that a civilised society, if its action 
be not hampered by absurd restrictions, will work out 
the problems of its own being by natural and orderly 
processes. Given freedom of exchange in all directions 
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and over all kinds of property alike, and there is and 
can be no need of any reconstruction, of any violent 
interuption with the natural distribution of wealth. 
And conversely, if wealth is unnaturally accumulated, 
such a result is unquestionably due to some abnormal 
or irregular interference with a natural process; for 
the rectification of which evil, the removal of the cause 
and patient waiting for the consequences of reform 
are the only remedy which is consistent with the well- 
being of society I do not know whether he ever had 
heard of the expressive lament of Pliny — latifundia 
perdidere Italiam — but he had thoroughly caught the 
spirit of that publicist, for his condemnation of the 
system by which the laboiirer was divorced from the 
soil, and his wish that he had the youth and vigour 
neoeasaiy for a campaign against the English land 
system, are . expressions of the same sentiment which 
the Boman stated in different terms. But he would 
not have dreamed of nationalizing the soil, or of 
making the State a vast bureaucratic land office, or 
of extending instead of limiting the function of civil 
administration. He thoroughly endorsed the doctrine 
of Adam Smith, that the interference of Government 
in the details of private life, or in the energies of 
industry, or in the distribution of property, or in the 
factitious creation of social orders, was not merely an 
impertinence, but a mischievous error. The occasions 
on which a Government can help or intervene are, a cer- 
tain very well defined province of action excepted, exceed- 
ingly rare, and ought to be looked on with the gravest 
suspicion, and permitted with the greatest hesitation. 
From his point of view, firee trade in land, by which, 
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I repeat, he meant the extension of the principle of 
free exchange in all its fulness to landed estates, and 
the removal of all restrictions on its transfer, either 
voluntarily, should the owner desire to sell it, or 
involuntarily, if its owner became hopelessly em- 
barrassed, would bring about the second of the objecta 
which Cobden contemplated in a reform of the English 
land iaws. It might be slowly effected, but it would 
be STirely effected. The small pmrchaser in a wealthy 
or progressive country can always, and always will, 
outbid the large buyer, if facilities are given for easy 
transfer. If, as people allege, and as I beUeve with 
overwhelming evidence in favoiu: of their view, a small 
or peasant proprietary is the most thriving, the most 
industrious, the most thrifty of cultivators, and if 
under small freeholdings the capacities of the soil are 
developed to the fullest possible extent, and the rate 
of production raised to the very largest amount, this 
small proprietor, if no legal hindrance is put in the 
way of his existence, will be, and ought to be, naturally 
developed. It is as great an error to develope him by 
artificial means, as Fieargus O'Connor tried to develope 
him at Minster Lovell, and as some amiable theorists 
would wish to develope hinx now, as it has been to 
permit the law to assist in forming the process by 
which he has been unnaturally extinguished. 

A true statesman differs widely from a mere 
politician, and from ai^ advocate of reconstruction ; 
from the former in the fact that he never accepts a 
compromise on a true principle, from the latter in 
that he is satisfied with particular reforms, and has 
confidence in the power with which society uses 
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legitimate opportunities for bringing about the best 
state of things possible under the habits and insti- 
tutions with which it is familiarised. That the English 
people has no attachment for its land laws is manifested 
by the fact that it never retains them in a British 
colony. But Ihat it would remodel its social state at 
home, or acquiesce in a theory which would suspend all 
existing facts, in order to rearrange them through the 
instrumentality of Government, is a fancy which 
nothing but the impatience to see everything instan- 
taneously reconstructed on a new plan would ever 
suggest or deem feasible. From the days of Plato 
down to our own time, there have been good and well- 
meaning men who have firamed schemes, more or less 
optimist, of a beneficent despotism, which should an- 
nihilate first, and create afterwards. Most of these 
schemes have never been intended to imply anything 
more than a protest against existing usages ; none of 
them have ever reached the earliest stage of practical 
acceptance. Once or twice in the history of the world 
impatient attempts have, it is true, been made to force 
social changes on a hostile or apathetic people. These 
attempts have as invariably ended in ruin and reaction. 
The rapacity of the Roman nobility wrecked ancient 
civilisation. But the student of social facts cannot 
fail of seeing that the Roman nobility was exasperated 
and demoralised by the abortive but well-meant 
agrarian projects of the Gracchi. Men must be ripe 
for a truth, before it is a truth to them. 

Even upon the diflBcult question of the relations of 
landlord and tenant Cobden seems to have entertained 
the view that perfect freedom of contract was the best 
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for both parties. He advocated leases, and rational 
leases. He ridiculed, during the time when he was 
vindicating free trade in com, the preposterous clauses 
in ordinary farmers' leases. But on the other hand, 
he stated,* on March 8, 1849, ^^^* while 'free trade 
owes it to the farmer to carry out its principles, by 
removing every impediment to the free employment 
of capital and labour upon the soil,' and that if the 
farmer makes out his * complaint of the interference 
of the Malt Tax with his business, that therefore 
it is not inconsistent with my principles to remove 
that impediment out of the farmer's way,' he adds, 
'I do this without pretending to any particular 
affection for the farmer above other classes. If I did 
so I would follow your error, by attempting to legis- 
late for a particular class.' It is not easy to anticipate 
what would have been Cobden s line of action in re- 
lation to the Irish Land Bill, and whether he would 
have acquiesced heartily in a law which protects one 
of the parties to a contract. He might have done so, 
for according to his principles there was a justification 
for such a departure from the strict rule of mercantile 
bargaining. Fieedom of contract is a fiction, when 
one of the parties to the contract is wholly in the 
power of another. Now this is the case when the 
latter deals in an article which is whollv limited in 
quantity; still more so when the article has by the 
direct act, or by the permission of the Legislature, 
been accumulated in few hands; yet more when the 
social and religious feelings of the two parties are 
unnaturally at variance ; and most of all, when the 

* Speeches, vol. i. p. 397. 
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K\n\\\\\\\\\\\y is in such a condition that the mass of 
tho jH»o|)le have no industry but the occupation of 
huul, rtiul the purchase of this occupation is forced to 
un unnatural height by the ^mpetition of tenants. 
\\\\i all these circumstances converged in Ireland, to 
Miiy nothing of the fact that the proprietors were 
Uuikrupt by their extravagance, and had been settled 
km\ lands which had over and over again, by successive 
m^ts of an alien Legislatiire, been confiscated from the 
unot^stors of the people who are now tilling them. 

There is no reason to interfere between the parties 
to tho contract for a lease of lands in Broadway or in 
tho neighbourhood of Boston, although the causes 
which operate to create rent are as dominant in these 
parts of the American Union as they are in London 
or Manchester, and are quite as much illustrations of 
the unearned increase of land as anv which could be 
quoted from our immediate experience. The fact is, 
the American Union is so. wide, that if individuals are 
unwilling or imable to purchase or rent land in the 
immediate neighbourhood of great commercial ac- 
tivity, they can, without abandoning the political and 
social habits of their country, and . the numberless 
associations which such habits bring with them, seek 
a spot where they can bargain to greater advantage, 
or obtain virgin soil at a nominal price. Nor, again, 
is the American Union, or indeed any other civilised 
country, hampered and restrained by a system which 
gives an opportunity to the worst faults of a mo- 
nopoly by fostering every^ means for accumulating 
and retaining land. Men do not grumble at the in- 
justice of nature^ but they are irritated irreconcileably 
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by the injuries of law. Nay, it is one of the mis- 
fortunes which are sure to ensue from erroneous 
legislation, that it always begets a disposition to 
remedy one wrong by another, to repudiate as ob- 
solete the adoption of those natural processes by which 
the effects of an error are slowly but surely righted, 
to cry out that it is too late to reform a process, and 
that immediate necessity requires fvmdamental change. 
It is I think clear that capital cannot be freely 
used upon the land of another, unless provision is 
made that the occupier shall be in some way or 
other compensated for what are called unexhausted 
improvements. The lessee of land for building pur- 
poses can distribute the loss of a terminable annuity, 
such as the reversion of his outlay to the landlord 
at the end of his term, and thus recover the loss 
over the term in question. It is certain indeed that 
nothing but necessity will reconcile men to this 
process. In this coimtry it is all but impossible, 
even when the Government grants favourable terms, 
to float terminable annuities in the market, though 
such a form of security may be no loss, but even a 
gain to certain parties who purchase them. But to 
the mass of the public, a property which is annually 
diminishing in value is exceedingly distasteful. There 
are districts where, it being the custom to lease lands 
on chief or permanent rent, lessees will not look at 
short terms of years. I have been told by a person 
exceedingly competent to give information on the 
subject, as he is a very large landed proprietor in 
the district, that terminable leases would have been 
an insuperable obstacle to the growth of Manchester 
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and itfi neighbourliood, where the sygtem of permanent 
leases is costomaiy. 

But whatever may be said of buildings, the case 
of farm holdings is still stronger. A landlord cannot, 
in England at least, for it appears he did so in 
Ireland, exact the fullest rights which the law gives 
him over the occupancy of his tenant. Hence persons 
are apt to dwell on and to vaunt the generosity with 
which the landowner does not avail himself of all the 
powers which he might employ. In my opinion this 
generosity is really the necessity of the situation. 
Englishmen would not tamely acquiesce in a practice 
which continually revalued their occupancies, and made 
their own outlav the basis for an enhanced rent. The 
rent of agricultural land is therefore seldom the- maxi- 
mum annual value of the occupancy, in many cases 
is considerably below such an amount, though when 
such easy terms are given, they are generaUy con- 
sidered as the condition of political allegiance. But 
whatever may be the motive of the landowner and 
the imderstanding of the tenant, the concession is 
precarious, is occasionally withdrawn, and always 
may be. Now there is nothing which operates so 
greatly as a discouragement as insecurity does. It 
used to be an argument against tithe that it dis- 
couraged improvements in agriculture, because it 
taxed unequal outlay at equal rates. But the case 
is fer more strong when a system of rackrents is 
attempted to be induced on improving tenants. It 
is admitted, I think, that British agriculture is far 
below what it might be, and that British stock is 
generally improved to the highest efficiency which 
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skill can improve it. The reason is not far to seek. 
Till stock is generally improved, no operation of the 
landowner can make it contribute to rent. But a 
crop may be visited by an enhanced rent, because in 
this particular the tenant is within the will of his 
landlord. Hence towards the conclusion of a lease, 
it becomes the interest of the tenant to reduce within 
the lowest amount which is consistent with average 
production and the terms of his contract, all outlay 
on the soil. It is to this fact, and to the frequent 
embarrassment of landowners, and their consequent 
incapacity to make landlords' improvements, that 
much of the unproductiveness, which has been made 
the subject of complaint by men of all parties, and the 
defects of British agricultiire are due. 

I think it is impossible to doubt that some form of 
tenant-right will be ultimately obtained, as it is eagerly 
demanded by British farmers. Few statesmen will 
now be bold enough to utter the specious apothegm of 
Lord Palmerston, that tenant right is landlord's wrong. 
It is now believed that if some loss accrues to the 
landlord by limiting his power of exacting the maxi- 
mum which his opportunity of ownership gives him 
from the outlay or spirit of his tenant, a far greater 
and less justifiable wrong is inflicted on the tenant 
by such a procedure ; and that in fact the answer to 
Lord Palmerston's generalisation is another, that, in 
a still more marked and indefensible manner, 'Landlord's 
right is tenant's wrong.' Nor can it be said that the 
recognition of rights which traverse the terms of a 
strict and a voluntary bargain is unknown in English 
law. Technically the tenant in mortgage is held to 
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have forfeited his estate if he faik to repay the ad- 
vances of the mortgagee within the specified time for 
which he borrows the money and pledges his estate. 
But the law has long since protected the mortgagor 
firom an injurious but not strictly unjust foredosiire, 
by according him an equity of redemption. Tenant- 
right therefore, understood as the repayment of un- 
exhausted improvements and compensation for capri- 
cious ejectment, has a precedent in the English law 
of mortgage. It is even still more defensible, because 
the wrong or loss is positive in the case of the tenant, 
and is only contingent, or at best comparative, in the 
care of the mortgagor. 

Now it is not difl&cult to show how profoundly the 
public is interested in the adequate cultivation of the 
soil. The cost of carriage is always a natural pro- 
tection to the home producer. If it could be reduced 
to a minimum, the price of wheat in Chicago would 
not vary from the price of wheat in London. In point 
of fact, the money value of the article at the latter 
place is as a rule double that of the same article in 
the former. Still more is this the case with cheaper 
kinds of corn, ^hich are also exported from foreign 
coimtries, for of course the lower the value of the 
article is, minus the cost of carriage, the greater the 
element of such a cost when it is added to the original 
value. The efficient cultivation of the soil is therefore, 
as far as these articles are concerned, a double advantage 
to the inhabitants of any given country. The increased 
quantity is a positive gain. The diminution of the ag- 
gregate cost of transit is a comparative or indirect gain. 

There are, however, some articles of which the pro- 
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tection is absolute. Such are those which are perish- 
able, or which cannot be conveyed without risk and 
loss. A very short sea voyage is sufficient to greatly 
diminish the value of fat stock. A slightly longer 
sea voyage is prohibitive of its transit at all. Extend 
the distance, and even lean stock cannot be imported. 
Similarly, the distance over which meat may be sea- 
borne is very limited. It is possible that science may 
hereafter discover a means for preserving this article, 
so that it may be conveyed over long sea voyages. 
Attempts are already made in this direction, but 
with indifferent success. When, therefore, the Times 
answered my complaint that there are more than six 
times the number of cows per heads of population in 
Denmark than there are in Great Britain, by saying 
that such a statement meant no more than that the 
English people, for wise reasons or sufficient ones, kept 
some of their cows in Denmark, this clever newspaper 
must have relied on the ignorance or prejudice of its 
readers. To those English people who consume or 
wish to consume milk, butter, and beef, the Danish 
cows are as remote, and therefore to all practical pur- 
poses as unserviceable, as though they were in the 
American prairies. In a densely-peopled country like 
our own, where the caprice of the climate and the 
hardness of labour render it in the highest degree 
desirable that the nation should be weU nourished, 
a deficient supply of these secondary necessaries of 
life is a public calamity, and the wholesale dedication 
of land to other than food-producing purposes is an 
indefensible waste. Such is the loss induced by exces- 
sive game-preserving, and by the maintenance of a 

H 
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huge number of horses for a frivolous and demoralising 
amusement. 

When Cobden spoke of campaigning against the 
English Land Laws, had he possessed the youth and 
vigour which he carried into the Anti-Com-Law 
League, of taking Adam Smith in his hand, and dis- 
covering in his favourite author the same arguments 
for a free trade in land that could be alleged for a 
free trade in com and in other commodities, he was 
probably thinking of the general principles on which 
Adam Smith vindicated free exchange. But Adam 
Smith did not rest his assault on entails — by which 
he intended to designate all devices which have for 
their object the inalienability of landed estates — on 
the general laws which render free exchange the con- 
dition under which the economic good of man can be 
most ftdly effected. He advocates the breaking up 
of those estates and the annulling of those entails for 
special as well as for general reasons. Admitting that 
they might once have had a poHtical defence, he asserts 
that this defence has long since been rendered imten- 
able by the growth of civilisation, and that * nothing 
can be more completely absurd' than an entaiL He 
discovers their modem justification in the necessity for 
strengthening an hereditary nobiUty, and observes 
that * that order having usurped one unjust advantage 
over the rest of their fellow-citizens, lest their poverty 
should render it ridiculous, it was thought reasonable 
that they should have another.' He observes that * a 
great proprietor is seldom a great improver,' and 
having sketched what are and must be the leading 
motives in his action, observes,—* There stiU remain 
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in both parts of the United Kingdom some great 
estates whith have continued without interruption in 
the hands of the same family since the times of feudal 
anarchy. Compare the present condition of these 
estates with the possessions of the small proprietors 
in the neighbourhood, and you will require no other 
argument to convince you how imfavourable such ex- 
tensive property is to improvement/* I have never 
yet heard of any economist, except the late Mr. 
Macculloch in England, and M. Le Play in France, 
who defended the institution which Adam Smith so 
roughly assailed. But both these writers advocate the 
maintenance or re-establishment of entails and their 
analogues, for reasons which I dare venture on asserting 
would never have suggested themselves to any one 
who gathered his inferences from the actual working 
of that which he has defended. Economists have, for- 
tunately, seldom been misled into fallacies of sympathy, 
those idola theatri which are so little creditable to 
the capacity of theii: victim. 

The speech which Mr. Cobden made at Rochdale 
about a year and a half before his death, in which he 
spoke of * the peasantry being divorced from the soil/ 
in a manner to which no other country afforded a 
parallel ; and in which he went on to say that the 
consideration which is shown to any class in the com- 
munity at the hands of the legislature depends very 
much on the admission of such a class to political 
power, was the occasion, as many of my readers will 
remember, of a sharp quarrel between the speaker 
and Mr. Delane, the reputed Editor of the I'imea. 

* Adam Smith's 'Wealth of NatioDB,' Book HI. chap. ii. 
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Mr. Cobden, in alluding to the condition of the 
English peasantry, and to a fact in practical politics — 
now unhappily too notorious to be denied — did not 
show how the grant of the franchise could possibly 
better the condition of the peasantry. But he did dis- 
claim any revolutionary proceeding or agrarian out- 
rage, and therefore, irrespectively of his known antece- 
dents, should in common fairness have been presumed 
to point to remedies which were strictly economical. The 
only explanation which I can give for the criticism 
with which the harmless speech of Cobden was treated, 
is the fact that Vicksburg had fallen and Gettysburg 
had been fought in the previous summer, that Cobden 
and his friend were powerfiil advocates of the Northern 
side during the American war, and that the classes for 
whom the Times is written were very much dissatisfied 
with the posture of aflfedrs in the United States, and 
the prospects of those States with which they sympa- 
thised. I infer so much from parts of the article in 
which the speech is attacked. 

Two days after the speech was delivered, a leading 
article appeared in the Times^ in which the writer, 
after calling the two speakers * the Timons of the po- 
litical stage,' quotes the passage which I have given at 
the head of this chapter, and continues, ' What Messrs. 
Cobden and Bright should show is, not that it is 
difficult for the poor man to obtain land, but that the 
law places any obstacle in the way of his obtaining 
wealth.' Afterwards he states, *If England were a 
land of peasant proprietors, the increase of capital 
employed in agriculture would, from the ruder 
husbandry that wo\ild be employed, and the smaller 
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quantity of stock that would be kept, be less rapid 
than at present, and consequently the fiind to which 
the poor look for subsistence would be smaller, and 
the share of the working man less/ * This language, 
so often repeated and so calculated to create discontent 
among the poor and ill-informed, has really one in-^ 
telligible meaning. "Reduce the electoral franchise, 
and when you have done so, you will obtain an 
Assembly which will seize on the estates of the pro- 
prietors of land, and divide them gratuitously among . 
the poor/' If this be not the true interpretation of 
these appeals to legislation, Messrs. Cobden and Bright 
should lose no time in disavowing it, and in pointing 
out some means of dividing land among the poor by 
law, other than by the confiscation of the property of 
its proprietors. If they do mean this, they have not 
done much towards forwarding the success of the 
cause of which they are the advocates. It may be 
right to reduce the franchise, but certainly not as a step 
to spoliation/ 

On the next day another article contained the follow- 
ing : * What can be the object of this *' ugly'* allusion 
to the absorption of small freeholds in coQuexion with 
the political weakness of the working classes, and their 
alleged misgovemment 1 Is it not in eflFect to tell 
the labourer and working man to look over the 
fences of the neighbouring proprietor, and learn to 
think that they have a natural right to a share of 
the soil ? Is it not to tell them that they have no 
voice in the government of this country, which is mo- 
nopolised for selfish uses by a select landed aristocracy] 
This is the topic of an incendiary.' The writer then 
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argues as to what would be the effect of * giving ' 
ten acres, or twenty or even fifty, to a man of this 
class, comments on the indebtedness of the French 
peasantry, and says that the interest which they pay 
on their mortgages is known to exceed that of our 
national debt. The writer also observes, in a further 
article : * He can have only one object, and that is 
to throw one more bone of contention between the 
working classes and the landed aristocracy. If that 
be his game, there is an end of his pretensions as a 
legislative reformer. — Let him try his hand at a 
measure which shall aim to multiply genuine agri- 
cultural freeholders, and so create a substantial 
peasant class, without assailing the very basis of pro- 
perty, and placing the conveyance and transmission of 
land out of the pale of Free Trade.' 

It is superfluous to say that insinuations such as 
those which are contained in the passages extracted 
from the newspaper were not only misleading and 
unfeiir, but were a charge of sentiments which were 
utterly alien to the man to whom they were assigned. 
Men who have accepted a single principle of commercial 
intercourse, and have carried it out, as some may allege, 
to the verge of pedantry, do not in a hasty moment 
abandon, or hint at an abandonment of that which is 
the cardinal fact in their poHtical creed. The criticism 
of the paper, in so far as it commented on the absence 
of any scheme in the speech by which the desired 
object was to be realised, was within the bounds of 
legitimate comment ; not so, however, when it ascribed 
to the speaker the most odious, violent, unjust, and 
revolutionary motives. It is of course a common trick 
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with newspaper critics to assert that a speaker's words 
have a tendency which was never before him or his 
audience. I suppose there is no person who has come 
before the public in the character of an advocate of 
such a change as is distasteful to certain parties, who 
is not accused of purposes which he never contemplated, 
and of intentions which nothing but a malignant in- 
genuity can infer from his statements. At the very 
least, it is obvious to charge the speaker with setting 
class against class, as though it were possible to ad- 
vocate a reform without provoking irritation. Eevo- 
lutions are not made in rose-water, we are told ; and 
what applies to the greater is true of the less. No 
one ever witnessed any person being made the object 
of a reform, however necessary the reform was to the 
public, and even salutary to its immediate object, with- 
out hearing strong expressions of dissatisfaction and 
dislike from the patient. 

Cobden quarrelled with Mr. Delane, as representing 
the Times, and high words passed between them. It 
is perhaps a mistake in management, that the Editor 
of this paper has been allowed to abandon his im- 
personality. But Cobden, I think, was unwise in his 
indignation, as he was unwise in not keeping himself 
informed of what his critics in that paper said of him. 
Not every public man can attain to Mr. Disraeli's 
perfect cynicism, and avow ^that he thinks no time 
is lost so much as that which is lost in making ex- 
planations ;' but he must not be so sensitive that he will 
not read what is said about him, or if he does read it» 
be too indignant at newspaper misrepresentation. No 
rational man believes that the London Press guides 
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or developes public opinion. Its business is to express 
in convenient words a public opinion which has already 
been formed. Most Englishmen, particularly in the 
South of England, have already collected their senti- 
ments on such public questions as interest them, and 
select the paper which gives the best exegesis of those 
sentiments, with the best reasonings by which they 
may be supported. The London newspaper acts very 
much the same part in political matters, which was 
performed by those rhetoricians of Athens who com- 
posed speeches for those who could not make the 
speeches themselves, and the newspapers do the woA 
very cleverly. That paper is the best managed for 
this end which catches and exhibits, with the greatest 
possible appearance of originality and clearness, what 
happens to be the prevailing sentiment of the widest 
circle of men. It is therefore bound to attack all in- 
novators, and the innovators ought to be very glad 
that they are attacked, particularly whenever common 
prudence induces the critic of the leader to admit any 
disclaimer of a misrepresented fact. 

The partisan Press performs a very useful function. 
I know no other process by which it is possible to 
measure the forces which are opposed to any recom- 
mended change ; still less can I understand how to 
anticipate the arguments by which the change itself 
is deprecated. The vastness of modem society renders 
it not only impossible to reach the minds of many, but 
even to find out whether they have any mind at all on 
the subject. The Press does this work for the public 
man, and does it very effectually. It not only informs 
him of sentiments, but of tastes, or it may be of 
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sensations. It is the largest shop-window conceivable. 
It does not make the fashion, but it meets the fashion. 
It does not guide the stream, it simply receives and 
exhibits it. To ignore it, is to cut oneself out of a 
very important element in practical wisdom — the know- 
ledge of facts, and their prevalence. Unluckily, the 
chief organs of the London Press, under the present 
distribution of political power, represent a very narrow 
class of society. But there is a growing temptation 
with public men of a certain type to use the sprightly 
libels which the current Press utters against the mass of 
the people, as a means towards raising popular hatred 
against those for whose pleasure the Aristoplianic 
cavils of these * gentlemanly papers' are composed. 
It is an evil omen, when one side mocks and the 
other gets angry. But perhaps before the crisis comes, 
the managers who now put pepper on the future 
masters of the English commonwealth, will slowly 
but irreversibly begin to butter them. It will not 
diminish the circulation of their paper if they change 
their tactics. There is no gratitude in politics, and very 
little malice, where men are fiee, and government sits 
loosely on the public life. 

At the present time> no paper, except one of the 
meanest reputation, which writes for the coarsest and 
most stupid natures, would venture on an article like 
that which appeared in the Times less than ten years 
ago, on the Rochdale speeches of Cobden and Bright. 
It is not the fashion now for the public prints to 
charge men of established reputation and high prin- 
ciple with advocating socialistic principles, with aiming 
at a violent revolution of existing usages, and with 
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Sinister purposes against the proprietor of landed 
estates. The reformer of the Land Laws in the present 
year is as unlikely to be treated to the criticism which I 
have quoted above, as he would be to be visited by the 
invective of Swift, or that of the Times of 1 84 1 , when, 
as I have ab^ady stated, the present Lord Grey was 
compared to a * dying rattlesnake,' with the accompani- 
ments of a 'venomous tongue' and a 'futile malignity/ 
Nor, I may add, would a rival newspaper comment on 
the interpretation which the Times put on Cobden's 
speech, as the Globe of December 9,' 1863 did, as *a 
trifling misstatement/ The principles of competition 
are better understood in our time. 

The advocate then of that free trade in land, which 
is likely to supply the public with increased produce 
from the soil, and who, accepting present facts and 
present rights, is agitating or advocating a change in 
the English Land Laws, need not, I suppose, fear that 
he will be challenged with purposes of confiscation, 
and with being an incendiary. He has to deal with 
different dangers. The true demagogue is not the 
man who, being ill-informed himself, strives to stimulate 
a worse informed audience to violent and total change, 
but the foolish partisan of existing customs, who 
furiously defends an untenable position. I have never 
heard or read any avowal more unstatesmanlike and 
more destructive, than that which declares that a po- 
litical change is never urgently required before it is 
demanded by a numerical majority. The condition of 
modem representative institutions is, that the majority 
must rule, and the minority must persuade. But 
imless a statesman is to become a mere Sfftk who 
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registers with more or less precision the votes of the 
public on some exciting topic, the business of a Govern- 
ment is to anticipate what is wise and just, before a 
concession is extorted fix>m irritated and helpless 
partisans. 

The real difficulty in the way of a revision of the 
English Land Laws lies in the projects of those who 
desire to make the State the owner of the whole soiL 
There is no economical problem in which abstract 
reasoning and practical wisdom are so completely at 
variance. There cannot be a doubt that no community 
will ever grant any possessor of the soil an inalienable 
right to the possession of his land^ and an absolute 
discretion as to the uses which he can put it to. The 
public good respects property in land, but never permits 
itself to be the servant of the landowner. The State 
enforces involuntary alienation every day, and does so 
with increasing stringency as population increases and 
a public want is felt. The dearest private sentiment 
must yield to considerations of public defence, and 
even of public utility. The proudest peer would be 
compelled to give up the tombs of his ancestors, 
or anything else he cares for more, to military 
exigencies. It appears that even the lion on North- 
umberland House must vield to the claims of West- 
minster traffic. Bishop Hatto would in our days, were 
famine or even scarcity oppressing the pei>ple, be 
forced to open his granaries. Much more the cultivable 
area of the British islands, the game preserves, the 
deer forests, the battue shooting, are limited or ex- 
tended, durante 6e?JCj9/ariVo,tlie judge of this discretion 
being the public opinion of the future. 
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Fortunately, we are not now able to say, as the 
Times said in 1863, that large farming tends to pro- 
duce more stock. We have learnt, that as far as the 
food of the people is concerned, we are the worst off 
among European countries. We have reason to believe 
that the more land is distributed the more produce is 
obtained, and that if the peasant were not * divorced 
from the soil,' we should have a greater abundance 
of the conveniences and necessaries of life. To bring 
about the change which shall give plenty instead of 
scarceness, no reasonable man, least of all no intelligent 
economist, would advocate anything more than that Free 
Trade in Land which Cobden wished he had strength 
and youth to carry out, and which consists in removing 
all obstructions to the sale of land, and all aids to its 
accumulation, in order to give a fair trial to the re- 
spective powers of large farming under a precarious 
tenure or a lease, and small farming on a freehold or 
on a perpetual occupaucy. 



CHAPTER IV. 

INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS. WAR AND 

PEACE. 

CoBDEN was a member of the Peace Society. He 
held the labours of his friend Mr. Richard, now 
Member of Parliament for Merthyr Tydvil, in the 
highest estimation. In public and private he de- 
nounced war as a barbarous and irrational expedient 
for removing a difficulty. He saw that it demoralised 
those who adopted it. He endorsed Bentham's defi- X^ 
nition of it, that it was * mischief on the largest scale. 
He saw that when the war fit is on a nation, there is 
no place left for reason and argument ; that it was 
simple waste, unmixed evil. He believed that no war 
in the world's history was necessary, and therefore 
that none was capable of defence. At the commence- 
ment of the great American war he was disposed to 
think that the North would have done better if it had 
let the remonstrant South go. It was only when he 
rightly understood that the war on the side of the 
North was virtually defensive, that he embraced the 
Northern side warmly. The object of the Southern 
politicians was to extend and perpetuate slavery, and 
such an object must always involve violent and 
ceaseless aggression. 
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Of modem European wars he entertained one uni- 
form opinion, that they were absolutely indefensible. 
He believed, and urged with great force, that the motive 
which urged the Government of Pitt into declaring 
war against France in 1793, was not because the 
safety of this country was imperilled, or because the 
nation was morally bound to interfere in the quarrel, 
but because Pitt was alarmed at the expressions of 
sympathy . with the progress of republican liberty in 
France. His pamphlet, * 1793 and 1853,' demonstrates 
in the most exact maimer how spontaneous was the 
action of the British Government of the day, and how 
little war was forced on the nation from without. He 
held a similar opinion about the Kussian war. It is 
difficult to account for that remarkable piece of Quixotry 
on the part of this nation, as that 'just but unnecessaiy 
war' was, to use Mr. Disraeli's description of it. This 
war undertook the defence of the most detestable and 
immoral Government on the face of the earth, a Govern- 
ment of eunuchs and extortioners. It sought to per- 
petuate the rule of a dynasty and a race which has 
inflicted beggary and barrenness on what were once 
the most populous and prosperous regions of the earth ; 
for the Turk has never lost the vices of the savage, 
while he has faithfully copied all the vices of civilised 
nations. It attacked a naticfn which had always stood 
on friendly terms with us, whose rulers had never, 
except for a very short interval during a crazy czar's 
reign, entertained any but the kindliest feelings to 
the English nation and Government It inflicted a 
needless insult on another race, which is certainly, at 
some time or the other, destined to drive its tyrants 
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out of Europe, and regain its own liberty. The Greek 
has suffered ages of oppression, is fettered by an in- 
elastic and superstitious religion, is demoralised by the 
foolish attempt to plant a European monarchy in the 
midst of a people which ought to have been encouraged 
in the construction of a federal republic. It may be 
true that the Greek of to-day is in no practical sense 
the descendant of the Greek whose genius was so mar- 
vellously keen twenty-three centuries ago. But the 
modem Greek believes that he is the descendant of 
that ancient culture, just as we Englishmen, the col- 
luvies of a thousand races, believe that we are descended 
from the Saxons of Hengist and the Normans of William 
the Bastard. 

The war with Bussia, ostensibly undertaken to save 
Turkey, the Balance of Power, and the like, was 
carried on by an attack on two sets of fortifications, 
those of Cronstadt and Sebastopol. The former defied 
assault, the latter, after a prodigious waste of life 
and money, was taken. The death of Nicholas, the 
collapse of the Russian finances, and the fall of the 
Black Sea fortresses, led at last to peace. Fortunately, 
the issue of this war did not add an inch of soil to 
the British dominions. Nay, it led indirectly to the 
cession of the Ionian Islands. It did not even pei> 
manently preserve the conditions on which peace was 
declared between England and Bussia, for the Russian 
Government three years ago repudiated the terms of 
the treaty. But it gave fanaticism to Russia, it made 
Lord Palmerston Prime Minister of England, and 
rivetted the vulgar despotism of Louis Napoleon on 
the French nation. The French Empire was the 
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El-Dorado of scoundrelism, and has been the ruin and 
disgrace of the French people. Even now, the pas- 
sionate eagerness of the Monarchical factions at 
Versailles is nothing but the howl of hungry ad- 
venturers, who are longing for the greasy offal with 
which French monarchs have rewarded their sup- 
porters, and Napoleon the Third most of all. 

But if Cobden held heroic war in righteous horror, 
he was even more indignant at the mean aggressions 
which have too often dishonoured the policy of this 
country, especially in the East. His pamphlet on the 
way in which wars are got up in India, his denunci- 
ation of the attack on China after the affeiir of the 
Lorcha, in 1857, ^^'^ ^^ comments on the manner in 
which the Japanese were instructed in the courtesies 
of European civilisation, and the justice of the British 
Executive at the bombardment of Kagosima, were cases 
in point. Under the auspices of Lord Palmerston, 
this country was presented alternately as the com- 
pliant and deferential ally of strong States, the hasty 
and unscrupulous bully of small or weak ones. It was 
infinitely more creditable to Cobden that he lost his seat 
at the General Election in 1857, than to Lord Palmerston 
that he was able to secure public support for the affair 
of the Lorcha. 

Nor, again, did Cobden fail in the expression of strong 
sympathy with struggling and oppressed nationalities. 
He spoke of the intervention of Russia in Hungary, 
when the liberties of the nation were crushed by brute 
force and treason, in terms of the warmest indignation ; 
commenting also on the perfect shamelessness with 
which the leaders of the Stock Exchange supply funds 
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for the most nefarious and shameful objects. But he 
would not, had it been possible or easy, have counselled 
the British public to adopt a counter intervention. He 
would not have done so, partly because he was well 
aware that very shortly after such a struggle com- 
mences, the real interests of the parties on behalf of 
whom intervention and counter-intervention are entered 
on, are totally lost sight of; partly because he was 
convinced that those nations alone can achieve political 
liberty who are competent to attain it by their own 
exertions. The independence of Switzerland, a country 
less populous than Hungary or Poland, has never been 
seriously threatened but once, during a period of history 
which has been very protracted. The independence 
of Poland, whatever may have been the merits of in- 
dividual Poles, was a standing nuisance to Europe, 
an anarchy of turbulent nobles and oppressed serfs. 
Events have shown that Cobden was right. Hungary 
has achieved independence for herself, by her own ex- 
ertions and patience, by that statesmanship which 
watches for and uses opportunities. 

The theory of the balance of power was originated 
by the struggles which accompanied the Eeformation, 
and was finally developed by the Thirty Years' War. 
Eveiy student of history knows how France seized 
the opportunity of interfering in the great German 
War, and how she obtained, as the price of her alliance 
witli Sweden, certain territories which she retained up 
to 187 1. The peace of Westphalia was intended to 
settle the boundaries of kingdoms and creeds, and if 
possible to save Europe from a repetition of those 
sufferings which great part of it endured up to i648, 

I 
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Thenceforward the diplomacy of all European statesmen 
was directed towards maintaining the existing state 
of things. Hence Innocent XI and Alexander VIII 
were the secret allies of WiUiam III and the English 
Revolution. It is only lately that the Papacy has 
declared itself the fanatical enemy of all generous 
principles of government. 

The kingdoms of modem Europe have been created 
by royal marriages or by foreign conquests, and some- 
times by both. Louis XIV of France attempted to extend 
his dominions by both processes. The House of Austria 
has been most fortunate by adopting the former method, 
that of Brandenburg by the latter. The nations of 
Europe have been made the playthings and the victims 
of monarchical ambition, till one is amazed that they 
did not turn on their tormentors, and make short work 
with them. They did at last in France, and humanity 
would have made enormous progress had not the in- 
solence of the Duke of Brunswick and the alarm of 
Pitt driven the French people into a frenzy of terror 
and slaughter, and ultimately turned them from defence 
to aggression, tiU it made them the scourge of Europe. 
Thenceforward they have been slaves at home and 
makebates abroad, till at last, it is to be hoped, humili- 
ation has made them free, and taught them to respect 
the independence of others. 

I have observed elsewhere that revolution involves 
reaction, and that no more striking examples can be 
given of this maxim than the English reaction of 1 660, 
and that of France after the establishment of the 
Empire. But it would be an error to imagine that all 
the fruits of a revolution are lost in the reaction which 
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follows on it The Restoration of 1660 did not put 
the Church in the same position which it held before 
the meeting of the Long Parliament, and the Govern- 
ment of Charles II did not venture on rescinding all 
the reforms which had been extorted before the Civil 
War. Similarly solid results were obtained by the 
French Revolution. The Government of Napoleon 
wias as tyrannical and insolent as that of Louis XIV 
and his grandson, but Napoleon could not or would 
not restore the Church, and he dared not restore the 
aristocracy. He shed the blood of his subjects, but 
they held the lands which they had wrested from 
their masters at the great upheaval The nation was 
wasted by a military despotism ; but though for a time 
all France was enslaved to its ruler, the slaves were 
equal to each other before the law. The Revolution 
totally swept away privilege, and the nation has never 
endured its restoration. The French aristocracy is a 
tradition, powerful perhaps in social life, but incapable 
of any true political force, for its growth or renovation 
was arrested eighty years ago. An aristocracy which 
is not perpetually recruited socmx withers. 

The French Revolution, however, developed another 
political fact, destined hereafter to induce greater eflTects 
than ever it has hitherto done — the principle of nation- 
alities. At the Treaty of Vienna Europe was carved 
out into a number of monarchies, composed of the most 
heterogeneous materials, and distributed among the 
reigning families of the old blood. The ancient claims 
of the House of Austria, dating from the times of 
Charles V, were recognised in the cession of the North- 
east of Italy. The plenipotentiaries at that Treaty 

I 2 
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settled, without a moment's consideration for popular 
feeling, or the traditions of an imexplored antiquity, 
the Republic of Venice on the same power. They 
confirmed France in the possession of Alsace and 
Lorraine. They restored the Spanish Bourbons to 
their throne, the worst race of monarchs which has 
ever ruled, by means of the worst kind of priests. 
They restored another branch of this effete family 
to the throne of Naples, and in it a stock which nearly 
equalled, for baseness, treachery, and superstition, the 
Spanish branch. They strengthened Prussia, Austria, 
and Bavaria, by granting them the dominions of the 
mediatized prijices. They united, sorely against the 
wUl of the people, Norway to Sweden. And, finally, 
they turned a deaf ear to the remonstrances of the 
Poles. It is true that this arbitrary partition awakened 
strong feelings of dissatisfaction, against the expression 
of which the energies of the Holy Alliance were di- 
rected. But for fifteen years Europe was in a state of 
profound repose, the result partly of exhaustion, partly 
of the vigilance of those monarchs who used their 
victory over Napoleon to keep their own subjects in 
bondage. 

The first intenuption of this calm was the successful 
revolt of the Belgian provinces, for the achievement 
of Greek independence caused little or no disturbance 
in Europe, was indeed encoiu-aged by the great powers. 
The separation of Belgiimi from Holland was the sever- 
ance of two races, which were not only aliens in blood, 
but in religion. The advocates of the Belgian 
liberties were greatly assisted by tlie latter fact. The 
principle of religious toleration was advocated before 
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the French Revolution, and affirmed by it. France 
assisted Belgium, and England sympathised with her. 
Meanwhile the German people, and notably the 
Prussian contingent of it, was developing the prin- 
ciple of nationality. German patriotism was en- 
couraged after the disaster of Jena, and during the 
dreary period which was brought to an end by the 
Russian campaign and the battle of Leipsic ; but it was 
not encouraged fiuiher than as an assistant to the 
restoration of the monarchy. Thirty years ago the 
advocacy of the principle involved serious risks to the 
enthusiast. * When I was a yornig man,' said a distin- 
guished German once to me, just after the first victories 
of the Franco-German war, * I was put into prison for 
having written a pamphlet in defence of German unity.* 
* You only suffered,* said an English friend who was 
standing by, * what every honest German suffered thirty 
years ago, or ran the risk of suffering.* As the principle 
of German imity took its beginnings in the campaign of 
i8o6, so that of Russia commenced in 1812. But aft«r 
the completion of the great Continental war, Russia 
seemed likely to be not only nationalist, but aggressive. 
The outbreak of 1848 was a unique phenomenon in 
politics. It took Governments completely by surprise, 
as nearly all great movements among the mass of the 
people do, was followed by abject submission on the 
part of the Governments at first, and by complete re- 
action very speedily afterwards. Only one European 
dynasty was the victim of it, that of the Orleans 
family. But except in England and Russia every 
throne was convulsed by the shock. The English 
people felt only the quivering of the earthquake. 
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though the Government was excessively alarmed at 
the Chartist demonstration of' April lo. It is not 
a little remarkable, — I have the story on Cobden's 
authority, — that when the news reached London of 
the downfall of Louis Philippe, and was brought to 
the House of Commons, Sir Robert Peel crossed over 
the floor of the House to the late Mr. Joseph Hume, 
and said, *Thi8 is what would have happened in 
England if I had not repealed the Com Laws, but 
had followed the advice of those people,' pointing with 
his hand to the back benches of the Conservative 
party. England was therefore saved from political 
disturbances by an economical reform, according to 
Sir Robert Peel. There were however, I think, other 
causes which shielded her from the storm. These were, 
the Parliamentary Reform of 1832, the principle that 
destitution is a legal claim to relief, and the innocu- 
ousness of the British monarchy. A proletariat ceases 
to be dangerous when it is secured by law against 
starvation. It may become degraded, and its degra- 
dation may be the apology for wrong-doing, and for 
false theories of economical science. English repub- 
licanism, too, is only a theory combating with another 
theory. It cannot become a passion. 

The movement of 1848 was partly political, partly 
socialist. The Governments of Europe were despotic, the 
condition of labour was grievous. The working classes 
then demanded a Government in their own interests, 
and the form which their interests took was that an 
administration should find them capital, i.e. work and 
a market. To us, whom experience has freed from the 
dream of constructing a social republic, who have in- 
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sisted that Government should sit lightly on us, and 
who thereupon trust to the harmony of individual in- 
terests, nothing is more grotesque than the demand 
which the leaders of the foreign labour movement 
make for the active exercise of those powers which a 
Government is supposed to possess, and which have 
become familiar to them by their experience of over- 
government. When the English deputies went to the 
International Conference at Geneva, they were under 
the impression that the object of the International 
Society was the diminution of the hours of labour, and 
the increase of its wages. They were surprised, and it 
appears disappointed, to find that such objects were 
only secondary with the Society, and that the purpose 
of the association was to employ the powers of Govern- 
ment in the interests of labour. 

In Italy the movement of 1848 took more definite 
aims. In the first place, it was led by men of greater 
energy and credit than those who were associated with 
it in other European countries, and it was secretly 
assisted by the Government of Sardinia. Again, it 
strove to extinguish the ecclesiastical government of 
Central Italy. Next it sought to vindicate Italian 
unity. Lastly, it purposed to take guarantees against 
the abuse of monarchical authority. But the eflfort 
was baffled. The battle of Novara crushed Piedmont, 
and the French intervention restored the Pope. The 
time was not ripe for the secularisation of the Roman 
See. This was partly effected when, against his will. 
Napoleon wa43 obliged to acquiesce in the campaigns 
of Garibaldi, partly when an alliance having been 
secretly but firmly concluded between the Roman See 
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and France in 1870, the loss of Alsace and Lorraine 
was accompanied by the occupation of Rome. The 
only other serious outbreak of the epoch of 1848 was 
the revolt of Hxmgary. This was crushed by the 
armed intervention of Nicholas, and there is no doubt 
that the English nation was inclined to the war of 
1854 from the memory of that intervention in 1848. 
Most of these events were commented on by Cobden 
in a series of remarkable speeches delivered by him 
in 1849. 

Abortive as this movement was, it gave cohesion 
to the principle of nationalities, for Governments began 
to see that they could make use of the sentiment to 
their advantage. But they did so not without mis- 
givings. The first leader in this new theory of ad- 
ministrative policy was Cavour. In 1847 Cavour was 
an economist and a Liberal. So timid or so jealous 
was the Sardinian Government at that time, that 
when, after the repeal of the Com Laws, Cavour and 
certain other free-traders wished to give a banquet to 
Cobden at Turin, and asked permission of the Govern- 
ment, pledging themselves that the banquet should 
have no poUtical complexion, and offering to submit 
the speeches which should be read at the meeting to 
the censorship of the Ministry, the permission was per- 
emptorily refused. In 1859 Cavour was the Minister 
of Victor Emanuel, and had contrived to lead Napoleon 
into quarrelling with Austria. It is true that Napoleon 
contemplated a very different result from his Austrian 
campaign. But he had committed himself by the 
fact of the war to the Italian nation, and events were 
speedily beyond his power. I have stated above that 
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there is little or no gratitude in politics. Few honest 
men can have any respect for the memory of Napoleon. 
But the gratitude of the Italian people followed him to 
his grave on account of the most, perhaps the only 
generous action of his public career. 

During the time that Cobden was negotiating the 
Treaty of Commerce, with France, considerable sus- 
picions were entertained, or industriously fomented, 
against the ulterior motives of the Emperor Napoleon. 
He was charged with meditating the invasion of this 
kingdom, and the country experienced one of those 
discreditable political panics which were powerfully 
assisted by a part of the London Press. It was 
against these misconceptions and cowardly fears, stimu- 
lated, it is impossible to doubt, for professional pur- 
poses, that Cobden wrote his last pamphlet, under the 
title of * The Three Panics.' But the language of the 
London Press, and even of persons in the House 
of Commons, was so irritating, that, as I was informed 
by Cobden, he had serious thoughts of throwing up 
the negotiations in which he was engaged, and of 
returning to England. Even those who had been 
associated with him by the Emperor were disconcerted 
at what was said and written at the time, and asked him 
whether he could seriously carry on the business. On 
this occasion he told me that he had an interview with 
the Emperors cousin, the Prince Napoleon, who said 
that he could not imagine why European Governments 
permitted their newspapers to make such continual 
attacks on the Emperor, especially as he would certainly, 
if he were in danger, make use of an instrument which 
would seriously disturb them, and that this was the 
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nationalities. ' The Emperor/ added the Prince, * can 
never forget the party which he was associated with 
in his youth and in Italy/ 

To his ultimate ruin, the French Emperor allowed 
himself to sacrifice his sympathies with nationalities 
in favour of dynastic conquest or of dynastic considera- 
tions. He wished to keep Italy weak by saving the 
principalities and by maintaining the temporal power 
of the Pope, but the claims of Italian unity were too 
strong for him. He was anxious to induce the Govern- 
ment of this country to intervene in the American 
Civil War, and to secure the severance of the slave- 
holding States from the Union. He committed himself 
to the folly of attempting to establish a Mexican 
monarchy, and persuaded this country to take a part 
in an expedition from which it retreated with more 
prudence than honour. He sacrificed the unhappy 
Maximilian to a vain attempt at forming a counter- 
poise to the American Republic. He interfered in 
the Danish war, and is believed in Denmark to be 
the piincipal cause why the Danish part of the Duchies 
has not been restored to Denmark, in accordance with 
Article V of the Treaty of Prague. He saw with the 
Hveliest alarms the victories of Prussia in 1866, and 
the consolidation of Northern Germany. He precipi- 
tated a war with United Germany in 1870, on a 
frivolous pretext, and he suffered a defeat which has 
had no parallel in the history of the world. He did 
not understand the force of that to which he appealed 
in the Italian war, and which he attempted to cope 
with in Germany. 

Two influences alone cause war. These are, the 
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ambition of princes, and the interests of a privileged 
olass. The greater part of Europe has been, and is, 
afflicted hj the former of these motives, England and 
the American people have been affected by the latter. 
The French nation is credited with a passion for 
military glory. In point of fact, there is nothing 
which the French nation detests more than the sacrifice 
which war entails on it. War has been the passion 
of French monarchs and French statesmen from the 
days of Francis I to those of Napoleon III. Mr. 
Cobden has proved in the clearest manner^"' that the 
French people were eagerly anxious not to incur the 
hostility of the English people at the beginning of 
the Revolution. It is certain that the last vote of 
confidence which a plebiscite gave the late Emperor 
was accorded from a belief that the policy of the 
French Government would be peace. The same may 
be said of other nations. The rigour of military 
service is unacceptable to the Germans. Russia finds 
it by no means easy to collect her conscripts. There is 
not a single European country of which it could not be 
confidently said that the people look on war with horror. 
The feeling of the speaker in Herodotus is as vivid in 
our day as it was in his, when, contrasting the blessings 
of peace with the horrors of war, he says that in the 
former the children bury their parents, but that in 
the latter the parents bury their children. 

The dynastic ambition of monarchs is however, as 
time goes on, less and less capable of gratification. If 
these personages wish to wield the forces which they 
can obtain firom their subjects for their own interests 

♦ Political WritiDgs, i. 396 sqq. 
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only, they are constrained to become their own minis- 
ters. Now a despotism in our days has the advantage 
of undivided counsels, and of the prompt obedience of 
its instrument. But it is under the fatal disadvantage 
of not being able to discover what is the value of the 
instrument with which it acts. There was no man who 
tilled the imagination of Western nations more than the 
Emperor Nicholas did. His attention to business was 
excessive. He spared no cost to make the army which 
he drilled incessantly as effective as possible. His 
soldiers were taught to look on him as more than 
human, as the incarnate object of their highest re- 
ligious and secular duties. But his instrument w^as 
shattered when it came to the trial. He could not 
with all his vigilance secure the good faith of those 
in whom he was obliged to trust. He was the victim 
of gigantic frauds, practised by persons who professed, 
and probably felt, the profoundest reverence for their 
master. 

Still more striking was the case of Napoleon. No 
person anticipated that the great army of this per- 
sonage would collapse so utterly as it did, that it 
would be found so ill-supplied, that so many of its 
regiments would exist only on paper, or that the de- 
pendants and employes of the Government would, with 
rare exceptions, be found to be a mere gang of swindlers. 
Napoleon no doubt felt and found out that he was be- 
trayed, only when it was too late ; but he might have 
anticipated, had he understood the facts, that such a 
Government as his was, existed to be betrayed, that 
his agents and subordinates were adventurers who pro- 
fessed allegiance to him simply because it was the 
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most convenient way of promoting their own interests. 
Nothing prftves the character of the Napoleonic Govern- 
ment more completely than the total collapse of the 
party in France itself. Misfortune does not destroy 
genuine loyalty to a monarch, as has been proved a 
hundred times. Misgovernment does not, as the 
Jacobite party demonstrated in England a century and 
a half ago. But the attachment of sycophimts ceases 
instantly with the power of that to which they attiich 
themselves. 

Hereafter it will be found, I am persuaded, that no 
great European army will be a trustworthy instrument 
of war, unless the Government which employs it takes 
pains to make itself popular. It is therefore with no 
little insight into the real causes of poUtical and mili- 
tary strength, that the German Government, immedi- 
ately on the victories which it won, has set itself to work 
upon political and social reforms, is dealing with the in- 
ternal enemies of its unity, as it has crushed external 
opposition to that consummation. It will not, to be sure, 
abandon its military system, for this is the price which it 
pays for monarchical institutions. A European disarma- 
ment cannot occur till Europe becomes repubUcan ; for it 
is, I believe, a rule to which no exception occurs, that 
when perfect poUtical equality is established in any 
conmiunity, and the whole machinery of Goverament 
is brought \mder the control of the popular will and 
public opinion, war becomes an anachronism and an 
impossibility. And the reas(jn is that military forces 
are simply defensive under such institutions, and that 
when all nations cease to be aggressive the contingency 
of war is at an end. That a free nation should attempt 
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to bring another nation into subjection, or attack it 
in order to vindicate its honour, is an absurdity. It 
is only because those who stimulate wars escape all 
the consequence of the evil which is inflicted, and reap 
all the advantages of success, that war can be carried 
on at all. 

But it may be said that we have lately seen a war 
of the most formidable dimensions carried on in a 
country wliich boasts of having established and main- 
tained a republic in which the equality of its citizens 
was the foundation of the Constitution. The answer 
is, that the war occurred because the facts did not 
correspond with the language of the American Con- 
stitution. The founders of American independence 
committed the fatal error of permitting the worst 
form of a privileged class, one which was allowed to 
hold mankind in bondage. It was on behalf of this 
class that the war with Mexico was undertaken. It 
was to support this class that the secession of 1861 
was consummated. It was to destroy this class that 
the Union accepted war, declared the freedom of the 
slaves, and brought the war to a successful issue. 

Since the Revolution of 1688, the power of the 
English monarch has almost ceased to be political. 
For nearly a century and a half the forces of the 
country were wielded by the aristocracy and the 
chartered merchants, and it was in the interests of 
these parties that most of the wars were carried on. 
This was notoriously the case with the wars of 1739 
and 1 755, which were entered on for the sake of the 
chartered merchants. Similarly the motives which 
induced the governing forces of this country to resist 
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the claims and deny the liberties of the American plan- 
tations was the dread which the mercantile classes had 
of losing the imaginary benefits of the Colonial trade. 
Alison is a ready witness to the fact that the great 
Continental war was undertaken in the interests of the 
privileged classes, and to check the growth of demo- 
cratic sentiment. Delirant reges, plectuntur Achiviy 
is the summary which Horace gives of ancient warfare. 
The distinction was sharper still in the wars to which 
I have referred. The people paid the taxes, and the 
privileged classes reaped the benefit of honours, pen- 
sions, and high prices. We owe the Corn Laws 
which Cobden succeeded in repealing to the attempt 
on the part of the great landowners to stereotype 
the high prices which they had obtained as one of 
the indirect benefits of the great Continental war. 

The privileged classes in England were' eager to 
intervene in the American Civil War. They gave the 
slaveholders all the benefits and, I may add, all the 
mischief of their sympathy. If the Administration of 
the time had been honestly neutral, the Alabama and 
her companions would never have escaped. Had they 
been indifierent spectators of the contest, the Colonial 
ports would never have permitted the shelter of their 
waters, and the supply of necessaries to those vessels, 
whom it is a scandalous euphemism to call privateers. 
But by this time the opinion even of the unenfranchised 
classes was too unmistakeably expressed in favour of 
the North and the Union to allow those sympathies to 
be more than verbal and barren. But the most distinct 
abandonment of the old policy was found in all ab- 
stention from interference in the Danish war. The 
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great powers had guaranteed the Schleswig and 
Holstein succession, and this country was one of the 
partners in the guarantee. There was a feeling that 
a small and gallant state was being pressed by over- 
whelming odds, and that it was resisting on the faith 
of those guarantees. The inconceivable folly of the 
Danish Government in attempting to control the 
German population of the Duchies, was forgotten in the 
inequality of the struggle which that Government pro- 
voked. Fortimately for a sound principle of inter- 
national action, the British Government decHned to 
interfere, though they based their abstention on the 
very questionable position, that as they were only 
one of the parties to the guarantee and as the other 
parties declined to interfere, the liability was not 
merely limited, but that the engagement was annulled. 
The magnitude of the risk, and the sense of relief 
experienced when the decision of the Government on 
this question was made known, are described with 
characteristic clearness and vigour by Cobden in his 
last public speech.^ 

I am far from saying that there are no occasions on 
which a Government should intervene in the affairs 
of a foreign State. I do not hold that outrageous 
violence and wi-ong-doing should be permitted to one 
people against another people, any more than I think 
that within the bounds of any country, private in- 
dividuals should be allowed to gratify their passions 
upon others. I can anticipate a time in which there 
may be an international police. In such a case, and 
with such an understanding among civilised com- 

* Speeches, voL ii. pp. 341 sqq. 
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mnnities, I can conceive a force which should compel 
a Frederic to think twice before he attempted to oc- 
cupy a Silesia ; or, to go further back, before a Louis 
should seize an Alsace and a Lorraine ; and, I may add, 
a British Parliament endorse the capture and retention 
of a Gibraltar. But nothing in the present machinery 
of government justifies one in anticipating that such 
a police can be expected of it ; and certainly no war 
which has yet been imdertaken is of the beneficent 
and justifiable character which I have indicated. 

In the second pamphlet which Cobden published, 
that entitled ' Bussia,' which he put out in 1836, the 
following 'maxim/ to use the author's words, occurs: 
*As little intercourse as possible betwixt the Govern-' 
ments, as much connexion as possible between the 
nations of the world/* The italics are Cobden's. 
The rule which is laid down in these words was the 
guidmg principle of the writer's poHtical life, in so far 
as he occupied his mind with international questions ; 
and the rule is as sagacious as it is universal. I do 
not indeed forget that events have assisted the public 
opinion of this country into the acceptance of the rule 
as a guide of conduct, and have brought about the com- 
plete reversal of the policy which governed this country 
from the days of WiUiam III to the conclusion of the 
great Continental war. Thus, the English Government 
has constantly carried on its wars with mercenaries. 
We hired Dutch troops in the dajrs of William, sub- 
sidised all kinds of foreigners during the war of the 
Spanish Succession, crimped Hessians in 1 730, hired Bed 
Indians during the Seven Years' War, fought against 

* Political Writings, vol. i. p. 283. 
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our own Colonies with Hessians in the American War 
of Independence, and employed Spanish and Portu- 
guese troops under Wellington in the Peninsula. Now 
that the progress of civilisation forbids the hiring of 
foreign mercenaries — the attempted enlistment of 
troops in the United States during the Russian war, 
which almost led to serious consequences, and the col- 
lection of a Polish legion during the same epoch, were 
the last instances of the old practice — and since the 
development of military science has armed nearly whole 
populations, though at vast cost to their respective 
countries, we could not, if we would, intervene to any 
effect in European quarrels. We have an army, which 
may be effectual for defence, but which is prodigiously- 
costly, and would be wholly incompetent for aggression. - 
But it is one thing to find that the coiurse of events 
has reversed a practice which was formerly believed 
to be of the highest wisdom, and which is viewed by 
many with the fondest regrets, another thing to have 
persistently maintained, and convincingly proved, that 
what seemed to be wisdom was consmnmate folly. We 
and other nations are burdened by enormous debts, for 
which we have to make sacrifices which habit only 
renders bearable, for objects which never have been 
and never could be realised. The burden of the Con- 
tinental war, as Mr. Porter proved exhaustively, fell 
upon those who were not represented, and were not 
consulted. The profit and glory of it were the share 
of the governing classes. The nations were imable 
to control their Governments, and were therefore made 
the puppets of a policy which every intelligent person 
condemns. It may hereafter be the case that diplo- 
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macy will do something to justify its operations, but 
hitherto, with very rare exceptions, it has been the 
curse and the bane of mankind. It was a just epigram 
of Bishop Wilberforce, when he spoke of Cobden as 
an international man. It will be a happy thing for 
mankind when that race of pseudo - statesmen is 
extinguished which considers that the security of a 
country or government consists in the intensity with 
which an administration can stimulate international 
feuds. 

It was a common practice to charge Cobden with 
being a ' peace at any price man.' If this phrase has 
any meaning, it applies particularly to those who are 
willing to make any expenditure of life and money in 
order to bring about a temporary peace, but who are also 
convinced that war is the normal state of civilised man, 
and that the maxim of an enlightened Government should 
be ex hellis hella severe. The phrase which most nearly 
represents Cobden* s mind is that he was a * peace at 
the least possible price man.' He never grudged ex- 
penditure for defence. He constantly asserted that this 
country ought to maintain an army sufficient to deter 
an enemy from landing on these shores, and a navy so 
strong that such a landing would be rendered im- 
possible. Acknowledging that the only probable rival 
to the United Kingdom in this arm of the service was 
France, he always said^*^ that the British navy ought to 
be superior to that of France. But he also went so far 
as to quote the words of Sir Robert Peel : * In time 
of peace, we must by our retrenchment incur some 
risk.'! 

* Speeches, ii. 249. t Political WritingB, ii. 425. 
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The impression to which Cobden directed his at- 
teDtion, and on which he bestowed his most effective 
criticism, was the exaggerated alarm which was excited 
about the possible designs of France and her ruler. 
It is possible that Sir Charles Napier and Lord Lynd- 
hurst expressed their genuine sentiments when they did 
their very best to intensify the panic which was felt in 
i860. But if these eminent persons really felt the 
fears they expressed, the speeches they made did little 
credit to their knowledge and their intelligence, for not 
only have they been refiited by facts, but they were 
wholly baseless at the time. There were doubtlessly 
Frenchmen in 1 860 who were eager to take part in an 
English invasion, for, to do them justice, military men 
are generally willing to do some work for the pay and 
rank which they receive, and on behalf of the service 
to which they belong ; but it is conclusively proved, that 
whatever may have been the errors which character- 
ised the last ten years of the Second Empire, and 
perhaps no ruler of whom so much was expected ever 
made graver errors— the mistake of quarrelling with 
this country never entered into his thoughts. He 
is credited with having sincerely and unremittingly 
adopted the view of the first Emperor, who avowed 
that the cardinal error in his poHtical career consisted 
in his not having done his best to disarm the hostility 
and win the friendship of England. 

It is almost superfluous to say that Cobden strongly 
objected to that erroneous theory of trade — denounced 
long since by Adam Smith — that it was worth while 
to conquer dependencies in order that they might be 
feeders of a restricted or protected trade, and that he 
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looked with peculiar detestation on the policy which, 
instigated and supported by Lord Palmerston, adopted 
the practice of conquest, annexation, and humiliation 
among weak nations in the East. His pamphlet written 
in 1853, ^^^der the title, *How Wars are got up in 
India,' * was a searching and powerful exposure of the 
true causes and motives which led to the Burmese war 
of 1 85 1. The speech t which he made in February 
1857, on the China war of Sir John Bowring and Lord 
Palmerston, led to a dissolution, unfortunate in its 
effects on himself, and immediately discreditable to the 
country, for Lord Palmerston was adroit enough to 
throw dust in the eyes of the electors. But I suppose 
that at the present day the true nature of the trans- 
action is known, and that, at any rate, there is little 
risk that a similar course of poHcy would be adopted 
by a British minister in our time. He spoke in fitting 
terms of the bombardment of Kagosima,^ in 1863, 
when the defenceless inhabitants of a Japanese town 
were bombarded, in order to humiliate the pride of 
a potentate who suffered, if he did suffer, only vicari- 
ously. 

I remember an answer of the late Mr. Senior to 
a Frenchman who said, that if the English ceased to 
possess India, their reputation or prestige would 
vanish, and that they would sink into a second-rate 
state. On the contrary, answered the economist, the 
real English difficulty is how to well get rid of 
India. To some vulgar imaginations, and to those 
cooler judgments which see how vulgar imaginations 
can be utilised, the possession of a vast and scattered 

* Political Writings, iL 25. t Speeches, ii. lai. % Ibid. iii. 
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empire is a glory and a strength. To more intelligent 
and honest minds, the strength of a community lies in 
two facts, the concentration of its resources and the 
distribution of its wealth. No coimtiy is strong which 
scatters its power, none prosperous which accumulates 
its wealth in few hands. They who take cognisance of 
real &cts are not misled by imposing phrases, any more 
than sensible piuchasers are by puflSng advertisements 
and glaring shop-windows. The illustrations which 
history supplies of a refutation to the illusion of a 
great geographical empire are numerous and over- 
whelming. The imagination of antiquity was filled by 
the picture of the great King of Persia. The power of 
this personage was justly exploded, first by the defeat 
of one invasion at the hands of two cities, one not so 
populous as Birmingham, the other half the size of 
Bedford ; next by the ruin of an invasion as large as 
that of Attila or Tamerlane, which was met by the 
inhabitants of a district not much bigger than York- 
shire, and not a third as populous ; and lastly, by the 
unopposed march of ten thousand infantry through the 
heart of the great king s dominions. No state seemed 
to be in so precarious a position as that of Venice, which 
had to hold its own against the feudal nobility of 
Germany and Italy, and which was in its best days 
nothing but a seaport, with a few miles of suburb in its 
hands. But there is nothing more surprising, to those 
who do not estimate the real meaning of power, than 
the struggle of the Dutch repubUc in the latter part 
of the sixteenth century against the overwhelming 
resources of Spain, at that time the greatest military 
power in Europe, and the possessor of a transatlantic 
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empire which fax exceeded in magnitude and apparent 
energy anything which has ever seemed to threaten 
universal empire. 

The empire of the English in India can never quit 
itself of the faults of its origin. Much may be said — 
taking into account the delusions of the age in which 
that empire was founded — of the necessity which 
brought it about ; much more of the manner in which 
the British Parliament checked the rapacity and un- 
scrupulousness of the trading company which gained 
that empire. It should be added too, that one of the 
most marked illustrations of the process by which rules 
of pohcy have been traditional with a party is to be 
found in the conscientiousness and generosity with 
which the Conservative party have approached and 
handled Indian affairs, and have striven to use the 
best forces of the British constitution in favour of 
the native races. In this particular they have been 
markedly contrasted with their Whig rivals, whose re- 
lations to Indian affairs have been far less satisfactory. 
But the cause of this difference will be obvious to the 
student of the history of political forces. It is sufficient 
to say here that British rule in India has necessitated 
enormous sacrifices from the EngUsh nation, that it 
cannot for physiological reasons be permanent, that its 
best policy lies in gradually bringing the people of the 
country face to face with the duty of self-government, 
that its imperative duty Ues in limiting the sphere of 
its operations, and that its only justification Ues in the 
present exigencies of the situation. In these particulars 
the policy which Mr. Bright has sketched out, as funda- 
mental to the future government of India, is necessary 
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and inevitable, and is thoroughly in accordance with 
Cobden's ideas. 

The question which Cobden raised in 1857, though 
he failed for a time, has borne fruit. I grant that the 
miserable insurrection of the native army, stimulated it 
may be by fanatical alarms, fomented as it certainly was 
by the dispossessed and disappointed native princes, 
has left lasting mischief, and renders a just and true 
estimate of public duty towards inferior races difficult. 
It was due to the generous and fearless mind of Lord 
Canning that the evil resulting from that event was 
not more serious and more lasting. But I cannot doubt 
that the public conscience of England in relation to in- 
ferior races is keener than it was when Lord Palmerston 
assiuned the exposition of the public mind. I believe 
that no English statesman in this day would endorse the 
policy of a Dalhousie, or condone a Sir John Bowring, 
or commend the gallantry of an Admiral Kuper, or ac- 
quit a Governor Eyre. The policy of annexation has 
passed away, and Englishmen are found who can argue, 
without fear that they will be charged with a design 
of dismembering the empire, that we probably possess 
much which is useless to us, and that if we parted with 
much which we now hold, that we should be safer and 
even better off. We have ceased in great measure to 
be the victims of those recurrent military panics which 
were the scandal of a past political generation. It is 
probably the case that we owe this liberation from un- 
manly fears to the fact that the basis of the constitution 
has been broadened by the extension of the franchise. 
We are gradually weaning ourselves from the impression 
that the retention of a number of trophies, the symbols 
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of past victories, and the cause of inveterate irritation, 
can ever be wise, unless it be proved to be necessary. 
We trample on the weakness of Spain by the retention 
of Gibraltar, knowing that a strong and spirited nation 
would no more endure such a standing affiront than 
we should the occupation of Dover or Portsmouth by 
a foreign power. Do we wonder that after enormous 
sacrifices for the independence of Spain we win no 
regard from a country whose self-respect we have 
mortified for more than a century and a half? *If,' 
Cobden used to say, * the Government would let me go 
to Spain with an offer to cede Gibraltar, on condition 
that its fortifications were razed or dismantled, I could 
get from the Spanish Government such a commercial 
treaty as would be of enormous advantage to the Eng- 
lish manufacturers and labourers, and would be an 
infinite boon to Spain. It would not be much to give 
away, for Gibraltar is of no value whatever as a check 
to the entrance into the Mediterranean.' 

To Cobden s mind war was a barbarism, a stupid 
means of doing that which would be much better 
effected by a rational diplomacy and arbitration. There 
was a time when societies of men were managed on 
the principle that the strong should rule, and the weak 
should submit. It iB true that even this practice, where- 
ever society had emerged from sheer savagery, was ac- 
companied by certain rules. If the strong preyed on the 
weak, they did so under set forms, and they did not 
permit the process to be carried on, except at their 
discretion, and by the instruments which they selected. 
It is not two centuries ago, since a very large number 
of Englishmen imagined that the essence of government 
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lay in setting the king above the law, and in inculcating 
passive obedience on the subject. Their motto was 
a rege lex. The Revolution reversed this position, and 
taught for the future a lege rex with infinite advantage 
to the English people, and with no little security to the 
Crown. It is not fifty years ago when it was imagined 
that single combat was the only security of the indi- 
vidual's honour, and that if the duel were at some 
unlucky moment to be abandoned the world would lose 
its best guarantee for good manners. At the present 
day a challenge would be an absurdity. But I have to 
learn that our generation is any way inferior in good 
breeding and true courtesy to the bullies and fire-eaters 
of the Georgian epoch. 

The same rule will be found to hold good in war. 
The time is not far distant when it will become as 
ludicrous an anachronism as the <iivine right of kings, 
the passive obedience of the subject, and the practice of 
single combat are now. I do not say that we shall 
never witness again a war of aggression or revenge. The 
issue of the last great Continental war has made the 
latter a probable motive, and the former a possible one. 
We are informed that the re-occupation of the Ehenish 
provinces of France was demanded on military grounds, 
and military grounds are appreciated by one side as 
much as by another. The exaltation of Prussia by the 
war of 1 866 was the result of a war of usurpation, and 
evil precedents beget mischievous imitations. This only 
however is clear. Much of the power which can stimu- 
late or bring about these wars is passing away with the 
curtailment of those royal prerogatives and dynastic 
forces which have hitherto broken the peace of Europe, 
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Nothing indicates the progress of political opinion 
during the last ten years, more clearly than the accept- 
ance of the principle of arbitration in connexion with the 
privateers of the late American war, and the settlement 
of the San Juan Boundary question. Arbitrations on 
minor grievances have not been imkuown. Such an 
award was made in- 1863, in a dispute between the 
British Government and Brazil. But the case of the 
Alabama and her comrades was one of considerable 
magnitude, and may fairly be taken as a precedent 
for the future of the most important kind. I do not 
venture on asserting that a similar arbitration could 
have obviated the war of 1 8 70, for the French Emperor, 
the origin of whose reign was an act of outrageous 
violence, and the continuance of whose power was 
simply due to a systematic repression of public opinion, 
might have felt it unsafe to trust his cause to an in- 
ternational court of judicature, not because he could 
have alleged partiality in the court, but because a 
reaction against personal government is sure to follow 
any ill success which may attend its exercise. 

If it be asked, as it confidently is asked, what is to 
make the decisions of such a court respected in the first 
place, and binding in the next, and, subsequently, what 
is to make an application to such a court compulsory in 
all cases of international difierence, the answer is, the 
growth and the control of public opinion. Fifty years 
ago it was a common thing for states to repudiate their 
debts, to ignore the claims of the foreign as well as the 
rights of the home creditor. It is not too much to say 
that, in these days, no Government which can pay its 
obligations ever hesitates about the propriety of doing 
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80, and none which does not, ever gives any other 
apology than its inability. There is no compulsion 
whatever upon the defaulting parties, nothing in short 
but the wrath of the Stock Exchange. We should 
never dream at present of attempting to collect Jecker 
Bonds and Spanish Passives by force of arms, partly 
because we hold that lenders act on their own respon- 
sibility, partly because the dread of a Stock Exchange 
excommunication is a powerful check to the most 
arbitrary monarch or the most shameless State Parlia- 
ment. But is it reasonable to doubt that a process 
which is effective with debts will not be equally opera- 
tive to preserve the lives and fortunes of the people 
against the waste and the ruin of war ? or when the 
real effect of the ambition or resentmenta of princes 
and ministers is discovered and understood by nations, 
that they will not find a sufl&ciently powerful process 
for preventing the licence and wantonness of which 
they are the victims ? 

When the advantage of any particular mode of pro- 
cedure is thoroughly appreciated, when it is found to 
confer enormous good and to obviate enormous evil, 
there is no fear thjit lack of familiarity with the mode 
in question will very long hinder its adoption. Pro- 
fessional instincts may be against it, but the habits of a 
profession may soon be changed by a reform. Hereditary 
power may suspect and dislike it, but hereditary power 
is now seldom able to withstand a change which is con- 
fessedly good. In order to make their subjects good 
soldiers, princes have been obliged to educate them. 
But education implies reflection, and reflection discovers 
the merits of two courses of action when they are fairly 
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put before a people, and it is found possible to contrast 
the merits of both. Now that men should habitually 
acquiesce in that means of settling a quarrel which 
involves the enforced submission of one party to the 
dispute by slaying, burning, and robbing him, when it 
is found possible to determine an arbitration on the 
subject by reference to an impartial and competent 
tribunal, is to argue that men are not and never will 
be able to know what is good for themselves or what 
is bad, and knowing, will not choose the former and 
reject the latter. And furthermore, there is no doubt 
of the constraint which the general voice of civilised 
nations will put on those who are recalcitrant and restive 
under this easy discipline, or of the judgment they will 
form, and hereafter the chastisement they will inflict on 
those who obstinately persist in the old barbarism. The 
wanton attack on Germany in 1870 deprived France of 
the sympathy of all Europe, and compelled her to bear 
the fullest degradation which a victorious army could 
put on her. Now it is improbable that for a long time 
nations will forego military pursuits and abandon the 
study of military scienoe ; but it is also quite possible 
that imder altered international relations they will use 
these powers and this science in order to keep the 
peace, and to constrain obstinate and dogged disputants 
to submit their differences to a tribunal rather than to 
the arbitrament of the sword. 

There is however one part of these international 
relations on which I may confidently assert that 
Cobden's imwearied exertions have already borne finit. 
I allude to the progress which has been made in the 
recognition of the rule that private property should be 
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exempt from capture by armed Government ships in 
time of war. The United States, France and Russia 
concurred in recommending that this should be a 
rule in international law. The British Government 
declined to accede to the proposal, for certain ludicrous 
reasons, which Cobden in a letter to Mr. Henry 
Ashworth* attacks and demolishes. A still more im- 
portant suggestion was made at the Paris Congress, 
that the American Government would acquiesce in the 
abolition of privateering by that Congress if private 
property was exempted from capture. The American 
statesmen went further. They were willing to abandon ' 
all blockades of commercial ports, and confine them 
to naval arsenals, and towns invested by land. Lord 
Russell declined to accede to this, for the mysterious 
reason that a system of commercial blockades was 
essential to our naval supremacy. Lord Russell did 
not seem to see that while his theory of commercial 
blockades being essential to our naval supremacy was 
a generality which has no apparent meaning whatever, 
the practice of commercial blockades might be fatal 
to our national existence. Lord Russell's ill-judged 
answer closed the cotton ports of the Southern States 
to us during the American war. The blockade of the 
com ports of Southern Russia was suspended during 
the early part of the Crimean war, and thus af- 
forded a refutation of the most practical kind to Lord 
Russell's statement. But the fact is, the causes which 
led our statesmen to decline the overtures of Mr. 
Cass in 1859, and which were avowed in 1861, were 
ignorance and prejudice. The mercantile classes knew 

* Political Writings, vol. ii. p. 5. 
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better than the Government, and have constantly 
overridden such theories as the above-named. 

Cobden, in his letter to Mr. Ashworth, proposed 
three great reforms in international maritime law. 

* I. The exemption of private property from cap- 
ture at sea during war by armed vessels of every 
kind. 

* 2 . Blockades to be restricted to naval arsenals, and 
to towns besieged at the same time by land, with the 
exception of articles contraband of war. 

* 3. The merchant ships of neutrals on the high seas 
to be inviolable to the visitation of alien Government 
vessels in time of war as in time of peace.' 

He goes on to say *, ' I will only add that I regard 
these changes as the necessary corollary of the repeal 
of the Navigation Laws, the repeal of the Com Laws, 
and the abandonment of our Colonial monopoly. We 
have thrown away the sceptre of force, to confide in 
the principle of freedom — imcovenanted, imconditional 
freedom.' This was written on April 10, 1862, at the 
commencement of that disastrous cotton famine, of 
which the advocates of the old system embodied in 
Lord Russell's dictum were the indirect authors. 

As the British Government declined to accept the 
beneficent suggestions of the American Government, 
America on its side declined to give up, as the parties 
to the Congress of Paris did, the practice of priva- 
teering, with what effects they and we know too well ; 
they in the enormous losses inflicted on their ship- 
ping by the Southern privateers, we in the escape of 
the Alabama and her companions, in the irritation 

* Political Writings, vol ii. p. 20. 
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Caused bv these vveDi^, and by the disgraoe and loss 
which have orii^ upjri us and our administration. 
We are h wcvr r. I jre^-uiie, wiser now, and should 
acquiesce in the estalli-hn.ent -.1 the rales given above, 
which were. I urid-rrstarjL i';»niially adopted by the 
belligerents in thv Frano.-Gennan war. 

It Is I Klievf. i're::v jtri.crollv known that after the 
prc»posals mad^ tiv Mr. Cass in iS 59. L^rd Palmerston 
was not indlsp 'seil xo ren^w negotiations on the sub- 
ject, and that there was actually s<:«me pn:*gre3s made 
towards fulnllin£r the suirgestiv'ns of Cobden and the 
originid f r 'pj^iti' 'ns «jf the American Government, 
It is not Sitii indeed, that L^rd Palmerston was 
p>articularly keen on carrj-ing the matter forward. 
But, in tlie meantime, the situation in America 
changed. Ljugl-elore the election of November i860, 
it became apj^arent that the Union was drifting into 
civil war. or at k:ist tliat the Sc»mh would seek 
to vindicate their me^^litatt^l secession bv force of 
anns. ilr. Buchanan's a«.lniiiiistration was composed 
of the most energetic Sr:aithem partisans, and, as is 
well known, the President w;^ not slow to asast 
the party whom he ser\-ed, by duing his best to 
leave the X<.»rth defenceless at the time of his quitting 
office. To the S^'Utlu blockade- ruiming and priva- 
teering were the most imjxirtant means of defence 
and aggression. It was Klieved that foreign 
nations, depending on them t\T a cotton supply, 
would eflfect the fonuer. and tliat the South could 
inflict the greatest possible harm on the North by 
resorting to the latter exptxlient. Hence it is cur- 
rently reported that Mr. Dallas w;\s instructed to let 
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the matter drop, with what eflfects we know too well. 
It is to be hoped, however, that much time will not 
elapse before our Government, in concert with all 
other civilised communities, will be at the pains to 
effect a formal settlement of the rules which have 
been suggested by Cobden, and thus render the 
position of neutrals, which has lately been stated 
to be dangerous and difficult, as safe as can be under 
an international and universal guarantee. 



CHAPTER V. 
MILITARY AND NAVAL EXPENDITURE. 

• 

From the year 1815 to the Crimean war, this 
country had been engaged m no military operations 
of importance. Except in chastising the Algerine 
pirates, and in assisting the independence of Greece, 
England abstained from foreign intervention. She 
guaranteed the independence of Belgium, the Lux- 
embourg succession, and that of the Danish duchies. 
She gave some aid to Greek independence, but inter- 
posed to check the fiirther progress of Mehemet Ali's 
attack on the Sultan. To all appearance it seemed 
likely that the place which this country had taken in 
foreign politics had been tacitly abandoned. 

From very early times the armies of English 
monarchs have been well -drilled bodies of mer- 
cenaries — the most eflTective part of the service having 
been the infantry. The origin of the system, by which 
the English army haa been always distinguished from 
the militias of the Continent, is as remote as the 
reign of the first Plantagenet sovereign. Hence the 
military monarchs of this coimtry were the greatest 
captains of their age; and enterprising men, either 
natives of the coimtry, or foreigners attracted by 
the reputation of the English king, readily supplied 
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recruits for the small but, comparatively speaking, 
highly efficient armies which these monarchs trained. 
Edward I was a person of remarkable ability, both 
as a general and as a statesman. It was under his 
eye that Robert Bruce, the rival and conqueror of 
Edward's son, was trained ; and it was by tactics 
like those of his instructor in the art of war, that 
Bruce defeated the English militia at Bannockbum. 
Edward the Third and his son were even more 
eminent captains, winning victory after victory over 
great hosts of Frenchmen by a small but well- 
appointed army. Tlie great-grandsons of Edward, 
Henry V and John Duke of Bedford, were equally 
conspicuous generals, and like the two Edwards, 
ceased to be victorious only when their resources 
were exhausted. After a time these disciplined 
armies were used for those feuds which led to the 
great civil wars of the fifteenth century. Henry VIT 
took care, on his accession, to make excesses like those 
of the dynastic wars of York and Lancaster im- 
possible, by carrying and executing the Statute of 
Liveries. Thenceforward the active interference of 
this coimtrv in continental aflfe,irs ceased. Tlie re- 
putation of past exploits accorded some prestige to 
Henry VII. The assistance which Elizabeth gave to 
the Dutch republic was scanty, capricious, and dila- 
tory. The Stuarts scarcely undertook any foreign 
war. Had Cromwell's life been prolonged, it is 
possible that he would have taken part in European 
politics, and there is little doubt, had he done so, 
that he would have revived the exploits of the 
Edwards and the great Henry of Monmouth. 

L 2 
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The commencement of the modem military history 
of England dates from the Revolution of 1688. It 
cannot be said to have been very successful at first. 
William of Orange was a most unlucky general, 
whatever may have been his other merits and his 
general usefulness. It was under Marlborough, pro- 
bably the greatest military genius that the world 
has ever produced, and incontestably one of the 
meanest, most sordid, and treacherous of men, that 
the English army recovered its ancient military re- 
putation. It has never forfeited that reputation since. 
Fortunately, its exploits have given very conclusive 
proof of its adequacy as a means of defence. Un- 
fortunately, its prestige has loaded the country with 
debt. 

The foimders of the Revolution, and those who, suc- 
ceeding to them, maintained its principles, entertained 
the keenest jealousy towards a standing army. They 
were determined that, as far as legislation could avail 
(and a century of arbitrary government had made them 
exceedingly intelligent in inventing and maintaining 
constitutional checks), no monarch or minister should 
make the two forces a means for infringing, or even 
threatening, public liberty. Since the epoch referred 
to, the Mutiny Act has been passed annually. It is 
true that the service is permanent, and that this sin- 
gular constitutional solemnity may seem no more than 
a barren protest. But the practice is a continual re- 
minder of the fact, that in this country the sword is 
the subject of the law, and that the basis of the British 
Constitution is civil, not military. It also brings under 
review the whole of the services annually, and though 
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no doubt at the cost of much labour, asserts that the 
nation, through its representatives, considers the forces 
as its servants, and not its lords; as an organisation 
which can have no rights whatever except what have 
been granted, and no interests which may not be witli- 
held or repudiated. 

The jealousy which our forefathers of the Revolution 
entertained towards a standing army was emphatically 
and continually expressed. William was forced to dis- 
miss his Dutch guards in answer to this feeling. Nor 
were these alarms confined to the Lower House of the 
L^islature. Numerous protests of tlie House of Lords 
are on record, in which the annual passage of the 
Mutiny Act was made the opportunity for expressions 
of dislike to a standing army, and of remonstrance 
against even the limited military force which was 
maintained. For a long time similar protests are to be 
found, attacking the practice of permitting officers to 
hold seats in the House of Commons. Towards the 
conclusion of Walpole's administration constant efforts 
were made to revive the self-denvinnj ordinance of the 
Long Parliament. Similarly strong objection was taken 
to the employment of Hessian and Hanoverian troops. 

Meanwhile a singular custom liad grown up in the 
coimtry, amounting to an indirect repeal of the Statute 
of Liveries, though, to be sure, the old mischiefs of the 
system of feudal retainei's were obviated. Men of fortune 
were permitted or encouraged to form regiments by 
voluntary enlistment in the kings name, and in con- 
sideration of the trouble and expense wliich the per- 
son incurred who undertook the duty of collectuig .and 
clothing the recruits, he was put in command of the 
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regiment, and allowed to nominate some or all of the 
officers under him. This was the origin of purchase in 
the army, and explains the local names given to most 
regiments of the line. It is said that the uniform of 
many, if not all, of those regiments was in fact the 
livery of the person who originally collected the 
recruits. 

It was with armies composed of such regiments, 
aided by subsidised foreign troops, that the part which 
England took on land in the Continental war was 
enacted. Of course the area over which Wellington 
carried on his campaigns was for the most part very 
local. After the close of the Eussian campaign of 
Napoleon, when Wellington had driven the French out 
of Spain with the assistance of the Portuguese and the 
Spaniards, the English general marched into France 
and effected a junction with the armies of Prussia and 
Russia. Similarly the English army bore the brunt 
of Waterloo. But it is easy to see why it was im- 
possible for an English general at the commencement of 
the present century to play the part of a Marlborough. 
It was impracticable, under any system of voluntary 
enlistment, to collect an army which should be numeri- 
cally strong enough to vie with the continental militias. 
What was true in the first fifteen years of the present 
century is overwhelmingly manifest at the present time. 
If this coimtry adopted the Swiss system of obliging 
the whole civil population to practise with arms of 
precision, and go through a military drill from time to 
time ; or the French system, of selecting by lot a certain 
per-centage of the population for a prolonged barrack 
life ; or the German system, by which the whole popula- 
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tion is made to undergo a short military career, it is 
obvious that it could not, without a complete subversion 
of the constitution, constrain such persons to embark 
for foreign warfare. The physical boundary of the sea 
would make that impossible which in the case of 
foreign armies is easy. In other words, the logic of 
events has reduced the British army to a machine of 
defence, and has rendered it almost powerless for 
aggressioa 

During the conduct of the Civil War in America, 
among the motives which urged the Northern States to 
determine on dealing with the Southern Confederacy on 
no other principle than defeat and submission, and to 
resolve that they would contest the matter to the last 
dollar and the last man, none operated more powerfully 
than the conviction that, if they consented to a 
separation, they would be obliged to acquiesce in 
the European system of large armaments. I have 
already stated that this system is entirely owing to the 
monarchical forms of government which European com- 
munities maintain or endure as the case may be. No 
republic, in the true sense of the word, ever dreams of 
a war of conquest, or a policy of aggression and 
aggrandisement. If France becomes a genuine re- 
public, it will in a short time be absolutely impossible, 
that her people can be stirred to war in order to 
recover the frontier which was lost in 1871. The 
peasantry and artisans of that coimtry can have no 
motive whatever to induce an attempt at regaining the 
provinces. It cannot possibly be to their advantage 
to increase the geographical area of the political 
association known as France. It would be as reasonable 
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as that the British public should voluntarily give their 
lives and their money in order that certain persons in 
a certain region may have the satisfaction of calling 
themselves part of the British people. Monarchs and 
ministers, particularly as they undergo no personal 
suffering and loss in the process, may strive, and strive 
successfully, to rouse that particular form of patriotism 
which consists in fighting for an idea; but nations 
which whoUy control their own destinies, and which 
have rendered it impossible that a vigorous foreign 
policy should be an object of ambition or reputation to 
their statesmen, or rather to those who constitute their 
administration, cannot and will not undertake wars of 
aggression or revenge. 

The American people, in dealing with the problem 
before them, saw that as there was natiuully no geo- 
graphical boundary between the states which had 
adopted slavery as the basis of their social system, and 
themselves who had finally resolved on social equality, 
it would be necessary, if they acquiesced in the sever- 
ance of the Union, to keep up a large armed force in 
perpetuity, along an extensive and arbitrary frontier. 
Such a state of things would have been intolerable. 
The drain upon the most valuable element of wealth in 
the Union, labour, would have been prodigious and 
exhausting. On the other hand, the degradation of 
free labour, which is the invariable accompaniment of 
slavery, left a large number of poor whites, even in the 
thinly-peopled States of the South, for voluntary enlist- 
ment. Again, even if a frontier is defined, as European 
frontiers have been, after the lapse of ages, by geo- 
graphical peculiarities, by difference of language, of laws. 
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and of political institutions, and thus if one principle 
or practice markedly antagonistic to the principle or 
practice of another State is suddenly developed in 
one of two bordering communities^ aggression becomes 
inevitable * We can see in Europe how jealous Govern- 
ments, and indeed peoples, are of a change in the 
constitution of any among the several states which 
make up the European family, how steadily politicians, 
even of a liberal type, dislike and discourage the 
establishment of any one republic, with what alarm 
they watch any international association of a political 
character. Similarly the Americans dislike all mon- 
archical systems in the new world, and will ultimately 
render them impossible. Much less then would they 
endure a conterminous Slave State. 

I have adverted to the case of the American Civil 
War at length, because there were persons who taunted 
Cobden and his political associates with inconsistency in 
advocating the cause of the North during the Civil War. 
It was said that* they who had maintained peace at any 
price had suddenly become belligerent, and it was in- 
ferred that such a change of sentiment could only arise 
with sympathy for a particular form of government, which 
of course, as is done in the fashion of ordinary news- 
paper criticism, they were supposed to suggest should 
be transplanted to England. Of course the calumny, 
though convenient, was ridiculous to all sensible people. 
No reasonable man strives to get rid by any extraor- 
dinary means of the institutions under which he lives, 
unless they be mischievous, immoral, and intolerable. 
Even then, as the founders of the English Revolution 

* See Speeches, yoI. iL p. 361. 
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of 1688 did, he strives to neutralise the force of the 
institution, while he preserves its form. To disturb 
society by extinguishing political forms is folly and 
waste ; to render such forms powerless for mischief, and 
if possible powerful for good, is the business of the states- 
man. It may be the case that some English institutions 
may simply drop off in the course of time ; it is certain 
that no sensible person will strive to tear them up. 

It was, as I well know, with infinite reluctance that 
Cobden came to the conclusion that it was his duty 
to lend all his help towards advocating the cause of 
the North. He hated war with all the hatred which 
a wise and affectionate nature feels towards a practice 
which cannot be defended, which is outrageously in« 
jurious, and which may be obviated. In those speeches 
which he made just after the war broke out, he simply 
deplored the calamity. In private conversation he half 
wished that the North would let the South go. He 
foresaw only too clearly the magnitude of the mii>- 
chief which would fall on the district which he had 
made his home in his youth, and which was the cradle 
of his great economical trimnphs. When the cotton 
famine came, he averred that thousands were needed 
where ill-informed nobles fancied that hundreds would 
be amply sufficient to meet the crisis. As he forecast 
all this, the prodigious waste of life, the destruction of 
wealth, i.e. the means of life, the inevitable and endur- 
ing bitternesses which must needs come from so vast, 
so sanguinary, and so vindictive a war, he shuddered 
at giving his voice in favour of Lincoln and the policy 
of the North. 

He did however give it. Apart from his detes- 
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tation of slavery as a social institution, he foresaw 
that the whole cost of war was a trifle to the cost 
of an armed peace, the inevitable consequent on the 
political independence of the South. There were no 
doubt men who sympathised, as they said, with the 
Slave-holding States, only because they wished the 
republic of the West to be ruined by an internecine 
rivalry. The exclamation that ' the republican bubble 
had burst ' did not imply, as Cobden clearly saw,* that 
certain parties in England wished well to the South, 
but that they wished ill to American institutions. To 
have induced the armies of the Old World on the 
industry of the New would not perhaps have changed 
the government of the American people, but it would, 
have discredited their institutions ; would not have 
destroyed the hopes of the nation, but would have re- 
tarded and stinted its growth. In the fiice of facts, 
then, it was better to endure a temporary evil, how- 
ever gigantic it might be, than to acquiesce in a per- 
manent, an ineradicable mischief. 

There is nothing more remarkable, and, I may add, 
nothing more instructive in the political history of 
civilised nations, than the fact that immediately on the 
submission of the South, the American Government 
began to disarm on the largest scale. It is well 
known that the present President of the Union con- 
ceived this disarmament to be his first and his most 
imperative duty, and that his policy has been almost, 
if not quite carried out, of reducing the regular army 
of the Union to the numbers which it had before 
the great war broke out. Next in its significance is 

♦ Speeches, vol. ii. p. 357. 
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the extraordinary rapidity with which the Union has 
been clearing itself of its debts, though it has eflfected 
this process under the worst system of finance con- 
ceivable. The people of America may point with 
pride to the intelligence with which they have re- 
turned to peace, and to the self-devotion with which 
they have striven to liquidate as rapidly as possible 
the costs of war. 

Cobden repudiated all attempts to obtain the re- 
putation of a sympathy with oppressed nationalities 
by demonstrations in their favour, or by advocating 
intervention on their behalf.* History does not, I 
think, supply us with any instance, with perhaps the 
exceptions of modem Greece and Italy, in which the 
armed intervention of foreigners has been any aid to 
public liberty, though it gives us many examples of 
the heavy price at which such an intervention is pur- 
chased. With rare exceptions, it may be granted, 
the English people has not attempted to appropriate 
to itself, through its Governments, any of the conquests 
which it has made in Europe* It intervened in the 
time of Elizabeth to assist the Dutch, but it may be 
doubted whether the Dutch gained much by the assist- 
ance of the Queen. It intervened in the time of 
Charles I to assist the Protestants at Eochelle, but 
to the condign injury of its clients. It assisted Spain 
against the ambition of France, and retained Gibraltar 
as the price of its futile services. And in later days, 
it freed Spain from Joseph Bonaparte, only to hand 
it over to the most bigoted and mischievous member 

* Speeches, vol. ii. p. 352. 
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of the Spanish royal house, whose little finger was 
thicker than the loins of the Corsican. 

Intervention in favour of oppressed nationalities and 
oppressed religions! The assistance of Richelieu to 
the Protestants of Germany during the Thirty Years' 
War was the origin of all the calamitous wars which 
have desolated Europe from that great misery to the 
calamities of 1870. Napoleon III intervened to save 
Mexico from itself, to enforce the payment of the Jecker 
Bonds, and to set up an empire as a rival to the Western 
republics, and he induced a modern Quixote to enter 
on an undertaking which sent him to a violent death. 
Amiable enthusiasts in England have urged us over 
and over again to redress the wrongs of Poland, and 
we have fortunately been unable to listen with effect 
to their harangues. There is no monarchy and no 
aristocracy which has been a more inveterate nuisance 
to Europe than Poland has been, none which really 
deserved less sympathy, except perhaps the Slave- 
holding States of the American Union. Still more 
mischievous has been that intervention which consists in 
putting down internal movements. The declaration 
of the Duke of Brunswick and his march on France, 
the violence which Russia put on the liberties of 
Hungary, the hindrance which the Crimean war im- 
posed on the liberties of the Christian population in 
Turkey, are cases in point, if instances are needed. 
What benefit did Denmark obtain from our guaran- 
tees 1 

Against this passion for making wai- in order to find 
an army employment there is but one remedy, the 
relinquishment of the means which stimulate the 
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passion and supply the temptation. This consists in 
the abandonment or the limitation of a professional 
army. There is little risk in a militia, aided by a 
scientific corps. Switzerland drills all her people, but 
her people have no wish to quit the profitable employ- 
ments in which they are engaged for the trade of 
fighting. I do not forget that Switzerland has had a 
war of its own since the Peace of 1 8 1 5, when it had 
to deal with the Sonderbund and the Jesuits. In 
these days it is able to quiet these disturbers of the 
public peace with less difficulty. The great armies 
of most continental states, ruinous as they are to the 
resources of the countries which feed them, are not, 
with the exception of that of France, disposed to be 
aggressive. As I have several times indicated, it is 
only imder certain circumstances that they could 
have any such inclination. 

The English army is the most costly in the world, 
simply because it is a professional army. For the 
population of the country, it is the smallest. To 
judge from its past history, it is for its numbers the 
most efiective. The temper which makes the indi- 
vidual enterprising, diligent, and quick to associate 
necessary means with desired ends, is equally effectual 
for the courage and discipline of the soldier. The 
two extremes of English society, that which prides 
itself on its culture, and that which is unremitting 
in its manual toil, are equally energetic, and equally 
courageous. The disgraceful tendency to panic on 
military matters which has from time to time charac- 
terised public opinion in England has never, I believe, 
affected what may be called the educated and the 
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labouring classes, to use words which very inadequately 
express the two greatest and healthiest sections of 
English society. The extension of political enfranchise- 
ment to the working classes has, I infer, obviated 
those periodical fits of poltroonery on which Cobden 
commented with so much clearness and severity. 

But it is impossible to beUeve that the system of 
voluntary enlistment will be foimd adequate, in the 
existing state of English society, to the army which 
has hitherto been employed. The Highland clearings 
and the Irish emigration have greatly limited the 
number of recruits from those regions which, thirty 
years ago, supplied the greater part of our military 
raw material. There remained, till within the last two 
or three years, the imderpaid and xmenhghtened agri- 
cultural districts of England. But a very remarkable 
movement has taken place in those regions, a movement 
as significant as it was unexpected. The action of the 
agricultural labourers in the Midland Counties can re- 
sult in one of two things only, a considerable rise in the 
wages of farm labour, or an emigration on a scale which 
will not be less extensive than that of Ireland, and 
which will probably be even larger, because under the 
English land system the tendency is constantly towards 
bigger farms, and therefore to a progressive loosening 
of the labouring agricultural population from the soil. 
Whatever may be the direction which the movement 
takes, the same efiect will ensue, that namely of a 
notable rise in the price of agricultural labour, and 
thereupon a diminution of the temptation to enhstment. 
Evidence bearing on this result is, I am informed, 
already forthcoming. 
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The last project of the Government, while it pur- 
poses as fax as possible to perpetuate the system of 
voluntary enlistment, seems to have been devised be- 
cause the old process of recruiting was felt to rest on a 
precarious foimdation. In establishing a set of military 
centres, the Government seem to have selected such 
spots for their dep6ts as gave the fairest prospect, from 
the fact that the wages of labour have hitherto been 
low in the neighbourhood of such centres, that recruiting 
could be carried on under the most favoiuuble con- 
ditions. The routine of an office seldom allows the 
projectors of any change to forecast the future, or to 
take account of any altered circmnstances in the present. 
But it seems to me that Mr. Cardweirs plan has already 
been refuted by events, and that its success is as 
doubtful as the value of the Martello towers and of the 
Palmerstonian fortifications has been found to be. It 
appears that there is an end of cheap labour in re- 
cruiting, and that either the Army Office must enter 
into competition with employers, and so raise the cost 
of the army to a ruinous amount, or they must adopt 
some other means than that with which they have been 
hitherto familiar, in order to keep an effective army 
together. 

It is very often said that the conscription of France 
and the compulsory military service in Germany con- 
stitute a real tax on labour and capital from which our 
method of voluntary enlistment is free. Undoubtedly, 
if the amoimt of labour abstracted from directly pro- 
ductive employment is very large, the statement is true. 
But it is only true because the amount is large. If 
labour is not superabundant, exactly the same incon- 
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venieDces ensue, whether the diversion of labour from 
productive employment is under the compulsion of law, 
or by the competition of the Government with em- 
ployers. Under the latter system, which is our plan, 
the loss would be equal, and the cost will be greater. 
This, if proof were needed, is plain from the fact that 
we never can raise a large army by voluntary enlist- 
ment, and that we never have done so from our own 
people. As I have said before, the force of their own 
countrymen which has been put under the command 
of our greatest captains has always been small. We 
have over and over again fought out our wars with 
mercenaries. Can any one doubt, if it were, or rather 
seemed, necessary for the English people to have an 
army as large as that which M. Thiers has decided on 
as necessary for France, that the cost of enlarging the 
force would increase geometrically. Exactly the con- 
trary phenomenon characterises such armies as those 
of France and Germany. They are increased, man for 
man, at a decreasing cost to the public exchequer, 
whatever may be their effects as a check on productive 
industry. 

It is possible that the extension of a system of 
military drill to a whole population may be made ex- 
ceedingly inexpensive. It is obvious that it may be 
m€ide the meaife for inducing a considerable physical 
and even moral improvement on the health and the 
habits of a people. It has long since been demonstrated 
that there is a limit to the time during which effective 
labour can be carried on within a given space, or, in 
other words, that long hours are not always cheap 
labour. It is only too manifest that the habits of the 

M 
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working-classes in this country are susceptible of great 
improvement. It is certain that, while the discipline 
and drill of an army like our own tells with remarkable 
success on certain persons, the traditions of the army, 
the inevitable character of many among its recruits, and 
the enforced celibacy of the greater part of a purely 
professional force, render certain vices peculiarly preva- 
lent, entail certain very intelligible social evils, and tend 
to justify certain energetic police regulations which are 
excessively repugnant to a very large section of the 
community, and in particular to a class which demands 
and deserves very careful consideration. Nothing can 
be worse for an institution than an impression that it is 
essentially immoral, that it produces grave social mis- 
chiefs which extend beyond its own immorality, but 
which are fostered and defended by such a character, or 
habitual practice, and that it is at war with the best 
instincts and experiences of human life. When there is 
added to this, that a proposal is made to create a number 
of centres in which such a system may permanently in- 
fect the life and habits of a country, a nation must be 
very enamoured of traditions if it calmly acquiesces in 
so dangerous an experiment. It need hardly be said 
that, in such a case, belief in the presence of a danger 
operates as powerfully as the danger itself. 

Besides the economical and social difficulties which 
beset the new scheme of voluntary enlistment, it should 
not be forgotten that a system of short time enlistments 
contains a further danger. To take a number of yoimg 
inen from the agricultural districts and train them to 
arms, is to make them good soldiers perhaps, but to 
damage their prospects as hired labourers on their re- 
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turn to civil life. When such men quit the army and 
seek anew their former occupation, it is not likely that 
they will command such good wages as those do who 
have continued unremittingly in the same employment, 
A man does not become a better carter, ploughman, 
shepherd, or even ordinary farm hand, because he has 
devoted five or six years of his life to the acquisition of 
military drill ; and therefore when he seeks employment 
on his discharge he will probably be compelled to ac- 
quiesce in low wages. Such a result would make the dis- 
charged soldier a centre of disaffection in every village. 
And if it be said that the State should under such 
circumstances find civil employment for its discharged 
soldiers, the answer is obvious. It will be a grievous 
loss and wrong to the commimity if its oflSces are to 
be the appropriated prospect of such persons as would 
vohmtarily enlist. It would also be a great error, for 
the absorption of the military element in the civil 
population could be effected with far greater ease, and 
with no risk whatever. 

I have never met with any miUtaiy men, who profess 
to see, and who are able to see a little beyond the im- 
mediate facts of the case, from whom I have not had 
the same answer as regards the future of the British 
army. They assume that this country must always 
have a sufficient and well-selected scientific force. They 
allow that the officers of the rank and file of the army 
must hereafter be really professional soldiers, who can 
command the respect of their men by their smartness, 
intelligence, and character, and that the race of vulgar 
men who have hitherto entered the army as a passport 
to social rank must be excluded or discouraged. An 

M 2 
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officer can command the unhesitating obedience of his 
social equals, if he has such a character as will justify 
his authority. It is the greatest of mistakes to imagine 
that the rank and file of an army must be taken from a 
rank of life which is as rigidly separated from the order 
which commands it as a Brahmin is from a Pariah, or 
that the British army to be perfect should have for its 
original elements the scum and dregs of society, that 
its soldiers should be crimped from the waifs and strays, 
and its officers gathered from empty-headed and wealthy- 
idlers. The effect of relying on the former contributory 
is to be foimd in the wholesale desertions from the 
ranks, and of the latter from the disclosures which have 
been made about more than one military academy. 

In a country like our own, which every disin- 
terested person admits in his calmer moments to 
be all but powerless, and progressively powerless for 
the work of aggression, but which ought to be, and 
might easily be made to be, invulnerable for attack, 
such military men as I have talked to say that some- 
thing like the Swiss system is ultimately the only 
means for obtaining a large, cheap, and efficient force. 
Of course, when official persons are consulted on the 
subject, they invariably answer with the familiar 7ion 
possumv^. They tell you that the country would never 
endure a compulsory drill, just as it would never 
endure a compulsory education. That is, I believe, 
an error or a sophistry. Even though the Volun- 
teers are discouraged by the authorities of the army, 
and are confessedly looked on with great suspicion, 
the number of these civilian soldiers is considerable, 
and, as far as can be made out, are not inferior in 
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discipline and orderliness to the average soldier of 
the line. Playing at soldiers is not an unattractive 
amusement, and under good management, they who 
play well are insensibly trained to very considerable 
effectiveness. Under the new arms of precision and 
long range, the value of mechanical motion is less 
than it was, and is far inferior to that which is 
assigned to the skill of the marksmen, and the 
excellent physical training which the exercise in the 
use of arms involves. There is no reason why the 
Saturday half - holiday, now becoming very general, 
should not be utilised for purposes of military drill; 
why, if necessary, any employment of artisans in such 
exercises should not be compensated by a pay which 
should correspond with the loss of time that the drill 
involves; and even why the submission to such a re- 
gulation should not be made the basis of some 
political or social privilege, immediate or prospective. 
It is unnecessary to comment on the effect which 
such a drill would have on the physique of the 
nation, and how it might be made to assist order 
and sobriety. The best feature, Cobden used to say^ 
in the Volunteer movement, is the help which it 
gives to the physical training of those who fall in 
with it But he added always, it will not in itself 
diminish the professional force, and its expense. The 
reason is that the latter differs • radically from the 
former in its origin and in its constitution. 

A national militia may be guided very effectively 
by officers who are by no means absorbed in their 
profession. Grant and Sherman were two of the ablest 
captains in the history of modern warfare. Both 
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had a military education, but neither of them had 
been uninterruptedly engaged in military occupations^ 
before they were called on to take theur part in the 
great enterprises with which their names are per- 
manently connected. History supplies us with abim- 
dant instances of men who have achieved the highest 
military reputation, though they had passed great 
part of their life in civil functions^ The army of 
ancient Eome was a militia, led by statesmen, and 
this army conquered the world, entirely because the 
whole nation was put through military drill. Crom- 
well was a civilian ; but he defeated generals who 
had learnt their craft in that most consummate of 
schools, the Thirty Years' War. The natural genius 
of Marlborough was opposed to the skill of men who 
had spent a life in training themselves. Nay, it 
has often been fomid that an army is by no means 
strengthened by excessive training. There is no 
European army on which so much pains has been 
taken as on that of Austria, and there is certainly 
none which has suffered so many reverses. 

It used to be, perhaps still is, a boast, that the do- 
minions of the English Crown never lose the sunlight. 
It was certainly true that, wherever those dominions 
were, there one would assuredly find the British red 
coat, trained and maintained at the expense of the 
British tax-payer. Twenty years ago the British 
army was scattered over the habitable globe. No 
small part of the force was employed in the defence 
of the colonies, or rather in assisting the gains of 
the colonial tradesmen by the expenditure of the 
British Exchequer. English people were told that 
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this policy enhanced the reputation and vindicated 
the prestige of the British arms. It was strange 
that these assurances perfectly satisfied the public, 
except of course when it was stimulated to panic by 
disclosures as to the defencelessness of our own shores, 
and by the sensation speeches of a Napier or a 
Lyndhurst. But even then no one seemed to reflect 
on the fact that to disperse an army was to weaken 
it, and that to scatter it over the world was to render 
the object for which it was collected impracticable. 
It was strange that even the minds of traders did not 
perceive tliat an army is, so to speak, a reserve against 
sudden calls, and that a man of business invites bank* 
ruptcy who is aware that there are pressing claims on 
him, but who invests all his ready cash in foreign and 
colonial bills, which he cannot make instantly use of in 
order to avert a crisis in his afiairs. 

In 1 849, Mr. Cobden, speaking ♦ at Leeds, made 
the following statement : — ' Sir Robert Peel has, again 
and again, in his budget speeches pointed out clearly * 
the vast expenditure in our colonies. He has, again 
and again, said that two-thirds of our army are 
either necessary for garrisons in our colonies, or else 
to supply depAts at home to furnish relief for those 
retiring; or else that thousands of men may be 
always on the wide ocean, visiting one place or an-" 
other. He has pointed that out, time after time : 
and he has repeated these things so often, that I 
have long been of opinion that Sir Eobert Peel i . 
anxious to diminish public taxation, by preventin 
this waste of national resources. He saw the mischief. 

* Speeches, vol. i. p. 425. 
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he would like public opinion to be directed to it; 
and if public opinion enabled him to effect a change, 
I am sure that Sir Robert Peel is the man who 
would like to accomplish it/ 

*You send drilled Englishmen to serve as police- 
men to Englishmen in Australia, New Zealand, and 
the Cape of Good Hope. Do not you think that 
Englishmen there are quite capable of taking care 
of themselves, without putting you to the expense of 
doing it ? What have they been doing lately ? You 
have spent two millions of money, in the last four 
years, to defend the settlers of the Cape of Good Hope 
against the inroads of the barbarous tribes of Caflfre& 
What is taking place at this very moment? Why, 
these very men, whom you have treated as children, 
incapable of defending themselves against a few im- 
taught savages — they have proclaimed your own 
governor in a state of siege, invested your own 
troops, refused to allow them even provisions, and sent 
away a ship under the colours of the Queen ; and 
in their speeches and letters, the leaders of the anti- 
convict movement do not hesitate to declare that 
they are ready to defend their country, if necessary 
against the whole force of the English empire. Do 
you not think there is sufficient pluck about them to 
defend themselves against a few untutored savages ? 
The same thing is going on in Australia. They 
quote the example of America ; and some of the 
people are holding their great meetings on the 4th 
of July, the anniversary of the American independence. 
I do not respect them the less — I respect them the 
more. I think they would be unworthy the name of 
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Englislimen, if they did not stand up against their 
country being made the cesspool for our convict 
population. But what I want to show is this ; that 
there is not a shadow of pretence for requiring our 
armies to defend them/ 

Again, the same speech contains the following pas- 
sage:— ^i think it is a great mistake to suppose that, 
in order that you may display a great power to the 
world, all the power should be put into the shape of 
cannons, muskets, and ships of war. / Do you not 
think that, in these times of industry, when wealth 
and commerce are the real tests of a nation's power, 
coupled with worth and intelligence — do you not see 
that, if you beat your iron into ploughshares and 
pruning-hooks, instead of putting it into swords 
and spears, it will be equally productive of power, 
and of far more force, if brought into collision with 
another country, than if you put all your iron into 
spears and swords ?vn It is not always necessary to 
hold up a scarecrow to frighten your neighbours. I 
believe a civilised nation will estimate the power of 
a country, not by the amount laid out in armaments, 
which may be the means of weakening that power, 
but it will measure your strength by your latent J 
resources — what margin of taxation you have that 
you can impose in case of necessity, greater than 
another country, to which you may be opposed — 
what is the spirit of your people, as having confi- 
dence in the institutions or government under which 
they live — what is the general intelligence of the 
people — what is, in every respect, their situation and 
capacity to make an eflfort, in case an efibrt were 
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If 
required % These will be the tests which intelligent 

people will apply to countries ; not what amount of 

horse, foot, and artillery, or how many ships you 

have afloat/ '^ 

In a speech delivered in the House of Commons on 
June 12, 1849, Cobden pleaded for the principle of 
non-intervention, and for the practice of arbitration. 
His motion was rejected by more than two to one, 
as might have been and was expected from the House 
of Commons of the time. But a different temper has 
been induced on the habits of English politicians in 
the present day, and it is not too much to say that 
no person contributed more to such a change than 
Cobden did by his persistent advocacy of a policy of 
generosity and common sense. In the course of this 
speech, commenting on the waste of wealth which is 
the consequent of huge warlike equipments, he pointed 
out the increase in the number of the national army 
and navy, and of the prodigious stock of destructive 
implements at that time in the possession of Govern- 
ment. Cobden was remarkably accurate in his facts, 
and he informed the House, and through it the country, 
that the stock of barrelled gunpowder stored up in 
the Government arsenals was equal to nearly three 
years' consimiption during the height of the French 
war, and equal to fifteen years' consumption at the 
present rate, while the number of ball cartridges in 
stock was 65,000,000. The inferences which he drew 
from this practice were obvious.^ 

Ten years ago, Mr. Goldwin Smith, for whose abili- 
ties, clearness of vision, and integrity of principle 

* See Speeches, ii. 169. 
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Cobden entertained the highest opinion, drew down 
on himself the customary criticism of the Times for 
advocating a rational policy towards the colonies, par- 
ticularly in relation to their military defence. Mr. 
Goldwin Smith argued that to squander British troops 
over British colonies was to weaken the resources of 
the country, and to degrade and demoralise the colony. 
The time was not ripe for the acceptance of so judicious 
a policy, and consequently the exposition of current 
public opinion was given in a philippic on the Oxford 
Professor. It is superfluous to say that the Times 
took nothing by its action, and that Mr. Goldwin Smith 
continued to vindicate a policy, which the Tim^s of 
our day is perfectly willing to endorse. The defence 
of the colonies is now left to themselves. If they 
provoke war with native races they must bear the 
bnmt of their own acts. The home country is sup- 
posed to be quit of any liability towards the defence 
of the colonies, unless they were attacked as part of 
the British empire by a power with which we might 
happen to be at war. But the facts that they are 
entrusted with their own defence, that they are self- 
governed institutions, and that the bond between them 
and the mother country is nothing better than one of 
sentiment, and in gome particulars of convenience to 
the colony, have freed them from the danger of aggres- 
sion. If England were at war with France or Kussia, 
there is no reason to believe that those countries would 
discover any stragetic reason for attacking the British 
colonies. 

The reform of the British army has been commenced 
from above, in the abolition of purchase. I have 
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already indicated the origin of the dngular custom 
which was put an end to only lately. The purchase 
and sale of an office of trust is one which is wholly 
alien to the institutions of a free country, though it 
was only in comparatively recent times that it was 
abolished in civil offices, and then after long and un- 
wearied effi>rts. It speaks much for the character of 
the army that a practice radically so vicious should 
have done so little harm to the service when it was 
wanted as an arm of defence or warfare. The most 
unfiriendly critic of the British army, whatever he 
might have said about the effect of the custom in time 
of peace, could not have averred that it produced any 
notable mischief in time of war. But, as I have already 
observed, the traditions of victory and success, as they 
give force to national courage,^ may have acted as a 
check on the entrance of those into the army who 
might be deficient in this instinct or quaUty, and would 
certainly confirm those who might be wavering or half- 
hearted. 

Large as the price was which the country paid for 
the abolition of saleable commissions, and dubious as 
the morality and the policy were of allowing the 
over-regulation price to those who thought proper to 
retire, the principle involved in the change was worth 
the outlay. There is no reason to believe that the 
spirit of the army will be diminished or enfeebled by 
the change, or that the traditions of the service will 
cease to be operative to those who belong to it in 
future. But it is imdesirable that any class of public 
servants shoidd have a permanently vested right 
against the nation^ and should be able to govern the 
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details of the service to which they belong. It is 
inexpedient that the power of doing a work on wliich 
public safety is supposed to depend should be condi- 
tioned by an outlay of money. It is true that the 
higher departments of the military service were not 
brought under the purchase system. But practically 
the avenue to the higher service was closed by the 
necessity, which was imposed on all, of purchasing step 
by step up to that grade from which the most trusted 
servants of the public had to be selected. 

The army and navy, said Cobden, with more plain- 
ness of speech than was agreeable, were a great pre- 
serve for the yoimger sons of the landlord class. As 
war is the profession of a monarchy and an aristocracy, 
so a costly public service is apt to be, and hitherto 
has been, the necessary consequent of primogeniture. 
If the whole paternal estate is bestowed on the eldest 
son, certain professions or callings must be, and will be, 
set apart for the disinherited cadets of the family, and 
of these the army, the Church, and the civil service, 
since the ordinary functions of the person who enters 
on these callings are a very simple routine, and two 
of them at least have to do, or seem to have to do, 
with the government of men, are, under favourable 
circumstances, peculiarly attractive to younger sons. 
In both the system of purchase was developed and 
extended. A century ago, a commission in the army 
was frequently held durante bene phcUoy and men 
were dismissed the service who were not compliant 
enough to the Court. Similarly the genius of the 
Anglican Church, as it was constructed by the intel- 
ligence of Thomas Cromwell, made the parochial clergy 
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the dependents on the bishops, the bishops being them- 
selves dependent on the Crown. In the army, custom^ 
in the Church the ingenuity of lawyers, made the 
commission and the benefice a property and a freehold. 
Such is the course of human nature. If society allows 
a wrong to be done by law, (and whatever be the 
political merits of the custom of primogeniture, it 
cannot be disputed that it inflicts an injiuy on the 
younger children,) it is generally the case that society 
is burdened with the maintenance of its own victims. 
Pauperism in the poorer classes, and a costly system 
of public services for the benefit of the higher, are the 
necessary result of a system which divorces the peasant 
from the soil, and allows a younger son only a barren 
social rank. 

Cobden, with his customary prescience, foresaw* that 
the modification of the army, and a curtailment of the 
expenditure upon it, would ensue from an extension 
of the franchise, and therefore advocated change in the 
system of parliamentary representation, for this among 
other reasons, because he hoped that by it the country 
would be led back to econony in its military and naval 
expenditure. It is clear that though this result has 
not been achieved, the nation is on the road to it. 
The English people has been invited to give the first 
impidse to the progress of public affairs. At first 
indeed it will be wholly unconscious of its real power. 
It will know but little of the business with which it 
has to deal. It will temporarily attach itself to those 
ancient traditional parties which have guided the 
business of the nation since the Revolution, will be 

* Speeches, i. 429. 
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Conservative or Liberal as an uninstructed sympathy 
influences individuals or groups of individuals. It 
will gradually however, but irresistibly, develope a 
policy of its own. At first it will incline to be sec- 
tional, to consider itself as a party with interests 
antagonistic to those of such classes as heretofore have 
managed the affairs of the people. It will advocate 
the direct representation of its own interests, induced 
to such a course by the impression that the depositaries 
of political power have hitherto used the forces of 
legislation in order to sustain particular interests — 
land for example — commerce — the home trade. It may 
tend towards accepting theories about the reconstruc- 
tion of society, and think of processes by which it is 
feasible to reverse that assistance to the artificial dis- 
tribution of wealth which has characterised our legal 
system, not only by doing away with the laws which 
have aided such a result, but by an interference as un- 
reasonable as that which is resented, in order to hasten 
the remedial process which its instincts teach it to be 
necessary, but for the natural development of which it 
has not the requisite patience. It may even please 
itself with those socialistic schemes which have been 
sketched by angry partisans in France and Germany. 

These, however, will be only temporary and oc- 
casional fetncies. It is one of the peculiarities of a 
thoroughly popular Government that it does not lend 
itself in its vindication of principles to the ends of a 
section of society, however large that section may be. 
There is no fear that the working-classes in England 
will make use of the forces of Government in order to 
develope trades-unions. It is the essence of a trades- 
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union that it is partial in the protection which it affords 
to the labour which is associated under it. If all 
labour were contained in such unions, the mechanism 
of a imion could not possibly do anv g<.»od whatever to 
labour in the gross. But the English workiug-men 
who have enjoyed the advantage, real or supposed, of 
these labour combinations, are the teachers of their own 
industrial creed to all laboiu: without distinction. They 
have given warm sympathy and material support to 
the movement among the agricultural labourers ; 
though the enrolment of such persons in lalour combi- 
nations would do much towanls neutrcdisincr the advan- 
tages wliich the protected trades acquire. It is stated 
that the Amoricmi ;a1isan looks with great jealousy 
and disfavoiur up<.>u the Irish and Chinese immigration. 
But there has never been any step taken to check the 
flow of such lalK»urers to the Union, for the Know- 
nothing party, who wore reported to have had such 
aims t-efore the Civil War, were not supjx^sed to belong 
to the workiniT-classes. 

When the English nation becomes alive to its 
strength, and reasc^ns upon the process by which it is 
governed, and when it is informed aKnit the sacrifices 
which it has to make in order to keep up the present 
scale of Government expenditure, it cannot I think be 
doubted that it will insist on economv. Under our 
system of taxation, under indeed any system ^if taxa- 
tion with which modeni finance is familiar, tlie pres- 
sure of large expenditure f;Jls far more heavily on 
narrow than it does uj:on large incomeSw And the 
reason is obvious. Xo tax which is levied on articles 
the use of which is whoUy voluntary, is half so pro- 
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ductive as a tax levied on articles the use of which is 
necessary or habitual. The doctrine which would put 
all taxation on the rich is odious and unfair ; but the 
sacrifice which the poor have to make in their pay- 
ments to public purposes is really very heavy, and the 
only way in which any tendency towards the doctrine 
to which I have referred may be obviated is to reduce 
public expenditure within the narrowest limits con- 
sistent with good faith, securit}^ and good government. 
It is no apology for excessive expenditure to say that 
the burden of taxation has become relatively lighter, 
because the nation has grown more numerous and more 
wealthy. The extortion of the past, the prodigious 
burden borne by the people for the fifteen years after 
the great Continental war, will not make the public 
acquiesce in present waste. And as soon as ever the 
* future rulers ^ of England are convinced that much of 
the cost of administration is a levy on the resources of 
the many for the benefit of the few, it is certain that the 
Services will be thoroughly and radically reformed. 

The last speech v/hich Cobden made in Parliament ♦ 
was an attack on Government manufacturing establish- 
ments. It is possible that a Government may not 
feel itself able always to trust private manufacturers. 
Frauds have been practised on governments, contracts 
have been obtained by bribing government clerks, as 
we are told, and goods, supplied by dishonest dealers, 
have not come up to sample. But such occurrences are 
the result of a want of diligence or a want of good 
faith on the part of those whose business it is to see 
that contracts are honestly fulfilled. The difl&culty in 

* Speeches, vol. L p. 577. 
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the way of dealing with such contingencies is not in- 
superable, and even if it were, it is amplified instead 
of being diminished by the creation of Grovemment 
manufacturing establishments, for it is plain that the 
superintendence of a great manufactory is &r more 
open to mismanagement and loss than the examinaticm 
of contracts Is. 

A Government oflBce, and by parity of reasoning 
a Government manufactory, conducts business in a 
manner which would be utterly ruinous to a private 
trader, whether one considers his reputation for punc- 
tuality and despatch, or his capacity for interpreting 
the relations of expenditure to profit A Government 
office takes a fortniorht to answer a letter on the 
purest question of routine. A banker or lawyer or 
other professional person would soon lose customers 
or clients, if he wearied their patience or imperilled 
their interests by such negligence. But no one can 
say that the f-ublic offices are undermanned. A dis- 
tinguished statesman and minister told me some time 
since, that when he entered on the office which he 
accepted on a ministerial change, his predecessor had 
thrast so many officials into the department, that if 
the pul»Hc interest were consulted, no fresh appoint- 
ment ought to be made for a dozen years to come. 
But the fact Ls, the nation must ute the office, and 
cannot therefore bring it under the conditions of com- 
petition ; and, still worse, the regular officials have what 
is virtually a freehold office. A merchant who suf- 
fered his clerks to acquire a claim to permanent places 
in his counting-house, and who was therefore debarred 
from ejecting the idle and incompetent from his busi- 
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nes8, would soon find his affisiirs in a very critical state. 
There is, I think, no more curious fact in the history 
of the English Government than this, that the neces- 
sary precautions which were taken in order to secure 
the independence of the Judges in the Act of Settle- 
ment, have been made to extend to all Government 
officials whatever, when an exactly reverse policy was 
indicated by the circumstances of the case. 

The managers of the Government manufactories 
never seem to have made an estimate of the capital and 
plant invested in their buildings and workshops, when 
they gave an account of the costs and charges of what 
they turn out. As a consequence the establishment 
grew with amazing rapidity. Estimates were granted 
for new buildings and implements^ and the article 
produced was valued only at the raw material and 
the labour consumed in making it. Hence a perfectly 
delusive balance-sheet was published, and Parliament 
was thoroughly mystified. Besides, the establishment 
was not stimulated to invention and improvement, 
but was utterly conservative and unchanging in what 
it manufactiu'ed. I have heard it stated by gentle- 
men who are engaged in the manufacture of textile 
fiibrics, that the possibility of getting good business 
profit depends on the readiness with which the owner 
of the factory adopts improvements as they occur in 
the process of manufacture. But the Government 
workshops had no motive to improve, since they were 
supported by none of those stimulante which induce 
prudence in an ordinary producer, who might wish 
to keep clear of the GrazettCy and to realise a modest 
fortune. They built wooden ships long after wooden 

N 2 
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ships were exploded, and manufactured munitions of 
war after patterns which the progress of science had 
antiquated long iKjfore. 

There was of coimje no masters eye. The waste 
was therefore enonnous, in some cases ludicrous. If 
it were worth while to readl them, plenty of stories 
could be told of the recklessness with which expendi- 
ture was entered on, and the obstinacy with which 
routine traditi<»n.s were maintained. Valuable mate- 
rials were c<>ndenined and sold as old stores, the 
Government not infrequently juirchasing, and at a 
greatly enhanced price, the \QTy articles which they 
had previously disposed of. A sudden and miscliievous 
activity was made io alternate with a capricious and 
motiveless sloth. The whim of some irresponsible 
official was easily gratified, when he insisted on the 
supply of something which was proved to be useless 
long before it was ordered, and which was found to 
be useless as soon as ever it was manufactured. The 
Government manufactory was influenced by the pres- 
sure exercised on behalf of one prc»jector, and reso- 
lutely declined to consider the merits of other inven- 
tors. Perhai>s no cast's can be found in the history 
of that unluckv nice which Ijusies itself with inven- 
tions more painful in their disaj)pointments than those 
which are supplied from the records of the Govern- 
ment building-yards, foundries, and workshops. The 
discoverer is stimulated by those ordinary motives 
which lead men to anticipate rapid fortune by the 
successful adoption of his project. He flatters himself 
that in imparting his scheme to the Government, he is 
8er^'ing his own interest, and is a patriot to boot. But 
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if I can trust what I have heard and read, the lottery 
of the patentee is more than ordinarily uncertain when 
the Government is invited to make an estimate about 
the value of his patent. 

It is no small matter that the system of Government 
manufacture tends to develope in the minds of such 
working-men as are engaged in these establishments 
the two pernicious doctrines, that Government may 
properly find employment for labour, and that it is 
expedient that labourers should have a vested interest 
in their employment, when that employment is accorded 
by the State. The rule of the Civil Service, that all 
officials have a quasi-freehold office, has some defence 
in the case of offices where trust is required, where the 
power of supervision is not very great, and where the 
labour given is not to be tested by tangible results, 
but is merely an exact routine. But in the case of 
that industry which can be very well done by piece, 
and which can be tested by competent persons, pro- 
vided the inspector does his duty honestly, the work- 
man who is hired by a Government should conform to 
the ordinary conditions under which similar labour is 
hired by private employers. In ordinary business 
nothing would be more fatal than such relations 
between employers and workmen as would put the 
former at the mercy of the latter, and what is true of 
private manufacture ought to be acknowledged as a 
rule by the State. 

Public opinion on this subject has made no little 
progress in the direction which Cobden indicated. The 
change has not come too soon. Nothing demonstrates 
the necessity of a reform more completely than the 
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fact, that though it was urgently demanded, it was 
highly unpopular. It is notorious that the closing of 
the public workshops on the Thames was viewed with 
great disfavour. The demagogues of both traditional 
parties have tried to make capital out of the reform. 
Fortunately for the people, the chiefs of both traditional 
parties were equally compromised by the alteration, 
or, as I should prefer to say, showed equal wisdom in 
grappling with the mischief. The Government of Lord 
Derby and Mr. Disraeli began the policy which that 
of Mr. Gladstone has carried out in some degree. For 
it must be remembered that the responsibility of ex- 
penditure rests with administrations. No private 
member of Parliament, however acute, diligent, and 
persevering he may be, ever makes any notable im- 
pression on the estimates. It is possible to criticise 
these estimates in the gross, it is hardly practicable to 
handle them in detail. There is abundant room for 
criticism. The expenditure of this country is growing, 
and ought to be reduced. Its amount has no defence, 
whether one considers our own necessities, or the 
practice of other nations. But as yet the public is too 
ill informed as to the process by which this expenditure 
grows, and administrations seldom have the courage 
to institute reforms. 



CHAPTER VI. 

FINANCIAL REFORM. 

When Cobden first entered into public life, the fiscal 
system of this country was as bad as could be conceived. 
The exigencies of a protracted and costly war had led 
Pitt and his successors to levy taxes on every article 
which could be made to yield a revenue. There was 
no time to reflect on the question as to whether the tax 
imposed on the public was mischievous, or vexatious, 
or capricious, or merely oppressive. Money was urgently 
wanted, and money was relentlessly obtained. Even if 
it had. been discovered that the fiscal measures of Pitt 
were ruinous and exhausting, it was doubtful whether 
the discovery would have availed. A financier has 
always one answer to a demonstration that his schemes 
are unfair, partial, mischievous. This is, the tyrant's 
plea of necessity, the concession that taxation is not, 
and never will be equitable, and that all which can be 
expected is an approximation to fairness. 

During the great Continental war, English financiers 
had a storehouse of precedents firom which they could 
extract expedients for taxing the people, in the methods 
which the Dutch had adopted in order to maintain 
themselves during their long war of independence. In 
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Holland, to be sure, the struggle was desperate, and at 
that epoch fiscal science was in its infancy. It is 
also true that the Dutch were, according to their lights, 
perfectly equitable in distributing the taxation which 
they imposed. No kind of property escaped their ex- 
actions. They never dreamed of letting one class oflF, 
still less of affording that class considerable exemptions. 
There is little doubt that Pitt was very unwilling, when 
he imposed the legacy duties, to relieve the landowners 
from all contribution to this tax, especially as they 
were reaping the prodigious benefits obtained from the 
com monopoly, and this under the pressure of many 
inadequate harvests. The statesmen of the age could 
not have been ignorant of that law of prices which was 
well known to Davenant and Gregory King, that when 
a scarcity occurs in a necessary of life, the diminished 
quantity sells for very much more than the average 
quantity does. The landowners, too, had the advantage 
of another law in prices, which, as far as I can dis- 
cover, I was the first to demonstrate, that when a 
scarcity takes place in a necessary, the rise is always 
greatest in the cheapest kind or quality of the article 
demanded and consumed. Under these circumstances, 
then, the landowners gained the maximum of ad- 
vantage, the poor suffered the maximum of loss. 
It was in the face of these facts that Pitt was con- 
strained, by the resolute bearing of the country party, 
to omit all succession duties on land, and on money to 
he laid out in the purchase of land, while the duty was 
exacted to the fullest amount which seemed prudent 
and productive on personalty. 

Statesmen like Pitt, who knew generally what was 
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right, and would have done right had the times per- 
mitted, were followed by persons like Vansittart, who 
did not know what was right, and would not know it 
when they could. It weCs under the administration of 
the financier, whom the peerage knew as Lord Bexley, 
that the most grotesque feats in taxation were per- 
formed. It must be allowed that when Vansittart 
quitted the Exchequer, a new epoch commenced. 
Twenty-one years before Cobden's entrance into public 
life, the Merchants' Petition, drawn up by the late 
Thomas Tooke, was presented in both Houses ; and not 
long afterwards Mr. Huskisson and others attempted 
certain reforms in the tariff of customs and excise. 
Remissions of taxation in one direction, impositions in 
another, and, in general, adaptations of fiscal charges 
on grounds intelligible, and frequently approximating 
to sound economical principles^ were made between the 
date of the Merchants^ Petition and the accession of 
Sir Robert Peel to oflSice in September 1 84 1 . 

Two circumstances contributed greatly to the policy 
which Peel adopted in 1842. One of these was the 
Budget of Lord Melbourne s Government in 1841. 
This Budget proposed to apply, in some degree at leajst, 
the principles of free trade to the important articles of 
com, sugar, and timber. It is true that the proposals 
of the Whig Government were rejected. But it is the 
feishion for the leaders of parties not to look at the 
measures which their opponents bring forward, but to 
the power which these opponents have for carrying the 
measures. It would be an error to suppose that a 
party which ejects its rivals from ofl&ce on a Budget, 
has by such an act disclaimed all sympathy with the 
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propositions which it repudiates or condemns. On the 
contrary, it frequently adopts them as its own, and rely- 
ing, as such persons have hitherto been fairly able to do, 
on public ignorance, it not unfrequently assumes the 
merit of originality in proclaiming a policy as its dis- 
covery or property which it has declaimed against with 
successful energy when it belonged to another. It is 
difficult to say what the Conservative party would have 
done in this coxmtry had they not freely availed them- 
selves of this simple stratageuL Mr. Disraeli charged Sir 
R. Peel with the practice, but he knew too well the 
value of the expedient which he reprobated to decline 
its utility on his own account when it was convenient 
to do so, I have little doubt that when Peel succeeded 
to office in 1 84 1 , he intended at some time or other to 
make his fiscal changes on the lines, or even on larger 
lines, than those of Lord Melbourne, though he dis- 
claimed any such intention until the contingency of the 
reform came within what Mr. Gladstone has called * the 
range of practical politics.' In short, the Cabinet of 
1 84 1 adopted the practice of Idomeneus in Homer, and 
filled their tent with the spoils of the Trojans, in order 
to use them in the warfare which was to follow. 

The other circumstance was the Report of Mr. Hume's 
Committee, obtained in May 1 840, and issued in August 
of the same year, — a speed which is remarkable, when 
one considers the slowness with which such Committees 
ordinarily act, and when one recalls the singular im- 
portance of the Report itself. It * recommended a re- 
vision of the tariff^ the removal of difierential duties in 
favour of colonial produce, and the abandonment of all 
reliance upon protection of the home trade fix>m foreign 
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competition.'* In brief, Mr. Hume's Committee ad- 
vocated that course of fiscal policy which, commenced 
tentatively by Sir Kobert Peel in 1842, has now be- 
come, as far as Customs and Excise duties are con- 
cerned, the rule of British finance. 

When this B^ort made its appearance, it informed 
the public that there were no less than 1 1 50 different 
rates of duty payable on in^ported articles, and that the 
tariff often aimed at incompatible ends. * The duties 
were sometimes meant to be productive of revenue, and 
for protective objects, ends which are frequently incon- 
sistent with each other.' The Report might have stated, 
with greater accuracy, that in proportion to the success 
with which the duty assisted the revenue, so it fsdled 
to fulfil the purpose of protection, and that in so far 
as it secured protection to the British producer, so it 
failed to assist the wants of the Exchequer. Out of 
862 articles chargeable with duty, seventeen paid 94 
per cent, of the revenue, twenty-nine others paid 4 per 
cent. more. But, on the other hand, 349 contributed 
less than £100 a year each, and 147 paid no Customs' 
duty whatever. It was moreover observed, that the 
differential duties levied on colonial and foreign pro- 
duce were virtually no assistance ^ the colony in many 
instances ; for that the cogJt of shipment from the 
foreign country to the colony represented a small pro- 
portion of the differential duty imposed against the 
foreigner, and that therefore certain goods, as for 
instance coffee, were shipped from Brazil and Hayti to 
the Cape, and thence reshipped to England, the con- 
sumer being thus charged with an extra, and wholly 

♦ Tooke*s History of Prices, v. 423. 
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useless, cost of freight. It was no wonder therefore, 
as Mr. Tooke has observed, that ' the Report was imme- 
diately adopted as a text-book by the large and active 
party who, at that time, was rapidly rising into notice 
as the opponents of all corn-laws ; ' that the leaders of 
the party, both in and out of Parliament, were not 
slow to make use of the facts which were laid before 
them, and that they finally established the free trade 
canon, as far as applies to production and consumption, 
as the commercial creed of Parliament. But the Report 
of 1840 was one only among the signal services which 
the late Mr. Joseph Hume rendered to hie country. 
Nothing, we are informed, contributed more to the 
mental conversion of Sir Robert Peel than the publi- 
cation of this Report. His political conversion was de- 
layed for five years ; an illustration, among many others 
which could be quoted, that politicians accept a demon- 
strable truth long before they have the courage to initiate 
the change which turns a demonstration into a fact. 

Sir Robert Peel's Customs and Excise reforms in 1842, 
1845, and 1846 involved the nominal sacrifice of more 
than seven millions of annual revenue. In 1 848, the so- 
called West India Interest was ignored, by the equalisa- 
tion of the sugar duties. These tariff reforms were to 
some extent supplemented by the imposition of the In- 
come Tax, an impost borrowed from the worst ages of 
Pitt's finance, but were far more aided by the general 
growth of industry and opulence, the natural effects of 
such remissions of taxation as relieved the powers of the 
nation from the trammels which had been put on its 
efforts, and of those resources for expenditure with 
which increased and more effective industry supplied it. 
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It may be stated then, generally, that the tariff re- 
forms of the last thirty years have taken the following 
direction. Taxes on the necessaries of life have been 
almost extinguished. There remains only one, the 
duty on sugar. Taxes on the most general and de- 
fensible luxuries have been greatly reduced, those 
namely on coffee and tea. Taxes on luxuries which 
are not necessary in any sense, but are mere enjoy- 
ments, more or less mischievous in their physical effects, 
those namely on alcoholic drinks and tobacco, have been 
left stationary in amount, or have been increased. 
Taxes levied on productions have been abolished, such 
as those on glass, soap, bricks, paper, &c. A slight 
impost has been put on the succession to landed estate, 
and on moneys to be expended in the purchase of land ; 
though for reasons which could be easily given, but 
which are not capable of easy defence, the tax on the 
succession to real estate is not so heavy as that on 
personal estate, nor are the receipts from the impost as 
considerable as was anticipated. Internal taxes, such 
as stamps and assessed taxes, have not been materially 
changed, though owing to the rapid growth of wealth, 
the income which the State has derived from these 
sources has been greatly increased. But, on the other 
hand, a fiscal expedient, which was declared in its 
origin to be merely temporary, and the gross unfairness 
of which was excused on the ground that it was tem- 
porary, and therefore merely a transference of the 
taxation indirectly paid by an existing generation, has 
been continued. It is very important to observe that 
the intrinsic inequality of the Income Tax is more con- 
spicuous when society has accommodated itself to the 
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great fiscal changes which were made during Cobden's 
early Parliamentary life, and it may be worth while to 
point out the economical causes of the fact. 

When Sir Robert Peel reformed his tarifi*, and covered 
his anticipated deficiency by the Income Tax, he could 
fairly urge that the financial system which he aban- 
doned was constructed so as to mulct all expenditure, 
of whatever kind it might be, provided only it was 
made through the agency of a dealer, with a contribu- 
tion to the Exchequer. I make this reservation, because 
it was possible for a person, who subsisted on the pro- 
duce of land, which he cultivated himself, to escape 
much of that taxation on the necessaries of life which 
the legislature imposed, either for its own wants or in 
the interest of protected classes, on the general body of 
consumers. Food, clothing, the materials of a house, 
its bricks and timber, as well as the natural and ad- 
scititious luxuries of life, were visited by the tax- 
gatherer. Hence on the remission of many among 
these taxes, the Government might with some show of 
fairness argue. We are remitting burdens on production 
and exchange which tend to multiply themselves in 
their incidence upon you, the great body of consumers. 
We relieve your expenditure from numerous, vexatious, 
and costly imposts. It is not unfair therefore that we 
should claim a portion of that from which your expen- 
diture proceeds, in other words, impose an Income Tax 
on you. A.S the relief is universal, and is proportionate 
to expenditure, the Income Tax should be universal — at 
least as far as is possible and convenient — whatever be 
the source or duration of the income in question. It 
was on this plea that Sir Robert Peel justified the im- 
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position of an Income Tax on the dividends of public 
fiinds. Prima fade such a tax was a breach of faith. 
The British Government borrowed under the following 
conditions It debarred the lender from claiming his 
principal at his discretion. It claimed the right of 
paying off the creditor at its discretion. It stipulated 
to pay a fixed annuity to the lender. It would seem 
then that when it mulcted the fundholder of a portion 
of his annual interest, it actually lessened the annuity 
which it had agreed to pay him ; that, in short, 
if an Income Tax of 6d. in the pound were levied 
on the dividend, that the Government had arbi- 
trarily reduced the annuity from ;^ 3 to ;^ 2 185. 6d. 
But Sir Robert Peel justified the imposition of an 
Income Tax on the fundholder, by the allegation given 
above, that the Income Tax was an economical transfer 
of taxes levied on the expenditure of the fundholder — 
who resided in the United Kingdom-to the income 
which he derived. The precedent which Sir Robert 
Peel gave has been unfortunately imitated, though 
without the justification and the limitations, by the 
Governments of Italy and Austria. In those countries, 
the Income Tax paid on public securities is either a 
naked confiscation of a rateable portion of the principal, 
or, in case the impost is temporary, a conversion of part 
of their public stocks into passive. 

Some of my readers may remember that when a 
Birmingham clerk, a few years ago, appealed to Mr. 
Gladstone on the inequality and unfairness of the 
Income Tax, he was answered by an appeal to the extra- 
ordinary amount of taxation which had been remitted 
by successive Governments, and to the consequent 
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relief which the clerk in question must have sustained. 
The clerk, who probably felt that it was as dangerous to 
argue with the master of many figures, as the philoso- 
pher of old found it to argue with the master of many 
legions, declined to continue the preposterous combat. 
But it is not, I think, difficult to point out the intrinsic 
fallacy of Mr. Gladstone's retort. The rehef which the 
reforms in question gave was immediate, but it was 
also transitory. The relief was in many particulars on 
articles of voluntary consumption, while the tax pay- 
able on the clerk's income was an involuntary contri- 
bution. The profits of commercial fireedom are prin- 
cipally appropriated by the producer, the benefits to 
the consumer are of a difierent kiud. By virtue of a 
law, familiar to the tyro in economical science, the 
eflTect of any reform in taxation on the cost of subsist- 
ence is soon distributed, and as population increases 
and competition for employment gets sharper, is lost 
to the ordinary consumer. In order to prove his case, 
Mr. Gladstone had to show that the Birmingham clerk 
was able to procvire the necessaries of life at a cheaper 
rate than he obtained them before the remissions of tax- 
ation were made ; that if such necessaries were cheaper, 
the cheapness was to be ascribed to the reform of the 
tariflf, not to the widening of the market, and to economy 
in the cost of collecting, transit, and distribution, and 
that the demand for the clerk s labour, and consequently 
the income which he received, were not adversely afiected 
by the coiu^e of events. There might perhaps be found 
an argument for the imposition of an Income Tax on 
the clerk, but there was no real answer given to his 
question, unless these conditions were satisfied. 
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The imposition of a rateable tax on such incomes as 
are included under Schedule D involves three incon- 
venient and unfair consequences. One of these respects 
the payer of the tax in his capacity as the recipient of 
an income, another — extending of course to all persons 
who receive incomes — on him as the expender of an 
income, a third affects him in consideration of the cir- 
cumstances under which he earns his income. The 
common instinct of men repudiates as inequitable the 
equal taxation of incomes which are unequally durable. 
Cobden gave credit to the Government of Lord Derby 
and the budget of Mr. Disraeli for recognising this 
&ct^ and for attempting to palliate its unfairness.* It 
was, and is, absurd to use the stock argument of di£S.- 
culty against doing justice in this direction, since Pitt 
and Peel both adopted such an expedient in relation to 
the farmer s income tax. 

The reason why, in economical language, the equal 
rate levied on income under Schedule D is unfair to the 
recipient of the income, as contrasted with a similar 
tax on what is roughly called realised property, is to 
be found in the fact that the tax on the latter is a tax 
on income only, the tax on the former is one on income 
and capital as well. Every man who is engaged in 
earning an industrial income may be compared with 
strict accuracy to a machine on which great expenditure 
has been incurred in order to bring it to perfection, 
and which must inevitably wear out at last. To tax 
the earnings of such a machine on their gross amount, 
to allow nothing for the cost of manufacture, the capital 
sunk, the accumulated interest on the process of pro- 

* Speeches, voL i. p. 541. 
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duction, the risk of the machine getting out of order, 
the certainty of its exhaustion, and the cost of maintain- 
ing its action while it is active, is, disguise it as you 
may in legal language, simple extortion, from which 
human nature is sure to attempt, and probably to dis- 
cover, an escape. It is the practice of financiers to 
lament over the frauds of those who are liable under 
Schedule. D, to comment on their universality, and to 
draw sinister inferences from their occurrence. WiU 
they never learn the lesson which experience teaches, 
that an unjust law does not command respect, and will 
not, if possible, be obeyed, and that just as fraud is the 
natural remedy for violence, so is deceit the obvious 
escape from rapine perpetrated imder the name of law ? 
*To pretend,' says Adam Smith, no mean critic of 
human nature, when writing of the habits of his own 
age, * to have any scruple about buying smuggled goods, 
though a manifest encouragement to the violation of 
the revenue laws, and to the perjury which almost 
always attends it, would in most coimtries be regarded 
as one of those pedantic pieces of hypocrisy, which 
instead of gaining credit with anybody, serve only to 
expose the person who affects to practise them to the 
suspicion of being a greater knave than most of his 
neighbours.'* In the present day the trade of the 
smuggler is almost extinct, and any person who dealt 
with the stray persons who call themselves smugglers 
would be considered rather a fool than a knave, as one 
who let himself be the dupe of an impostor. The 
reason is not far to seek. Just financial laws, in which 
one concern only is before the statesman^ that of raising 

♦ ' Wealth of Nations ' (Author's Edition), vol ii. p. 496. 
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a revenue on the most equitable bask conceivable from 
imported or excised objects, have succeeded to a mass 
of statutes the avowed purpose of which was the sus- 
tentation of some particular interest which had got the 
ear of the Legislature, and to the injury of the general 
public. The trade • of the smuggler was the irregular 
and illegal corrective to a system of legal plunder. In 
the same way, the frauds or evasions under Schedule D 
are a practical protest against that most outrageous of 
all inequalities, an unfair equality. Interpreted rightly, 
they would result in the condemnation of the Income 
Tax altogether, or to its revision and recast, upon the 
principles indicated above. To some extent indeed 
they have been recognised, in the deduction allowed 
for life insurance — a deduction by the way. which 
should have been permitted only in the case of pre- 
carious and terminable incomes; but what life in- 
surance would ever cover the most necessary, and as 
regards the public the most beneficent, outlay which 
those who earn such incomes can make, the education 
of their children ? 

The second inconvenience which ensues from the 
Income Tax is the fact that it can in many cases be 
shifted. It is only lately that this circumstance has 
come into prominence, and I am alive to the fact that 
there is no economical question which is surrounded 
with greater obsciuity than that of the true incidence 
of certain taxes. It is generally assumed by econo- 
mists that a tax on general profits cannot be trans- 
ferred, chiefly because it is assumed that profits tend 
to, and, as a general rule, do reach equality. But this 
position is at best dubious, for it must be taken over 

O 2 
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80 limited a range of occupations, and with so many 
qualifications, that it cannot be allowed as a safe guide 
to a general conclusion, still less to financial action on 
such a conclusion. The laws which govern the inci- 
dence of taxation, imperial and local, are I believe 
as fojlows : — 

First, Taxes have a tendency to remain with those 
on whom they are imposed, — ^L e. * in order for their 
transference an effort must be made by the original 
payer, and a power must be present in him to con- 
strain some other person to acquiesce in their trans- 
ference. 

It is easy to illustrate this position. A tax on 
consumable articles procured from a dealer will always 
be paid by the customer, for the demand of the cus- 
tomer puts it into the power of the dealer to transfer 
the tax, and the dealer will not advance the tax to 
the Government except upon a very clear under- 
standing that the tax will be repaid him in the price' 
of the article. Here the power of transference is at 
its maximum. But between such a class of persons, 
and, for example, the owner of a ground-rent on which 
a special tax is levied, or the landowner from whose 
beneficial occupation or letting of land a tithe is 
payable, and in whom the power of transference is 
at its minimimi, or rather is utterly extinguished, 
there are infinite degrees of the power which the 
first payer of the tax is stimulated to exercise. 

A second law is, that when a tax is imposed upon 
any producer or labourer, and this tax is incident 
upon the bare or customary means of subsistence of 
such a producer or labourer, the tax is transferred 
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to those who buy the goods or services of producer 
or labourer. 

It was long since pointed out by Adam Smith* 
that taxes on the mere necessaries of life tend to fall 
on employers. The case of course is clearest where 
slavery is permitted and taxes on necessaries are 
imposed. But what is true of the case where neces- 
saries are taxed is true also of the case where custom 
has designated a peculiar standard of living as neces- 
sary to a particular kind of dealer or labourer. No 
one doubts that the public pays for the tradesman's 
shop-front and costly advertisements. It is not less 
clear that the rent of his place of business, the 
licence wliich is occasionally levied on his calling, and 
the prime cost of his manner of living will be in- 
cluded in the charges which he puts on those who 
deal with him. Nor is it doubtful either that if he 
pays an Income Tax he will be strongly tempted to 
include the amount in the necessary outlay of his 
calling, and recoup himself by enhancing his prices to 
his customers. He must do so, by virtue of the law 
which I have indicated above, in case the Income Tax 
falls on his customary mode of subsistence ; and he 
can do so over all his transactions by virtue of a rule, 
which I believe prevails all but universally in retail 
trade, that the competition of shopkeepers is not for 
cheapness or deamess, but for custom. Such a rule 
I presume is well known to be adopted. It is in- 
directly proved to exist by the facts that dealers spend 
such prodigious amounts in advertising their wares, 
and by the stringency with which they bind whole- 

* * Wealth of Nations ' (Author^s Edition), vol. ii. p. 485. 
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sale dealers not to transact business with private in- 
dividuals. Now it is manifest that when the smaller 
dealer finds it necessary to impose all the charges of 
his calling, Income Tax included, on those who buy 
his goods, the larger trader has every incUnation and 
every opportunity to do so too. Indeed, so much was 
expressed to Mr. Lowe by the deputation of London 
shopkeepers who waited on him in order to denounce 
the C5o-operative Stores of the Civil Service. I need 
hardly say, that I do not give this analysis of trade 
procedure with a view to put any stigma on any class 
of my fellow coimtrymen. They have a perfect right 
to adapt their trade and their prices to what the law 
assists and custom sanctions. It is possible that, under 
the operation of both law and custom, they are ren- 
dered subject to a very sharp competition for the 
trade which they get on the principles xmder which 
it is carried on, and that the wants of the public as 
well as the interests of the traders would be greatly 
aided if the number of dealers, increased largely by 
the competition for custom, were reduced by three- 
fourths, or even more. But the real purpose of my 
analysis is to show that xmder the operation of the 
Income Tax Acts, classes other than retail traders are 
constrained to pay a double Income Tax, once in their 
capacity as receivers of income, and the second time 
in the act of its expenditure. 

The third inconvenience which comes from the 
present levy of the Income Tax under Schedule D, 
is that which is derived from the consideration of the 
circimistances imder which the payer earns his income. 
The possessor of an industrial income, as contrasted 
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with the owner of a spontaneous income, is constrained 
to select the locality in which he can most conveniently 
and certainly carry on his calling, while the owner 
of the other kind of income can consult his own choice 
as to the region in which he can spend his annual 
resources. The time of the former is occupied, and 
he has no leisure to attend to those smaller economies, 
for the pursuit of which the latter can devote his entire 
energies. The former is disabled from attempting a 
number of occupations which the latter can follow. 
These are not indeed lucrative in any sense, and there- 
fore are not liable to taxation, but they are eminently 
useful, and may be the means of considerable saving. 
A parent who has leisure and capacity can undertake 
for himself, and frequently with great success, the 
education of his children, a function which the 
man who earns an industrial income is debarred from 
attempting, however competent he may be to perform 
it, and for which he must pay heavily when he dele- 
gates it to others ; so heavily, indeed, that were it not 
for school endowments, it does not seem clear how 
the higher culture could be accorded to many of 
those who now enjoy it 

It is no exaggeration, I think, to say, that taking 
all the items into accoimt, house-rent in a town, a 
necessary condition towards earning most industrial 
incomes, is five times as costly as equal accommodation 
is in the country. A man may easily get a house in 
a village or a country town for fifty pounds a year, 
the conveniences of which far exceed that for which 
he will have to pay £250 in London. Add to this rent 
tlie proportionate rates levied for local taxation^ and 
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that for imperial taxation, and it is easy to see how 
seriously such an individual's resources are curtailed, 
how scanty becomes that revenue which Adam Smith 
declares to be alone taxable, that which he 'enjoys' 
under the protection of the State, the term * enjoys' 
necessarily excluding what he must spend before either 
income or enjoyment is possible. By a piece of blind- 
ness — I do not like to say ignorance — which is almost 
inconceivable, Mr. Goschen has actually offered the mal- 
contents who voted with Sir Massey Lopes the house- 
tax of the towns in order to form a subvention towards 
the general mass of local taxation, thus reproducing the 
precise error for which Mr. Disraeli's Budget of 1852 
was deservedly rejected. Talk of a graduated Income 
Tax with reprobation ! The possessor or earner of an 
industrial income in a town, and especially in the 
metropolis, pays practically a treble Income Tax when 
he is contrasted with the fortunate owner of a spon- 
taneous income, who can choose the locality in which 
he will reside, who can devote all his energies towards 
husbanding his resources, and who can, if he be compe- 
tent, save much of the cost which presses so heavily 
on those who bring up their children as useful and 
worthy members of society. Setting aside the first 
two inconveniences and inequalities which I have 
referred to, admit the strange paradox which Mr. 
Mill has endorsed, that there is no unfairness in taxing 
a temporary income at the same rate as a perpetual 
revenue, on the ground that the former pays only as 
long as it lasts, and the latter pays in perpetuity, a 
fallacy which I hope I have refuted en passant, and 
I may fidrly claim that any dispassionate person will 
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conclude with me, that the earner of an industrial in- 
come can make his means go only half as far as the 
possessor of a spontaneous income can make his. 

I have dwelt at length on the Income Tax, especially 
in its relation to Schedule D, for two reasons. One of 
these is to be found in the fact that it was forced on the 
country in order to save the risk of Sir Robert Peel's 
financial reforms, was continued in the first instance for 
reasons such as those which Mr. Gladstone gave to 
the Birmingham clerk, and has been continued to the 
present time because financiers have found it to be the 
easiest process by which the middle classes, or rather 
a section of the middle classes, may be made to find 
a portion of the fiinds for public expenditure. It is 
sometimes indeed said that were the Income Tax 
abandoned on industrial incomes, the rich would escape. 
But no advocate for the repeal of the Income Tax has 
ever suggested that there should be no Property Tax, 
and it would not be difficult to point out a number of 
cases in which the owners of property escape taxation 
altogether under the operation of our law. I need 
hardly say that the rich save what they do not spend. 
In the latter case, they are very scantily assessed on 
expenditure, in the former they pay and should pay, 
like the poor, on «accumulated and permanent property. 
In brief, the English Income Tax is an opprobrium Jisci^ 
it was tainted with a radical fallacy at its first imposi- 
tion, and the fallacy has been most disastrous as time 
has passed on. 

Another reason is, because Cobden avowed himself 
an advocate of the movement which sought to abolish 
all Excise and Custom duties, and to levy all the 
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necessary revenue of the State by means of direct 
taxation. I shall attempt to point out the motives 
which induced him to identify himself with a project 
which has perhaps died out in theory, and which is 
certainly, to judge from external facts, as far from ful- 
filment as it was in the time when my friend lent the 
reputation of his name and the force of his reasoning to the 
scheme of the Liverpool Financial Reform Association. 

After the abolition of the Com Laws, and the adoption 
of a Free-trade policy in production and exchange, 
Cobden purposed to bend all his eflTorts towards the 
reduction of public expenditure. I can recall this from 
my own conversati(ms with him after that epoch, and 
my memory has been refreshed by similar recollections 
narrated to me by my friend Mr. Bright. Till he was 
undeceived by the popularity of Lord Palmerston, and 
Lord Palmerston's measures, — for the personal popularity 
of Lord Palmerston, due to his geniality, to his kind- 
liness, and to the invariable support which he gave 
his poUtical friends and associates, are very different 
things from his political measures, — Mr. Cobden believed 
in the possibility of influencing those who had been 
emancipated by the Reform Bill of 1832, in the direc- 
tion of financial economy. Mr. Bright, on the other 
hand, entertained the opinion, and events will prove 
that he was in the right, that financial economy was 
an improbable policy until the franchise was carried 
into a far lower stratum of income and expenditure. 
Cobden arrived at his conclusion from an interpreta- 
tion of economical forces, Bright withheld his assent 
to the cogency of those economical forces from a rational 
interpretation which he made of human nature. 
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It has long been a received rule among economists 
that direct taxation is more irritating than indirect, 
and that therefore when the former process has been 
adopted by Governments, or may be forced on them 
by public opinion, immediate economy is the result. 
I do not remember that any economist except Mi\ Mill 
has disputed this position, and Mr. Mill has merely 
suggested that, as the incidence of taxation becomes 
more clearly understood, preferences for one form or the 
other will tend to disappear, and the question of con- 
venience only will be before the people. But I venture 
to doubt my friend Mr. Mill's hypothesis, and for two 
reasons, one of principle or theory, and one of fact. 
As I have already stated, I think the incidence of 
taxation is one of the most obscure questions in poli- 
tical economy, under all circumstances, and therefore 
one which is likely to be very slowly understood by 
any body of electors who, contributing to the public 
revenue, are by their admission to the franchise invited 
to express an opinion on matters of public policy; 
though I believe it is more likely to be imderstood 
by those who were enfranchised in 1867, than it was 
by those qf 1832. For even if the general principles 
on which the incidence of taxation can be determined 
were known, the obscurity of the subject still remains, 
because the power of transferring taxation — within cer- 
tain limits — depends largely on the nature of the tax, 
and even on the intelligence of the individual who 
forms one of the parties between the primary imposition 
of the tax and its ultimate incidence. 

The other reason is one of fact. Nothing can alter 
the fundamental diflference between direct and indirect 
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taxation, that the latter is on the whole voluntary, the 
former is on the whole compulsory. Unless indirect tax- 
ation is as searching as it was in Holland, a man who 
is bent on thrift can avoid all indirect taxation ; unless 
a man is particularly shrewd, or the circumstances of 
his case are peculiar, no man can evade direct taxation. 
Men it is true may grumble at being mulcted in what 
they like to do, and there have been occasions, notably 
in the case of the Gin Act of 1729, in which their dis- 
content is too powerful to be resisted, but they may be 
irritated beyond endurance at what they are forced to 
do. Thus, if we can rely on the facts of a very re- 
markable book which I have lately read, entitled * Con- 
trasts,' * the limit of local taxation, extended by reckless 
expenditure on pedantic schemes, has nearly, if not 
quite, reached the crisis of endurance in London, and 
is exciting a discontent which may lead to very im- 
pleasant consequences. 

The reason of this is plain. No one can be taxed 
on what he cannot save, and the power of saving from 
the same income may diflfer totally. That men are 
responsible for imprudent marriages I am ready to 
admit, that they are responsible for the extent of 
their families after marriage is a dream, and not an 
over-decent dream, of sciolists. That society, when the 
laws of the distribution of wealth are not flagrantly 
violated, as they are in this country, and men are even 
moderately educated, is not imprudent in the aggre- 
gate, can be proved by an induction of overwhelming 
weight. But the individual who has children is per- 
forming the highest duty to society in conferring the 

* Strahan and Co., 1873. 
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best possible culture on his children, by any expendi- 
ture however great, provided it be useful, which gives 
such a culture. One father may save, and bring his 
children up with the education of clowns and the 
impulses of animals. Another may spend, and educate 
his children to be really accomplished, and to be thereby 
possessed of those permanent resources which make 
grosser enjoyments simply loathsome. Which of the 
two has done his duty best by his country? But 
which of the two has the largest amount of resources 
with which to contribute to the exigencies of the 
State ? I have the heartiest contempt for the vulgar 
theory which estimates mental culture by its market 
value, which values learning by the pay which it earns. 
It is an error to suppose that in a healthy society 
general culture earns a direct revenue. On the con- 
trary, the more education is extended, the more learn- 
ing is difiused, the less is its direct money value to its 
possessor. Perhaps there was no more learned, certainly 
there has been no more accomplished nation in the 
world than the inhabitants of ancient Attica were. But 
they were withal the most thrifty, active, and energetic. 
Had it not been for the fatal gift of a foreign empire, 
and the domestic institution of slavery, they would 
have civilised the world, and have rendered impn^rialism 
and barbarism impossible. 

The case is rendered equally clear by examining the 
question, which was raised by Mr. MaccuUoch and 
Dr. Chalmers, as to the effect of loans in time of 
emergency, as for example of war, when such loans 
are raised, as they ordinarily must be, within the 
country on which the extraordinary expenditure is 
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imposed. It is argued, and with perfect cogency, that 
the capital needed for the loan must be raised out of 
the existing wealth of the coimtry, from its actual 
resources. Sometimes, as has happened in France over 
and over again, it may be obtained from hoards. In 
a country like our own it would be almost entirely 
gathered from capital, i.e. the Government as a bor- 
rower would compete against other borrowers for 
a portion of the capital which is seeking a profitable 
investment in the market. But if it comes out of 
wealth, why not take it as a tax, instead of taking 
it as a loan ? Why abstraxjt the wealth by one opera- 
tion, and pay an annual interest on the quantity ab- 
stracted, instead of taking once for all the amount 
which the State needs 1 It is ridiculous to quote 
the metaphor of society handing down an estate, which 
it has been obliged to burden, and that it is fair that 
the charge should go with the inheritance, for what 
is the answer to those who say, and say truly, that 
they have no part in the inheritance ? 

The answer lies in the fact that the power of meeting 
such an emergency cannot be obtained by an equal tax 
on unequal powers of expenditure, that no such collec- 
tion could be made except from savings, and that the 
power of saving from equal nominal incomes varies 
from fifty per cent, or more to zero. Now no one has 
been bold enough, in modern times at least, — for a 
graduated income tax was part of the financial system 
of ancient Athens, — to suggest, in direct reverse to the 
dictum of Eicardo, that all taxation on property should 
be proportionate to actual savings. But it is not 
difficult to see that what is true of a direct war tax 
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and its exceedingly unequal severity, applies in degree 
to any direct tax, levied on equal incomes perhaps, but 
on very imequal powers of saving, or, as Adam Smith 
designates them, powers of enjoyment. A direct tax 
then must and will be, in opposition to the view of 
Mr. Mill, one to which the public, whatever be its en- 
lightenment, nay, the more so as it is more enlightened, 
will be peculiarly sensitive and irritable. Cobden 
therefore believed that if the weight of taxation were 
direct, the stimulus to financial economy would be 
overwhelmingly strong ; and it seems to me impossible 
to doubt, that if its incidence had been that which 
Cobden anticipated it would have been, his anticipa- 
tion would have been realised. I have already 
suggested why such a result would not have ensued 
from the Income Tax on Peel's basis, and why the 
extension of such an Income Tax is wholly imprac- 
ticable, because it would be hopelessly irnjust and 
oppressive. 

Another motive which Cobden had before him in 
advocating the transference of indirect taxation on 
consumption, to direct taxation on property, was his 
hope that by these means England would become an 
entrep6t for all produce, or, to use his favourite ex- 
pression, a free port. That even under the present 
very effective bonding system inconvenience and loss 
ensues in the limitation put on the number of ports 
of entry, and that a stimulus would be given to 
imports by the removal of all restrictions on im- 
portation, are not I imagine disputable matters. It 
is also true that, as a rule, the advantage of such a 
free port to the home consumer is not small, for the 
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freer the entry the lower is the price. But it is clear 
that such a fiystem tends most of all to the advantage 
of the merchant and the dealer, that the general result 
of such a change would be to multiply the number of 
persons engaged in trade, and to cause an increase of 
profits in one class of the community, instead of ne- 
cessarily enlarging the wealth of the whole community. 
Now it is quite possible for the growth of wealth in 
one direction to develope no gain to a large portion 
of the community considered as producers, and to 
greatly lower their condition as consumers. The im- 
portation of foreign goods as a material of manufacture 
is a positive advantage to all classes. The develope- 
ment of a mere trade of import and transit need only 
increase the wealth of the few. But as far as regards 
raw material, the efforts of the Manchester School 
have made England a free port with hardly an excep- 
tion. In 1 841 nearly all raw materials were subject 
to a Customs' duty, nearly all domestic manufacture 
to an Excise. At present the only customs-paying 
and exciseable articles are those which constitute the 
common objects of luxury. 

It is a common practice with superficial declaimers 
on the material progress of the English people, to 
comment on the growth of wealth as an evidence of 
general prosperity. But the mere increase of the 
sum total of exports and imports, a rise in the value 
of Schedule A, or even of D, is in itself no proof that 
the mass of the people are better off. That the oper- 
atives, as they are roughly called, have bettered their 
condition, I do not doubt. The demand for their labour 
has been active and progressive. But the gains of 
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labour have been as nothing compared with the profits 
on capital^ or, to speak more accurately, the wages of 
manual labour have not increased at the rate of those 
wliich have been secured by the persons who a£Pord 
what economists technically call the wages of superin- 
tendence. The rise in the wages of operatives have 
been set down, as a rule, by the operatives themselves 
to the operation of trades- unions. I believe that 
trades -unions have had a great social value. They 
have taught working-men the advantages of a common 
purpose, and the possibility of industrial co-operation. 
Without them the individual workman would have 
been powerless, a timid slave to that concentration of 
force wliich is necessarily possessed by a great em- 
ployer. They have also assisted in doing away with 
one hindrance to the improvement of the working- 
man's condition, the immobility of labour from its 
familiar or customary place of employment. But it is 
not by any means so certain that trades- unions have 
increased wages, though it is possible that they have 
expedited an increase which was inevitable. 

But I have no doubt that in the case of the mass of 
agricultural labourers, and of many among the unskilled, 
overcrowded, or underpaid occupations, the economical 
changes in the English fiscal system, unaccompanied, 
as they have been unaccompanied, with other necessary 
internal reforms, have not been equally beneficent. 
The growth of the railway system, and the consequent 
transfer of country produce to the towns, has worked 
very disastrously for the peasant. I am persuaded 
that, with the solitary exception of house-rent — though 
this has also risen — the cost of living in country 

p 
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districts has doubled within the last thirty years, and 
that some articles of food once within the reach of all 
are now practically unattainable by country people. 
It is not so much that prices have intrinsically risen, 
as it is that the coimtry is swept of its produce for 
the towns. Nor have the towns benefited as much 
as might have been anticipated. The destruction of 
the dwellings of the operative classes by the con- 
struction of metropolitan railways, and the erection 
of warehouses in districts once densely occupied by 
the poor, has been followed by a prodigious rise in 
the rental of such accommodation as the London and 
other town poor obtain. House-rent now consumes, 
in many parts of the metropolis at least, one third 
the weekly wages of the occupier. Now it is not 
diflScult to see imder these and similar circumstances 
how scantily general prosperity affects a great section 
of the working classes ; how very possibly they are, 
relatively speaking, worse off than they were thirty 
years ago. When statisticians make their estimate of 
the cost of imperial and local taxation per capitay and 
invite us to consider how much more lightly the 
nation is burdened now than it was a few years ago, 
they are not at the pains to point out the fact, that 
the weight of taxation, or the charge on outgoings — 
for, economically considered, rent is a tax — may be 
increasingly severe on one class of the community, 
and increasingly light on another class. 

In 1864 the expenditure of this country reached 
nearly sixty millions, and in his last public speech* 
Cobden commented on the fact in the following 

♦ Speeches, toI. ii. p. 370. 
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manner : * I do not want anv more of this delusion 
about the reduction or diminution of particular taxes. 
I want to look at the whole amount of revenue the 
Government is getting from us. For instance, here 
is a very customary piece of deception : we are told 
how many Customs and Excise duties have been 
abolished, and how many have been reduced, within 
the last twenty years. Yes ; but I look at the whole 
amount now paid, and I find that, this year, it will be 
about forty millions sterling more than we ever used 
to pay before these reductions began. Now I say the 
proper way to look at that is to see how the whole 
amount of the income from the tax-payer is reduced. 
. . . I am sure he (Mr. Gladstone) will perceive 
that he has nearly finished his career of manipulating 
the sources of our taxation. He has removed every 
protective duty, he has reduced most of the other 
duties. And though I am by no means prepared to 
say that other Chancellors of the Exchequer may not 
do a great deal more in giving us direct instead of 
indirect taxation, yet as regards the question of pro- 
tection, Mr. Gladstone has finished his work ; and 
therefore any further services he must render us must 
be in the reduction of expenditure — in taxing us less.' 

Mr. Cobden advocated direct taxation as the founda- 
tion of our fiscal system, partly for reasons of policy, 
partly for reasons of justice. The question of justice 
is easUy settled. There are kinds of property equally 
protected with other kinds of property, and with indus- 
trial income. Nay, they are more fully protected by the 
machinery of Government, and the charges of it, than 
industrial income ever is ; for to a great extent indivi- 

p 2 
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duals protect themselves. But such kinds of property 
either do not contribute at all, or contribute very inade- 
quately, to the public treasury. We admit the policy 
of charging for the use of luxiuies, and we tax the 
luxuries of the people in the duties and excise levied 
on alcohoUc liquors and tobacco, to the amount of 
twenty-three millions annually. But we levy hardly 
any taxes whatever on the luxuries of the rich. 
We put a few, the produce of which is trifling, on 
certain articles of voluntary use, as male servants, 
carriages, horses, and the like, though even here 
taxes are necessarily imposed on similar objects which 
are used for industrial processes. But by the fact that 
the use of these objects is purely voluntary in the case 
of the rich, it is impossible to levy a tax on the use 
without checking the revenue derivable from them. 

The fairer policy is to levy a tax on the posses- 
sion of property. An enormous quantity of such 
property escapes taxation altogether, though it is 
impossible to allege any plea of justice for the eva- 
sion. Nor can it be said that such property dete- 
riorates. On the contrary, the most important kinds 
of it increase steadily and greatly in value. Articles 
of taste or art, the number of which is limited, rise 
rapidly in price. The pictures at Petworth are worth 
a fortvme. The Spencer library, consisting as it does 
of rare early English printed books, would realise a 
vast sum under the hammer. It is not easy to see 
why such kinds of property should escape the tax 
as long as they are transmitted from father to son, 
or by some other fixed line of descent, while others 
which are sold imder the will of a deceased owner 
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are visited with legacy and probate duty. It is not 
easy to see why the annual work of head or hand 
should be visited with an Income Tax, while the 
growing value of a picture-collector's treasures should 
be sold without any such visitation at all if they 
are dispersed during his lifetime, while if they are 
sold at his death, they are merely liable to the pro- 
bate and succession duty which attaches to the demise 
of all personal estate. Furthermore, not only is such 
personal estate, although it is emphatically super- 
fluous in the fiscal sense of the word, exceptionally 
relieved, but portions of real estate are valued at 
nominal sums, even when they are rendered liable 
to the ordinary rates which are payable from all 
rateable realty, and to the scanty and disappointing 
tax known as a succession duty. We are told that 
taxes on legacies, either of realty or personalty, must 
be low, in order to avoid donationes inter vivos. 
But I should think that a financier knew very little 
of liis business, if he could not devise a means by 
which such conveyances, fraudulent in principle as 
they must be, could be checked. 

It is mainly due to the fact that the law, which is 
carried by the influence of such persons as are the prin- 
cipal owners of this kind of untaxed estate, avoids with 
such scrupulous care the visitation of the property 
which, upon all principles of equity, should be ren- 
dered liable to fiscal charges, that the demand of 
Mr. Mill, to the effect that a portion of the unearned 
increase from land should be appropriated by the 
State, derives its force. It is an inevitable consequence, 
when a particular interest claims for itself and 
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secures for itself an unrighteous exemption from 
taxation, that counter claims are made, which such 
favoured interests attempt to brand with the name 
of confiscation. Every tax is a confiscation; the only- 
question is, what kind of confiscation is, under the 
circumstances, most satisfactory to justice, moral or 
economical. Put the case fairly. There is a kind of 
property, which being under the protection of society, 
grows in intrinsic value, without owing that value 
in any sense whatever to the personal superinten- 
dence or labour of its owner. Its use, whether it be 
enjoyment or profit, is wholly non-industrial. No 
possible loss would be inflicted on society were its 
whole periodical increment appropriated by the State. 
It might not be wise to visit it with such an appro- 
priation, because it is highly inexpedient to make 
sudden and radical innovations in the conduct of 
society, but there is no economical objection to such a 
procedure. But this is to be also remembered. When- 
ever public attention is drawn to fiscal questions, and 
the mass of the people is enlightened as to the true 
incidence of taxation, as to the many and considerable 
interests which are very lightly affected by the 'con- 
fiscations^ of the budget, and as to the fact that enor- 
mous fortunes are acquired by the indirect action of 
population and labour, while labour and population 
themselves have to be content with a meagre in- 
crease, definite opinion, of a very formidable character 
to protected or favoured interests, is apt to grow 
with great rapidity and vigour. It is also to be 
noted, that a limited franchise acquiesces in com- 
promises, a popular franchise sooner or later acquires 
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principles, which speedily ripen into action. At pre- 
sent much property is untaxed or lightly taxed. 
Hereafter there may arise a clamour that such pro- 
perty as has hitherto escaped should contribute ex- 
ceptionally to public burdens ; that rates paid by 
occupiers who cause the value, should be paid by 
landowners who receive the value; that prodigiously 
enhanced values created by popular demand shall be 
subject to charges on behalf of those who make the 
demand ; that articles of luxury and display, the 
use of which and the expenditure on which make 
the competition for the means of life, now felt so 
severely by the industrial classes, far more searching 
than before, shall contribute, as the fortunes of the 
wealthy Athenian citizens of old did, to the extra- 
ordinary charges of the State, to the protection of 
society, and to objects of general pubUc interest. 
It may seem a sinister prediction, but I feel per- 
suaded that nothing but the acquiescence, at no distant 
date, in a genuine property tax, will silence the demand 
for such fiscal claims as those with which Mr. Mill 
has identified himself in the programme of the Land 
Tenure Reform League. Imitati castoray the proper- 
tied classes may find it expedient to come to terms 
in good time. Confiscation is an ugly word, but it 
may be retaliated, for there is no confiscation more 
gross and more irritating, when it is once under- 
stood, than that which leaves untaxed the luxury of 
the rich, and visits the earnings of the poor with 
crushing exactions. At the present time, as we are told, 
the burden of local taxation in large towns which is borne 
by the working classes has nearly become intolerable, 
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while the rents of a Grosvenor, a Russell, and a Ben- 
tinck, no matt-er how they were originally obtained, 
are yearly swollen and are regularly untaxed. 

Another reason is that of policy. I agree with the 
principle that underlies Sir W. Lawson's biU. It 
is, whatever may be the process adopted to give 
eflfect to the principle, that a peculiar kind of trade, 
confessedly open to great abuse, and which is the 
direct cause of almost aU the pauperism and the 
crime, and of not a little of the lunacy, which dis- 
grace our modern civilisation, should be put imder 
strict control, and that this control should be directly 
committed to those who suffer from its effects, the 
ratepayers. That the right of licensing pubUc-houses 
or of refusing a licence altogether should be left in 
the hands of those who are indirectly interested in the 
worst mischiefs of the traffic, seems to me an anomaly, 
for which it is difficult to find words of reprobation 
sufficiently strong. Nor can I see what argument 
can be alleged in favour of the vested rights of such 
places, imless we are to admit, as a later develope- 
ment of the principle of compensation, that we are 
to buy social reforms, as our forefathers did their 
liberties, from those who, as we aver, had no right 
to inflict the evil or impose the tyranny. But I 
have little hope that the moral improvement of the 
British nation will gain much by coercive measures. 
The utmost I imagine which restraint wiU do, will 
be to promote decency. If the publican were asked 
to give a candid answer, he would not, I imagine, say 
that his interests have been very seriously compro- 
mised by Mr. Bruce's bill of last session. On the 
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other hand, there is overwhehning evidence that public 
decency is materially assisted by the control of the 
new Licensing Act. 

The reason is not far to seek. Communities in which 
tangible and improvable property, such as land is, is 
distributed, are generally thrifty and sober. Where 
the masses are debarred by artificial restrictions from 
its possession, there they are apt to be unthrifty and 
drunken. The Englishman who shares the passion for 
visible and improvable property which is maixifest in 
most civilised societies is to a great extent debarred 
from its possession, — ' divorced from the soil,' as Cobden 
said. The hindrances to the sale of such land as goes 
into the market (a mere fraction of what should an- 
nually go, if encumbered estates were freely disposed 
of) are prodigious. * The cost,' says Mr. Macdonnell, a 
barrister, and the author of a singularly suggestive 
essay on the land question, * of transferring land, par- 
ticularly when all is not held on the same title, is 
enormous. If the estate, is small, the costs may equal 
the purchase money ; and in order to spare themselves 
the cost of a sixty years' search, persons are often con- 
tent' — the author might have said constrained — *to 
take a twenty-five or thirty years' title.'* The author 
quotes an instance from a work of Mr. Hughes, in 
which it is stated that in the case of an estate which 
was sold in two hundred lots, the vendor spent £2000 
in furnishing the purchasers with attested copies of the 
title-deeds. Evidence on this subject is cumulative. 

'You may,' said Cobden in February 1846,! when 

* 'The Land Question' (Macmillan), p. 27. 
t Speeches, vol. i. p. 382. 
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the downfall of the Com Laws was foreshadowed, and he 
was arguing against the dread of the landowners that 
their estates would become valueless, ' affect the value of 
silks ; you may affect the value of cottons or woollens : 
transitory changes of fashion may do that — changes of 
taste ; but there is a tast€ for land inherent in human 
kind, and especially it is the desire of Englishmen to 
possess land ; and therefore while you have a monopoly 
of that article which our very instincts lead us to desire 
to possess, if you see any process going on by w^hich 
our commerce and our numbers are increased, it is 
impossible to suppose that it can have the effect of 
diminishing the value of the article which is in yoiu: 
hands/ 

There is abundant information on the character of 
such a peasantry as has a permanent interest in the soil 
which it cultivates. In France, in the Palatinate, in 
Norway, in Bavaria, in Belgium, in a score more 
instances, the prudence, the forethought, the economy, 
the sobriety of such peasantries have been commented 
on ad satietatem. It may be that some of these 
peasants are ignorant and superstitious, but they do 
not owe these vices to the nature of the occupation, 
but to the Governments under which they have lived, 
and to the priesthoods which have been entrusted with 
the function of deliberately enthralling them. The 
uniform social virtues with which they are credited 
are derived from their calling, and will be generally 
reproduced whenever similar opportunities are ac- 
corded. 

Unless I am wholly mistaken in the tendencies of 
the time in which we live and the opinions which are 
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gradually permeating the community, it is impossible 
that the English land system can last much longer. 
The exigencies of modem society require that the land 
of the country should be properly cultivated. It can- 
not be when it is in the nominal possession of bank- 
rupt landowners, when the tenant is a mere occupier at 
will, perpetually exposed to the caprice or the rapine 
of his landlord, — Mr. Macdonnell has given abundant 
illustrations of both, — and when several important 
kinds of produce are, under these circumstances, 
seriously ciutailed in quantity. Unless they are 
stupid beyond conception, English tenant farmers will 
clamour for security with such energy, that before long 
they wiU, unless they be satisfied, relegate the English 
landowners into the ostracism under which the Scotch 
landlord finds himself placed. Unless they speedily 
face the facts which lie inside the agricultural unions, 
they wiU discover ere long that the problem of 
the relations of labour and capital will be even 
more insoluble in their case than it has been in the 
case of the operatives, for in agriculture an increased 
cost of labour cannot be easily met by an increased 
price. Seven years ago, at the conclusion of my 
researches into the history of Agriculture and Prices 
during the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, I 
ventured on saying that * no Englishman who has the 
coiu^e to forecast the destinies of his coimtry can 
doubt that its greatest danger lies in the present 
alienation of its people from the soil, and in the future 
exodus of a disinherited peasantry :'* and the prediction 
has been fulfilled before my anticipations. 

* Agriculture and Prices, vol. i. p. 694. 
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I cannot believe that a fiscal system which depends 
largely on the improvidence and the brutality of 
the people can have any permanent vitality. Your 
Chancellors of the Exchequer are satisfied with the 
present, and perhaps, under our method of party 
government, need not be expected to take a higher 
view. 

' Nee cultura placet loDgior annua.* 

But although the receipts of the Exchequer are satis- 
factory, and the cynics of the Press may congratulate 
the country with the fact of having drunk itself out of 
the Alabama difficulty (and they might have added, 
drunk itself into its extravagant expenditure), a calmer 
review of the source from which these fimds are derived 
is not reassuring. To a nation which squanders its 
strength in such enjoyments there are two, and only 
two alternatives — reform or ruin. At the present time 
the Press, with an affectation of shame at the character 
and origin of the revenue, felicitates the country on its 
prosperity, severely lectures the working classes on their 
habits, and either scornfully ignores, or writes cheap 
sophistry, on the remedies which have been prepared 
for the social evils about us, remedies which every 
other civilised coimtry has agreed on accepting. We 
do well to keep out of foreign complications, for our 
fiscal system would stand no strain, the only escape 
from an emergency being to use that engine of 
extortion, the Income Tax, the nature of which the 
public is gradually beginning to see. But the internal 
and inherent weakness of our fiscal system needs, if it 
ever can get it, some courage in principle, and more in 
practice, unless we are to face discontent and degra- 
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dation in their most formidable shape. It has been 
well said by Mr. Macdonnell, ' Political discontent is 
oftentimes another name for the possession of an un- 
satisfied and lofty ideal of political excellence/ * It is 
the business of statesmen to obviate discontent by 
just and timely reform. 

* The Land Question, p. 43. 
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INDIA AND THE COLONIES. 

Thirty years ago, the trade between England and the 
East had been finally thrown open to the public, by the 
abolition of the East India Company's monopoly of 
traffic w4th China. Whatever defence might have been 
alleged for the poUcy which secured the trade of India 
to the Company, — and the ordinary apolog}' was that 
it had incurred the cost of military occupation and 
government, — no such defence could be alleged for its 
monopoly with China. The trade, it is true, was of 
little profit to the Company, for experience had abun- 
dantly proved the truth of Adam Smith's reasoning, 
when he showed that just as the Company succeeded 
as traders, they foiled as rulers, and vice versd. But it 
was an enormous loss to the British public, as was 
shown in the rapid decline of prices for China produce 
when the trade was made free. The abolition of the 
China monopoly was the extinction of the East India 
Company as a trading society, for its transactions in 
opium and indigo were fiscal arrangements rather than 
trade privileges. 
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The abolition of the Company s trade involved at 
some period, more or less remote, the extinction of the 
Company's political existence. It was clear that the 
government of a vast dependency, the retention of 
which involved expenditure, or at least watchful- 
ness, on the part of the British nation, could not be 
administered by a Committee of Stockholders in Leaden- 
liall-street, but must be brought within direct relations 
to Parliament. It is true that either because it acted 
on a sense of its own responsibility in the matter, or 
because it was naturally jealous of such an imperium 
in imperio as the Indian dependency was, the Houses 
of Parliament had gradually curtailed and controlled 
the authority of the East India Directors. Lord 
Dalhousie was a very different personage from Warren 
Hastings, both as regards the power which he exercised, 
and the parties to whom he was made responsible. 
But even this qualified power must necessarily have 
come to an end, and it came to an end in 1858. The 
character of what was called the double government 
was strikingly illustrated by the Burmese war, which 
Cobden made the subject of a very important pamphlet, 
published in 1853, under the title, 'How Wars are 
got up in India.' * On this occasion — the circumstance 
commented on happened in 1852 — Commodore Lam- 
bert, commanding the Queen's ships off the coast of 
Burmah, took offence at the conduct of the Governor of 
Rangoon, stormed the fortifications of that town, and 
ultimately brought about the annexation of a portion 
of Burmah to the Indian empire. 

During the greater part of Cobden's public life, the 

* Political WritingB, voL iL p. 29 eqq. 
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real question before the British public was not whether 
the possession of India was or was not a benefit to the 
British nation, but what was the manner in which a 
trade, presumed to be exceedingly advantageous, should 
be carried on for the benefit of the English imercantile 
classes. The trade monopoly of the Company was 
extinguished in order to open the peninsula to British 
traders, and the destruction of the monopoly was an un- 
questionable benefit, as the destruction of all monopolies 
is sure to be. But the possession of the Indian empire 
was justified on the ground of trade. *We,' said 
Cobden in 1864,* 'are governing India. The world 
never saw such a risk as we run with 130 or 140 
millions of people near the antipodes, ruling them for 
the sake of their custom, and nothing else. I defy you 
to show that the nation has any interest whatever 
in that country, except by the commerce we carry 
on there. I say that is a perilous adventure, quite 
unconnected with free trade, wholly out of joint with 
the recent tendency of things, which is in favour of 
nationahty and not of domination.' 

It is a principle, which Cobden was very fond of 
illustrating by facts, that the profits of no trade ever 
were, or ever could be, equal to the charge of main- 
taining such a trade by force of arms. It is commonly 
said that the military stations possessed by this coimtry 
in every part of the world are part, and a necessary 
part, of the machinery for carrying on such a trade as 
we possess, and that we should imperil our supremacy 
in mercantile energy and success if we abandoned such 
places as we occupy now, or failed, when urged to do 

* Speeches, vol ii. p. 357. 
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SO, to occupy more in advantageous places. Now I can 
well believe that certain places do promote or sustain 
certain kinds of trade. I have little or no doubt that 
a considerable quantity of goods has been smuggled 
into Spain by means of the possession of Gibraltar. 
•Whether it is creditable to us to have taken a part of 
Spain from the Spanish people, under circumstances 
little honourable to our political reputation, to have 
retained it and so laid a standing afiront on the honour 
of a peculiarly proud and sensitive nation, to have 
justified its retention on the loftiest grounds of political 
necessity, and to discover that its chief value consists in 
its affording a means for committing offences against 
the mimicipal laws of a community, analogous laws to 
which we maintain among ourselves by inflicting very 
severe penalties on those who infringe them, is a ques- 
tion which may be left for political casuists to debate. 
There can be no doubt as to how honest people would 
answer it. But even if this trade be profitable, it is 
certain that it does not cover the cost of the station, 
and that even if it did cover the cost> the gain of the 
transaction goes into one set of pockets, and the 
cliarges come out of another set. The profit of all the 
trade which is carried on in the Mediterranean is far 
less than the cost of the stations and fleet which are 
maintained there. But even if the profits far exceeded 
the cost, the question still remains, is the cost necessary 
for the trade 1 The answer is obvious. The American 
trade with the Mediterranean countries was, before 
America ruined herself by protection, only second to 
our own, and this trade was carried on without the 
assistance of any armed force whatever. 

Q 
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It is stated that India bears the charges of her own 
government. In a sense this is true, and it has fre- 
quently been observed that, as was the case with the 
Burmese, and later of the Abyssinian, war, the in- 
habitants of India were saddled with the costs of wars 
in which they had not the remotest possible interests. 
But it is unreasonable to believe that the possession of 
so vast a dependency as India, with the anxieties and 
precautions which such a possession entails, should be 
without cost to the British pubUc. The Indian question 
crops up in a hundred ways. Nearly twenty years ago, 
we undertook a war with Russia, on behalf of Turkey, 
and constant reference was made during the tune that 
the war was undertaken in order to effect the con- 
solidation of the Indian Empire. At the present time 
the march of the Russians on Khiva, and their possible 
approximation to the north-western frontier of India, 
is made the subject of very energetic alarms, and 
equally energetic diplomacy. The bigness of the 
British army is closely connected with the occupation 
of India, and the troops are enlisted, drilled, and main- 
tained, as much with an eye to their fiiture employment 
in India, as to their utiUty as an arm for home defence. 
It is true that the very moment they set foot on a 
vessel which is to carry them to the great dependency 
they become a charge on its revenues. But I have 
yet to learn that the previous collection and training 
of these troops, set down, as far as the rank and 
file are concerned, at a minimum cost of £icx) per 
head, is borne by the Indian revenues. And simi- 
larly, I am strongly of opinion that no small portion 
of the charges incurred for the navy is due to the 
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contingency of protecting India firom invasion or 
revolt. 

Thirty, twenty, ten years ago, those who discussed 
the economical value of the Indian and Colonial em- 
pire, its cost to the British taxpayer, its profit to the 
British merchant, its advantage to the British con- 
sumer, and argued negatively as to its utility from 
these several points of view, were met by the fuhnina- 
tions of the Timely and by the familiar sophistries of 
that invaluable index of current opinion. In January, 
1862, Mr. Goldwin Smith wrote in the Daily News: — 

' In India we have not only taken up a position firom 
which it is diflScult to recede, but assumed responsi- 
bilities which we are bound, if we can, to discharge. 
Whether the dominion of that country, as distinguished 
from the enjoyment of its trade, for the sake of which 
our dominion was originally required, adds to our real 
strength or wealth, seems at least open to doubt. It is 
indeed something, it is much, to have displayed on 
that great theatre the qualities of an Imperial race. 
But when we come to actual advantages, a perennial 
supply of old Indians spending Indian pensions at Bath 
or Cheltenham seems the main item on the side of 
profit ; wliile on the side of loss, we must place a heavy 
amiual expenditure of our best blood, wasted in Indian 
warfare or by Indian disease, the paralysing sense of oiu: 
weak point, and the loss of dignity and force thence re- 
sulting to our diplomacy in Europe, and not only the Sikh 
and Afghan, but, in a great measure, the Russian war. 

' The crucial question is, whether the English can 
convert India from a dependency into a colony, by set- 
tling in it, taking the place of the Mahometans, its last 

Q2 
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conquerors, and permanently forming the governing and 
civilising class. K the climate or any other cause for- 
bids this, the days of our dominion are numbered. No 
country, much less a poor country as India on an 
average is, can afford permanently to pay exile price 
for its establishments. The taxation required to give 
all the servants of the State double pay and pensions 
would surely produce revolts ; and to be always sup- 
pressing revolts in blood would be a prospect which we 
should hardly desire to encoimter. The horrors of the 
Sepoy mutiny cancelled all the work of our Indian 
missionaries ten times over.' 

This passage was attacked a few days afterwards in 
the choicest manner of Printing House Square. The 
statements which the letter contained were spoken of 
as * fallacies, which, like comets of short period, give a 
feeble glare for a week or two,' ' a psychological law* is 
discovered, * which causes a certain number of men to 
fancy themselves capable of great political discoveries,' 
enumerates among other discoveries the 'alleged in- 
utility of the colonies,' speaks of 'thinkers' and *gift^ 
persons' as desirous of * destroying the British Empire,' 
states that * Mr. Goldwin ^mith advocates the dis- 
memberment of Queen Victoria's dominions as speedily 
as possible,' warns foreigners that in this country at 
least ' Professors of History do not count for statesmen,' 
informs the world, as though it were the administration 
itself, that * we declare at once, for the benefit of Ameri- 
cans and Spaniards, Russians and lonians, Sikhs and 
Sepoys, that England has no thought of abandoning 
her transmarine possession's,' and concludes by informing 
the French Canadians that Mr. Goldwin Smith's effusion 
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' no way represents the opinions of one class of English- 
men, but only the fancies of one morbid mind/ 

It is probable, for the Editor of the Times knows his 
business as well as any other dealer in fashionable 
articles does, that the views expressed in the article 
from which I have quoted express with great accuracy 
what was the general current of middle-class opinion in 
London, eleven years ago, on the Indian and Colonial 
question, and on the qualifications of a 'thinker' or 
* gifted person' for debating questions of statesmanship, 
and that it supplied the average man of business in 
London, the counting-house statesman or politician, with 
exactly the kind of language in which to express his 
thoughts at his club in the evening. It is written in 
better taste than the Times was, twenty years before, 
when it supplied its readers with the metaphor of ' the 
dying rattlesnake/ But its cleverness is as unscru- 
pulous, as sophistical, as mendacious, as impudent, as 
can well be conceived. It charges Mr. Goldwin Smith 
with opinions which he never maintained, and with 
purposes which he disavowed. The writer and the 
Editor had of course only one object, that of giving 
shape and words to current opinion, and both were 
equally careless about disavowing hereafter the views 
which they had advocated. 

The progress of all political ideas in England has 
been due to these thinkers. We owe the abandonment 
of our ancient commercial policy to one thinker, Adam 
Smith ; and with the abandonment of that policy our 
foremost place in commerce and manufactures. We 
owe our reforms in the law to another thinker, who 
was the object of perpetual ridicule during his life. 
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Jeremy Bentham. For good or ill, the political ten- 
dencies of civilised Europe have been leavened through- 
out by the speculations of another thinker, John Stuart 
Mill. We owe the acceptance of the principle of tolera- 
tion in religion, the abandonment of a policy of dis- 
abilities against those who would not, or could not, 
accept a number of speculative opinions on religious 
topics in connexion with the State, to a number of 
thinkers who have protested continuously against the 
theory that the State can enforce particular habits of 
thought. There is no person who has contributed 
more to the present stage of public opinion in re- 
spect of India and the Colonies, and the radical change 
which has taken place in the administration of both, than 
the * thinker,' ' gifted person,' and * morbid mind' who 
was attacked eleven years ago by the Philistines of the 
Times. It is true that these personages have seldom 
had any direct influence over the policy which they 
have commended. But they have taught public 
opinion ; and gradually the shopkeepers and country 
squires, who make up nine-tenths of the British Parlia- 
ment, and who generally take their colour from their 
constituencies, have turned opinion into law and policy. 
The theory of the relations of this country to India 
has totally changed within the last ten years. The old 
defence of the Indian occupation was the advantages of 
its commerce and the prestige of empire. The public 
has been disabused of both the absurdities involved in 
these delusions. England has no advantages in the 
commerce of India which is not to be shared by any 
country whatever which chooses to embark in trade. 
It does not get the profit of that commerce by the fact 
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of its governing India, but by the fact that its mer- 
chants are enterprising and its manufacturers know 
their business. Unless we enacted a Navigation Law 
in India^ and levied different duties in favour of British 
manufactures, our mercantile superiority in India would 
not last a day beyond the decline of commercial activity 
and manufacturing skill. We are governing India 
with a view to enabling all nations on the earth to use 
the markets of the coimtry at their pleasure ; and as far 
as the process of government involves indirect outlay 
on the part of the British taxpayer, we are governing 
it for the benefit of the whole world at our proper cost. 
To say that the success of our commerce with India 
is due to our possessing that peninsula, is as absurd 
as it would be to say that the modern improvements 
in navigation are caused by trade winds and ocean 
currents. The schedule of exports and imports to 
British India is due to a set of causes which are quite 
independent of the hands by which the government 
has been administered. It is possible that the amount 
would have been as great and the profits as lucrative 
if the English race had never acquired a permanent 
footing in the country, though I am willing to admit 
that it might have been far less if any other country — 
Holland, Portugal, or France — had conquered it. The 
value of Indian commerce to this coimtry arises solely 
from our having established the principle of free trade 
in India ; in other words, from our having deliberately 
denied our trade any benefit which might have been 
supposed to be derivable from our political supremacy. 
The prestige of the Indian Empire has by this time 
been fairly discounted. My friend Mr. Goldwin Smith 
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stated it accurately in the passage quoted above. The 
conquest and occupation of India is a striking example 
of British energy and vigoiu*. The Seven Years' War, 
which secured the Indian Empire, was one of remark- 
able enterprise, and was characterised by remarkable 
results. Whether the prize was worth, and is worth, 
the cost of acquisition and government is open to 
question ; but there can be no doubt as to the intrinsic 
capacity of a race which could undertake and execute 
such an enterprise, and which could continue the task 
which it took on itself, especially with such piu-e and 
disinterested aims as now characterise the rule of India. 
If a community undertakes remote and costly under- 
takings, and having won its immediate object sets to 
work, as though it possessed a plethora of vigour 
and activity, to continue the work which is rendered 
necessary for the success of the undertaking, it gives 
startling evidence of latent reso\ut;es. It is very pro- 
bable that under such circumstances any country might 
be very cautious in attacking another which can afford 
to devote so large an amount of strength to a distant 
object and can bear without difficulty the drain which 
such a course of action necessitates. From this point 
of view the Indian Empire adds to the prestige of 
Great Britain, and if evidence of military capacity is 
valuable, can be pointed to as a legitimate groimd for 
inferring the strength of this country. 

But prestige is an affair not only of capacity, but of 
actual power at any given moment for any sudden 
emergency. Hence it cannot be doubted that to scatter 
the military resoiu-ces of a country over a host of 
distant dependencies is a soiu-ce of weakness and not of 
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strength, besides being formidable on the ground of 
expense. In modem warfare, it appears that the con- 
centration of force is the chief cause of success, not its 
dispersion. Hence it is not too much, I think, to say, 
that no continental country — such as France or Germany 
or Spain — could have maintained a permanent empire 
over distant races by annually drafting off large bodies 
of their native soldiers in order to secure the military 
possession of the country. We can contrive to do so, 
because we have the enormous advantage which is 
given us by the barrier of the sea, and which enables us 
to dispense with an army en masse, and even of a 
portion of our small professional army. But to say 
that there is any military prestige (by which I pre- 
sume is meant any deterrent effect on a possible enemy) 
in keeping a hundred thousand British soldiers in 
India is an absurdity which needs only to be stated 
in order to be exposed. There is yet another fact in 
connexion with this question. The public defence of 
the United Kingdom is maintained by voluntary enlist- 
ment, by a militia — to which as yet the ballot has not 
been applied — and by the subsidiary force of volun- 
teers. The last of these, by no means popular with the 
regular forces, because it hints by its existence at a 
possible reduction of the professional army, appears to 
be stationary. If the voluntary enlistment of the 
militia men should fail to supply the quotas demanded 
at the War Office, the military authorities can put the 
conscription into force. But the relations of labour 
and capital, especially in the agricultural districts, are 
becoming more and more unsatisfactory as time goes 
on. It is very improbable that numerous recruits will 
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be forthcoming hereafter. Labour is becoming move- 
able, is migrating from mider-paid to well-paid districts, 
is discovering better conditions of life in the United 
States and Canada. The pleasures of the Scotch deer- 
stalkers and the calamities of Ireland have rendered 
Scotland and Ireland almost barren to the recruiting 
sergeant and the crimps. Mr. Card well's scheme of 
dep6ts is an experiment, the success of which is likely 
to be dubious, but the purpose of which is to gather 
more of what is becoming scanty. Now in such a 
dearth of the raw material for a professional army, the 
competition of enlistment for India is a severe strain 
upon the resources available for enlistment at home, 
and is an indirect tax upon the British public, for it 
cannot be doubted that the cost of the rank and file 
will be soon enhanced. 

It would carry me beyond the limits of the subject 
which I have before me to attempt an exposition of the 
process by which public opinion in this country has 
undergone such a change as it assuredly has undergone 
on the Indian question. It has been changed too con- 
currently with the great growth of commerce with India, 
with the development of Indian resources, and with the 
success of Indian finance. Primarily Indian commerce 
owes its rapid start to the circumstances of the 
American civil war. Not only was the native growth 
of Indian cotton, previously all but valueless, stimulated 
by the extraordinary demand for this material,^ but all 
other textile materials, notably jute, weire subjected to 
a sudden and urgent demand. The progress of the 

* Between i860 and 1864 the rise in the price of Surat was from 
£37 per ton to £167, more than 450 per cent. 
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country was greatly assisted by Government works, 
which have really been the chief cause of the per- 
manent improvement of India. There is indeed no 
reason why, if the natural resources of the coimtiy are 
properly developed, India should not become as wealthy 
as any other country which possesses great natural 
advantages, and has found out the means by which 
those advantages may be brought to market. 

Angrily as it was opposed at first, and severely as it 
was criticised afterwards, I am disposed to believe that 
the internal government of India has derived great 
advantages from the change which threw open the 
Civil Service of India to public competition. I dare 
say that the old Service, taught in no very effective 
way at Haileybury, had some very solid administrative 
traditions. But such traditions may be as often obstruc- 
tive as they are convenient. It is possible that some of 
the appointees to Indian office may have been uncouth 
and rough-mannered, and lacking in the polish which the 
old training was said, though not without reclamation, . 
to have afforded. But there is generally something in a 
man who owes his advancement to fair work, and there 
is hope of diligence and originality when he is freed from 
the habits of a clique. At any rate it is certain that 
the general administration of India has improved under 
the change, and that much moral good is likely to 
ensue from the admission of the natives to the govern- 
ment of their own country. 

The remarkable movement in the Lower Provinces, 
which appears to have coupled a new religious 
system with an effort after social reform, is, I make 
no doubt, destined hereafter to facilitate that habit of 
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self-government which a more enlightened theory of 
the Indian question desires. Centuries of oppression 
have made the Hindoo, we are told, the most pliant 
and the most obstinate of races. He has submitted 
without a murmur to a change of masters, and has 
obeyed with alacrity the most harsh and rigorous 
despotism, having of course developed during the pro- 
cess the faculties of cunning and deceit to perfection. 
But he has clung with the utmost tenacity to the tra- 
ditions of his ancestry, to the distinctions of caste, to 
grotesque ceremonies, to an iron and relentless routine, 
from which escape was impossible, because ceremonial 
defilement was social degradation. It is true that at 
times an internal reform has been attempted upon 
Brahminism. It appears that the mission of Buddha 
had for its central tenet the repudiation of caste, and 
after a struggle, carried on no doubt with the ordinary 
ferocity which characterises theological quarrels, that 
Buddhism was vanquished in its own home. The re- 
searches of Mr. Hunter have led him to the conclusion 
that the worship of Jugganath in Orissa has had a similar 
origin, the desire to deliver the outcasts and degraded 
members of Indian society from the thraldom of the Brah- 
minical rule, though here the means employed was not a 
speculative creed, but an enthusiasm. The promoters 
of the new movement, called Brahmo-Somaj, have the 
advantage of some sympathy on the part of the rulers 
of India, and the assistance of those leaders of European 
thought, whose tenets, to a far greater extent than is 
imagined in St. Stephen's and the Offices, have leavened 
the wealthier and more enlightened classes of India. 
I am certain that, at the present time, public opinion 
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looks on India as a possession which the English nation 
may occupy for a long time, but which cannot be held 
perpetually by a foreign administration, especially as 
that administration cannot tiike part in the soil. We 
are in it, but not of it, and we must reverse the whole 
precedents of history if, being such a Government, we 
are able, perhaps I may say we remain willing, to 
continue the functions of its administration. In the 
meantime, it is our interest and our duty to aid 
the natives of the country in acquiring the faculties 
necessary for the administration of their own affiurs. 
We must carry out those projects of internal com- 
munication by which peoples are made to understand 
the common interests and reciprocal benefits of 
mutual trade. We must expedite all means by 
which civilisation may be spread through the agency 
of primary schools and higher culture. We must 
study the circumstances under which a sound system 
of finance can be established in the country. We 
must familiarise the people with a rational code of 
law, and with its just administration. We must make 
the people learn that an army should be a police, whose 
opemtions are preventive rather than military, and 
which is intended to protect property. We must 
permit, and even encourage, the habit of debate on ques- 
tions of public policy ; for while obedience to law and 
order is the duty of all subjects, the criticism of 
Government and its acts is the right of all free persons. 
It is hardly necessary to say that it is an obligation on 
Government to repress with the utmost severity any 
harsh or insolent conduct towards the natives on the part 
of European official& It is a common mistake with 
coarse natures to believe that brutality and haughtiness 
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are marks of high spirit, that scrupulous courtesy and 
habitual justice will be mistaken for timidity. It may 
not be easy to get rid of hereditary distrust, but it is 
certain that the distrust is deepened when rulers take 
advantage of their position to aflfront their subjecta 

The real danger to the future of India lies in the 
risk that the British nation, when it comes to under- 
stand the task which lies before it in the government 
and developement of its greatest dependency, may grow 
weary of the labour. Hitherto India has not been an un- 
attractive field for enterprising men among the middle 
classes, — those classes which have wielded power in Eng- 
land between 1832 and 1868, — for the professional and 
trading elements in English society. It is not equally 
clear, when the household voters become alive, as they 
may become alive, to the sacrifices which the retention 
of India demand from the British public, that they will 
acquiesce in a system which drains money and labour 
from this country, and receives nothing in return but 
a few places for civil servants and an administrative 
career for a few high officials. At the present time, 
the interest taken by Parliament in Indian affairs is 
exceedingly laDguid. The financial statement of the 
Indian Secretary will hardly command a house, however 
brisk and epigrammatic is the speech in which the facts 
are announced ; for under the present constitution of the 
House of Commons, and in its ordinary temper, no 
attention is given to any case in which some interest is 
not threatened, or in which no interest beyond that of 
the public good can be served. It is in this way that 
the English Parliament has deteriorated so much of 
late years, — has got the credit of being a theatre for 
men who, having gained mercantile success, aim at 
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social promotion. It may be an excellent thing to 
crowd the Legislature with ambitious men of business, 
aspiring lawyers, and discontented officers. But it will 
be a serious thing if the greatest dependency of this 
country, now assimilating itself to European habits of 
thought, comes to the conclusion that its rulers will not 
spare an hour to its most urgent affairs. And, con- 
versely, if the Legislature is apathetic, and the people 
get to think that the possession of India is a dead loss 
as well as a dead weight on the resources of the 
country, there is some risk lest members of Parliament 
may be educated up to a dislike in place of apathy. 

The politicians of the Manchester school had a great 
and material interest in Indian affairs, because they 
were fully alive to the danger — as was afterwards 
abundantly verified — of depending on the Northern 
States of the American Union for the chief supply of 
cotton consumed in the Lancashire mills. The crisis 
which they dreaded came at last, and though it entailed 
much suffering on the cotton districts, it forced the 
Indian Office and the Indian Administration to do 
something for the means by which the transit of native 
produce could be effected. Before it came, they at- 
tempted by all the means in their power to induce the 
Governments of the day to assist them in averting a 
great national calamity from a class of persons who had 
done so much to develope the mercantile and manufac- 
turing greatness of England. It is possible that, had 
steps been taken, much of the loss and distress of the 
cotton famine would have been averted. Believing 
that the supply of cotton imder a system of slaveiy 
must always be insecure, Mr. Bright got a committee 
appointed on the subject of the cotton supply, and he 
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says that ' but for the folly of a foolish minister, the 
House would have appointed a special commission to 
India'* for the purpose. 

I cannot, in quitting the subject of India, do better 
than refer my readers to the statements contained in 
the collection of my friend Mr. Bright's speeches which 
I made five years ago. Mr. Bright devoted great pains 
to the subject, collected all the information which came 
in his way, studied the faxjts which were to be found in 
Government papers and the publications of authors, 
and lost no opportunity of inculcating his views on the 
present and future government of India. These views 
he shared with Cobden, and there can be no doubt that 
together they did much to bring about a healthy pubUc 
opinion on the subject, for the reforms which Mr. Bright 
indicated referred as much to the general administration 
of the coimtry, as they did to the supply of an all-im- 
portant raw material for a special Lancashire industry. 

If the progress towards a rational interpretation of 
our relations to India and the military outposts occu- 
pied by this country is so obvious ; if the issue of the 
Abyssinian war, scandalous and contemptible as were 
the causes of that expedition, maiks the close of the 
policy of annexation which has been pursued by this 
country for two centuries ; if there is reason to believe 
that we have nearly seen the last of such occurrences 
as the Lorcha case, the burning of Kagosima, and the 
inchoate Mexican expedition ; if public moraUty has 
made such progiess that English administrations will 
pause before they recall the practice of tlie Palmer- 
stonian epoch, still more marked is the alteration iu 
public opinion on the colonial question proper. 

* Bright's Speeches, vol. L p. 273, 
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The colonial sjstem, as Adam Smith saw, was part 
of the mercantile theory; of that theory which was 
gradually exploded between the period in which cash 
payments were resumed and that in which the principles 
of free trade were admitted to be the policy of this 
country. The first breach in the mercantile theory 
was the abolition of all restrictions upon the expor- 
tation of the precious metals, the last was the abolition 
of all Customs* duties which varied with the origin 
of the commodity. For a long time the English people 
had to pay a fancy price for sugar and coffee, ostensibly, 
and it is to be feared hypocritically, in order to exclude 
the produce of slavery from the market, really in order 
to secure protection to the planters in the West India 
Islands. Similarly, the British public freed inferior 
Canadian timber, in order that the transatlantic colony 
might have a monopoly in the home market. These 
duties were the last fragments of a reciprocity system, 
imder which colonial produce possessed advantages in 
the home country, and the colonies were understood, on 
the other hand, to exclude all manufactured goods of 
other than British origin from their ports. Translated 
into economical language, the mother country and the 
colonies were at the pains to adopt a policy which was 
either superfluous or mischievous ; the former, if each 
of the producing countries supplied such goods as could 
compete with other products in point of price and 
quality, the latter if English manufactures or colonial 
raw material were inferior in quality or higher in price 
than those of foreign origin. The fact was that the 
English manufacturer enjoyed no actual advantage, for 
the growth of English manu&cturing industry was 

B 
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such that English products could undersell those of most 
other nations ; but the colonist did enjoy an advantage, 
as a very considerable and a very lucrative monopoly 
was accorded him by the protective operation of the 
English tariff. It was a natural, but an inconvenient 
result of the old reciprocal system, that the colonist 
imagined it was advantageous to England, and there- 
upon, when it was abandoned, the greater British 
colonies fell into the trick of 'protecting native in- 
dustry' by putting heavy import duties on British 
manufactures. 

The questions which were raised eleven years ago 
by Mr. Goldwin Smith, and which, as I Lave stated 
above, were replied to by the invective of the Times^ 
the indignation of colonial poUticians, and the criticisms 
of such English advocates of so-called colonial interests 
as Lord Bury, were exceedingly simple. They were in 
brief as follows. When the privileges of self-government 
are accorded to a colony, when it is allowed its own 
discretion in making laws, subject to the veto of the 
Colonial Office, — a veto which is really almost abandoned, 
or at any rate is nothing when compared with the veto 
which the irresponsible part of the British Parliament 
uses against the responsible and representative side of 
the same Parliament, — is it not necessary that the colony 
should undertake its own miUtarv defence, at its own 
discretion, and at its own cost ? Are we not suspending 
one of the most important factors in the poUtical educa- 
tion of a nation, when we make it responsible for our 
foreign policy, and undertake the duty of its defence ? 
Are we not, supposing the statement be true that oiu: 
power is watched by eager and insidious enemies (for the 
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topic was debated when we were carefully kept in 
a state of periodical panic by the politicians of the 
Palmerstonian school), incurring enormous risk by scat- 
tering our military resources, and by offering an infinite 
number of points of attack ? Would not the relations 
of our colonies to ourselves be more honourable, more 
close, and more safe, if we treated the colonists as 
responsible beings'? Such were the topics raised by 
Mr. Goldwin Smith. I speak with some confidence on 
the subject, not only because I was on intimate terms 
with the writer of those remarkable letters, which were 
afterwards collected into a volume imder the title of 
* The Empire,' but because I took an active part in the 
controversy which the discussion of the subject provoked* 
To those who are unacquainted with the tricks of 
political controversialists, and particularly those of the 
partisan Press, the irrelevancy of the issues raised by 
the critics of Mr. Goldwin Smith would seem incredible. 
Thus the advocates of a reform in our colonial relations 
were charged with a design of dismembering the empire, 
while if the questions stated above had any meaning 
whatever, their object was to prevent the dismember* 
ment, to say nothing of preventing the disgrace, of the 
empire. As long, for example, as the foreign policy of 
Canada is dictated by the Foreign Office in London, 
Great Britain is peculiarly vulnerable on the Canadian 
frontier. As soon as it is understood that the foreign 
policy of Canada is one for which Canada is alone 
responsible, and the foreign policy of Great Britain 
is one for which her colonies are not responsible, those 
colonies are totally freed from British complications, 
and the United Kingdom can retain her defences intact. 

B 2 
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Or are we to say that the reasoning which insists that 
the privileges of self-government must be coupled with 
the responsibilities of self-government is a policy of 
dismemberment? As well say that a family is dis- 
membered, if when a son is grown to such mature 
years as to be able to carry on a trade or a profession 
on his own account, his father tells him that he must 
be prepared to undertake the responsibility of his own 
acts, and pay the debts which he incurs. 

Again, it was stated that the advocates of this reform 
made light of the advantages of the colonial trade. To 
this charge the answer is easy and obvious. Colonists 
do not deal with us because they are colonists, but 
because our goods are cheaper or better. It is true 
that, being Englishmen, habit may induce them to make 
use of manufactures with which they are familiar, and 
of whose quality they may be assured. An Australian 
or Canadian does not purchase English goods merely 
because they are English. If he pretended that he did 
so he would be laughed at for a sentiment in which his 
neighbours would detect something else. To imagine 
that an Australian farmer grows wool or a Canadian 
lumberer lops and fells timber out of an occult sympathy 
with a community on which he is reputed to be politi- 
cally dependent, is to credit him with irrational folly. 
He would sell timber or wool to a Dutchman or a 
Frenchman with as much alacrity as he would to one 
who speaks his native language ; with more alacrity 
if Dutchman or Frenchman paid him a better price for 
either. Political sentiment has no place in business 
transactions, as the Stock Exchange and the Chamber 
of Commerce know very welL 
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So far is it from being the case that the British 
colonies have a peculiar predilection for the manufac- 
tures of the mother coimtry, that the larger colonies 
have done their best to curtail the dimensions of the 
colonial trade. In a word, they have adopted protec- 
tion. They have committed an economical folly in 
doing so, a greater folly than we should commit if we 
were to revert to our former practice, gross as it woidd 
be in our case. It is not difficult to see the origin 
of the heresy and its justification. The first and prin- 
cipal is that it is the easiest and most convenient way 
of raising a revenue. It is perhaps not easy to collect 
a direct tax in a sparsely peopled country, though the 
United States have done so with success. Of course 
when a duty is levied on an imported article, and no 
corresponding internal tax is imposed on the same 
article when produced at home, the duty operates as 
a protection to the home manufacture. But the defence 
for the colonial tariff is not by any means its motive. 

It is one of the principal difficulties in the adoption 
of a sound system of finance, or indeed of any other 
reform, that a change to a right course not only injures 
existing interests, however indefensible may be their 
origin and however mischievous their continuance, but 
is very slowly appreciated as a real benefit by the 
public. Nothing illustrates this fact more strongly than 
the very different attitude occupied by the manufac- 
turers and the agriculturists in the days of Adam Smith, 
and that which they took during the epoch of the 
Anti-Corn Law agitation. In the eighteenth century 
the British farmer exported com, and was therefore 
a free-trader. In the nineteenth he could not supply 
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the inhabitants of these islands with food enough, he 
was brought into competition with the foreign pro- 
ducer, and he became an intractable protectionist. In 
the eighteenth century the manufacturer was so wedded 
to protection that Adam Smith spoke of the prospects 
of free trade as an Utopia. In the nineteenth the 
extraordinary developement of manufacturing industry 
gave him the command of the markets of the world, 
and he became a free-trader. There were of course ad- 
vocates at all times of what is proved to be economical 
wisdom, but the risk seemed too considerable to the 
majority, and the reform was impossible till the occasion 
arose. 

Two classes of persons, both possessing considerable 
influence in colonial towns, are advocates of colonial 
protection. These are the capitalists and the artisans. 
The former are allured by the prospect of high im- 
mediate profit, the latter by that of good wages. 
Neither of them sees that extra profit will attract 
competitors to the calling, and unless immigration 
is checked, that the rate of wages in the protected 
calling will fall by the competition of other labourers. 
Least of aU do they see that a colony in which capital 
is scanty is the last place where it should be diverted 
into unproductive channels, or that a distant region 
possesses, in the cost of carriage and the expense of 
agency, a natural protection against the foreign or 
home producer, or that when the change to free trade 
does hereafter take place (and it is cei-tain that the 
mass of consumers will not ultimately submit to the 
exactions of a protectionist policy), there will be very 
serious distress in those occupations which have 
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hitherto reUed on the assistance of a tariff for their 
profits. 

Another charge levelled against the advocates of a 
colonial reform was that of hostility to colonisation, 
and thereupon to the relief of a superabundant popu- 
lation. The charge was absurd from every point of 
view. The adoption of a system by which the de- 
pendency assumed the duties as well as the privileges 
of political independence has no more to do with the 
practice of emigration than the solar system has. The 
Colonial Office has never assisted colonisation or emi- 
gration. All that it and the Board of Tnade have done 
is to put some hindrance in the way of emigration by 
most properly insisting upon an inspection of emigrant 
ships. The British Government has never colonised 
except with convicts. Nor does voluntary emigration 
relieve a superabundant population. The voluntary 
emigration from Great Britain has induced, and is 
inducing, some of the gravest social questions upon 
us, for it carries off the most enterprising and able- 
bodied of the population, leaving behind, it is to be 
feared, very inferior stocks, and making room for a 
very doubtfully valuable immigration firom Ireland and 
Germany. No emigration relieves population unless it 
takes away a whole section of the community. 

The answer to the question whether the colonies 
are really important outlets for emigration is very 
easy. Do they receive the mass of emigrants? Is 
emigration checked from countries which have no 
colonies 1 The answer to both these questions is a 
negative. The largest number of emigrants from the 
United Kingdom seek the United States. Only a few 
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go to Canada or Austmlia, though the former of these 
colonies offers a very advantageous career, and is near, 
the prospects of the latter are exceedingly bright. 
The reason why Englishmen and Irishmen choose the 
United States is partly to be found perhaps in the 
fact that the machinery of settlement is easier and 
the climate more attractive, partly because the more ad- 
venturous emigrant prefers institutions which contrast 
markedly with those he leaves. Men quit England 
as much because they dislike its social system, as 
because they wish to better themselves. Again, there 
is as copious an emigration from Germany as there 
is from, the United Kingdom, though Germany does 
not possess an inch of land out of Europe. But 
though the emigration from this country is purely 
spontaneous, and bears no relation whatever to the 
Colonial Office and its relations to the British de- 
pendencies, it is to be regretted that some pains have 
not been taken to relieve the population in this 
country in one direction. The colony would very 
properly repudiate the expatriation of a criminal class 
to their shores, and would as likely resent the adoption 
of any machinery by which a portion of our adult 
pauperism could be transferred to them. But they 
seem willing enough to admit destitute children, who 
run great risk of being drawn into pauperism at 
home, but who would get a good start and become 
very useful members of society in a colony like Canada 
or Australia. ^ 

The enquiry into the relations of Great Britain to 
her colonies was stimulated by the circumstances of 
the American civil war. It is possible that there is 
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a brood of filibusters in the United States which has 
always looked on Canada as a perpetual convenience 
for inflicting an injury or an insult upon England. It 
is probable that there is a party in Canada which does 
not particularly object to the maintenance of a spirit 
of unfriendliness between the Union and the Domi- 
nion, either as a stimulant in party politics, or as a 
means whereby advantageous negotiations may be 
entered into between the colony and the Colonial 
Office. But the American Government has always 
discouraged by all the means in its power those ad- 
venturers who have sought to bring about an em- 
broilment with Canada, and the Colonial Office has 
generally been induced to decline imperial guarantees 
for colonial loans. But the opinion of the public has 
gradually veered roimd to that which was advocated 
with some energy by certain English writers eleven 
years ago, and which was met by very strong and not 
very fair remonstrance on the part of others who pleaded 
for the existing state of things. We have informed 
the inhabitants of the Cape that we have made up 
our minds not to encourage them in making war on 
the Caffi*es. We have repudiated the protectorate of 
the Orange Free State and the Transvaal RepubUc. We 
have withdrawn our troops from New Zealand, and 
have assured our colonists that they must manage the 
recalcitrant Maoris at their own cost and in their own 
manner. The change has had the happiest results. We 
have remitted Canada to the defence of its inhabitants. 
We have not, it is true, formally announced to these 
colonies that they must undertake the responsibility 
of their own foreign policy, but the line which we 
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have taken virtually amounts to such an intimation. 
The colonies are apparently not suffering from the 
consequence of the increased dignity which is consequent 
on the recognition of increased duties. 

The British Parliament, undoubtedly with a view 
to conferring solidity on the settlements, to which it 
was about to give the boon of full political responsi- 
bility, passed an Act constituting the Dominion of 
Canada. Politically I think that Act was an error, 
and that the policy which we should have adopted 
was to invite the several states which were to con- 
stitute the Dominion to debate and agree upon the 
terms of union. There is of course little doubt that 
the scheme was fully discussed by the parties con- 
cerned, and that the dissatisfaction loudly expressed 
at the time by Nova Scotia was more superficial than 
real. But there is always some inconvenience clinging 
to a constitution which has been framed from without 
instead of being developed from within, some risk that 
the machinery may get out of gear, and that the dis- 
satisfaction which may be felt at any disappointment 
in the working of the system may be charged to the 
framers of it. If no such inconvenience does arise, 
the judgment of those who framed the Dominion Act 
is proved to be sound, as far as the particulars of their 
procedure seemed open to challenge, but the question 
of policy still remains, and is still liable to debate. 

Cobden strongly entertained the view that colonial 
interests would be best secured if the colonies were 
left to their own defence. ' We are just now,' he 
said in i86i,^' 'getting into a discussion with respect 

* Speeches, vol. ii. p. 331. 
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to keeping an army for the defence of our colonies. 
Very soon that discussion will ripen — as all discussions 
in this country are apt in time to do — into a triumph 
of the true principle, and the colonists, who are much 
better able to do so than we are, will be left to defend 
themselves, or, if they call upon us to defend them, 
will have to contribute towards the expense/ But 
even long before this time, when Lord Russell had 
in 1850 instituted those clianges which give the colo- 
nies * the right of framing their own constitutions, of 
levying their own taxes, of determining their own 
tariff, and of disposing of their own waste lands,' 
though Cobden gave his hearty approval of the project, 
he coupled his approval with the following observa- 
tions : * 'Is this country to give to the colonies as com- 
plete independence, nay even greater independence, 
than the separate States of the American Union 
possess, since they cannot dispose of an acre of waste 
ground, nor touch their tariff, — are the people of this 
country, I ask, to be called upon by the same Prime 
Minister who gives the colonies the right of governing 
and taxing themselves to pay and maintain the mili- 
tary police which occupies those colonies \ It is 
utterly impossible, under the altered circumstances 
arising out of the policy of the Government towards 
those colonies, that any minister with a head on his 
shoulders, after declaring what I have heard declared 
with reference to Australia, the Cape of Good Hope, 
New Zealand, and Canada, can permanently impose 
upon the people of this country the charge of main- 
taining the military police of those colonies. It is but 

♦ Speeches, vol. i. p. 504. 
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a military police, and not an army kept up for the 
defence of the colonies from foreign attacks; for this 
country charges itself with the expense of defending 
the colonies in the case of war. These military estab- 
lishments are maintained 10,000 miles away. We send 
out relief at an enormous expense, and that to maintain 
a police which the colonists are better able to pay for 
than are the people of this country.' 

The words in which Adam Smith characterised the 
colonial system of his day are true of the same rela- 
tions in our own. * The rulers of Great Britain have 
for more than a century past amused the people with 
the imagination that they possessed a great empire 
on the west side of the Atlantic. This empire, how- 
ever, has hitherto existed in imagination only. It 
has hitherto been, not an empire, but the project 
of an empire ; not a gold mine, but the project of 
a gold mine ; a project which has cost, which con- 
tinues to cost, and which, if pursued in the same 
way as it has been hitherto, is likely to cost immense 
expenses, without being likely to bring any profit.* * 
The construction and consolidation of such an empire 
might tax the energies, but it would establish the 
reputation of a statesman. 

They who have taken the strongest objections to 
the condition in which the colonies were a few years 
ago — twenty-two years ago, when they were entrusted 
with the management of their owii affairs, and allowed 
the freest action in connexion with their tariffs, their 
domestic legislation, and the land comprised within 
the geographical limits of the colony ; or ten years ago, 

* Wealth of Nations (Author's Edition), voL ii. *p. 549. 
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when they were allowed almost an unlimited dis- 
cretion in drawing on the British Exchequer for aid 
in their wars against native races — have never looked 
with other than satisfaction on the growth of the 
English race, and have always desired its legitimate ex- 
tension. They have done so, not from that blind and 
silly patriotism which sees nothing but perfection in 
English institutions and the English character, and 
which reflects with insular or provincial scorn upon 
other traditions and habits in other countries. They 
have seen that it was inevitable that the emigrant 
Englishman would utterly repudiate, in his new home, 
social facts and customs which are supposed to be 
deeply engrained in this. Tlie first settlers in the 
New World attempted an Established Church, revived 
the persecutions from which they had suffered at 
home, and eventually extirpated the malignant thing 
root and branch. It was the solitary and transient 
error into which they fell. From the very first they 
repudiated an hereditary aristocracy. Lords Say and 
Brooke, during the evil times which found a remedy 
in the action of the Long Parliament, turned their 
attention to those settlements of the Weat which 
fonned the cradle of the American Republic, and 
thought of emigrating thither. But they claimed 
the rights of an hereditary peerage. Tlie colonists 
were anxious to conciliate their powerful friends, 
but they stood firm against the principle of trans- 
mitted nobility, answering through Cotton as follows : 
*When God blesseth any branch of any noble or 
generous family with a spirit and gifts fit for govern- 
ment, it would be a taking of God's name in vain to 
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put such a talent under a bushel, and a sin against 
the honour of magistracy to neglect such in our public 
elections. But if God should not delight to furnish 
some of their posterity with gifts fit for magistracy, 
we should expose them rather to reproach and pre- 
judice, and the commonwealth with them, than exalt 
them to honour, if we should call them forth, when God 
doth not, to public authority/ * The puritan minister 
gives in the most courteous, but most decisive manner, 
the fundamental objection to an hereditary legislature. 
It is to be regretted that the Colonial OflSce has seen 
fit to stimulate the morbid vanity, perhaps the jobbery, 
of certain colonists with the grant of baronetcies — all 
I presume, in the way of hereditary distinction, which 
it could venture on conferring — and the estabUshment 
of a colonial order of knighthood. 

Similarly the British colonies, though the emigrant 
carries out with him his jus Anglicuin, do not adopt 
that number of laws which put such serious incon- 
venience on those who remain at home. As they have 
no Church establishments, — the attempts made to create 
the system in the Canada Reserves and the Jamaica 
State Church have been abrogated or rescinded, — as 
they have no hereditary nobility, so they have been 
able to dispense with the unfairness of primogeniture, 
and the mischievous protection wliich settlements of 
estate accord to particular families. They can solve 
the problems of society under a new and an equal 
set of conditions, and find no necessity for succouring 
imaginary rights with preposterous safeguards. There 

* Bancroft's History of tbe United States, vol. i. p. 388 (quoted 
by Mr. Goldwin Smith). 
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may be, and probably is, much vulgarity and bad 
taste in the bustle of these new settlements, but they 
are free from that incomparably worse vulgarity which 
characterises English society, and under which wealth 
and rank are adored and insolent. 

The satisfaction which those who have always 
advocated colonial independence feel arises from per- 
ceiving that the best parts of English civiUsation will 
be developed under the most favourable circumstances 
in those new regions. In the old world society is 
constantly being drawn back into those struggles 
which ,are not indeed reproduced with the ferocity 
of the middle ages, but in which the same intolerance 
and arrogance are latent. Western Europe is still en- 
gaged in the contest which began with the war of the 
League and the Huguenots in France, which inflicted 
the sorrows of the Thirty Years' War in Germany, 
and which forced England into the struggle which 
lasted from 1643 to 1 688, along with its unspeakable 
misery and pollutions. The pretensions of sacerdo- 
talism in France, in Germany, and in the United King- 
dom may be merely echoes of those war-cries which 
once threatened European civilisation with utter ruin, 
but they come from the same spirit, and they aim 
at the same object, the degradation of mankind and 
civil government under the craft of the priest. In the 
colonies of British origin, that struggle is absolutely 
over, that page of histoiy is finally closed. In alliance 
with these sinister influences, the spirit of feudal in- 
solence is still striving to stifle the growth of a sound 
social life, whether it consists in the political progress 
of the nation, or in the natural distribution of wealth. 
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The age of violence has almost passed away in the 
old world. The wars of the Barons in England, of 
the Public Good in France, were the result of feudal 
privilege. But the struggle after social equality led 
to the Revolutionary war, to the reaction of the Holy 
Alliance, to the diplomatic system of modern Europe. 
Germany suffers from Junkerism, Spain from Carlism, 
France is even now in great peril from the intrigues 
of those Monarchists who are wholly intractable, while 
the progress of social reform in England is arrested 
by the persistent advocacy of indefensible interests at 
the hands of an irresponsible aristocracy. From these 
contingencies our colonists have saved themselves by 
refusing to allow social inequalities within their poli- 
tical system. One social inequality was indeed per- 
mitted in past times, the institution of slavery. To get 
rid of this, tlie United States had to endure the waste 
of life and wealth entailed by the gre4.it civil war. 
Had it not been for slavery and a privileged class, 
this country would not have been stained with the dis- 
grace of the Jamaica massacre, and with the ignominy 
which attended the escape of those who peipetrated it. 
It is no false patriotism to say, that whatever may 
be the blemishes of our social svstem at home, and 
however much the plan of oiu* civil government is 
disfigured by the interests which stiive to hinder the 
machinery of Parliament, this comitry has furnished 
the precedents by which the objects of popular govern- 
ment may be secured. Those institutions have been 
transmitted to the colonies of English origin, and are 
allowed free scope within them. If under circum- 
stances of more secure equality, improvements have been 
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made on the form of the original instrument of govern- 
ment, if wiser laws are enacted, and order is more 
certainly established, material progress more surely 
developed, the policy of the Colony will react on the 
mother country. As long as the growth of English 
institutions was limited to the British islands, men 
might pause before they changed them, and imperilled 
the positive good which the present certainty affords, in 
a search after the advantages of an uncertain future. 
But if the same race tries, and with incontestably 
good results, certain political experiments in a distant 
region, the wisdom of following the same course at 
home is challenged by the authority of successful prece- 
dents. The British colonists adopted an extended 
franchise, and there is no doubt that the example was 
not lost on the politicians of the Old World. They 
secured the independence of the voter, and the decorum 
of the contest, by the use of the Ballot in Parliamen- 
tary elections, and the precedent of the Australian 
Colonies, nay even their practice, was recommended 
and accepted by the British Legislature. The rule of 
absolute and unconditional religious equality, the expe- 
diency of maintaining civil equality, the grant of sec- 
ular education, with free religious teaching, and the 
necessity of keeping the process by which land is 
transferred simple, are principles in the Colonies. In a 
short time they will be urged with overwhelming force 
in the home country, and will be accepted. The sections 
of the English race act on each other, and nothing shows 
how alien to the sympathies of the English people are 
the traditions of a feudal aristocracy and a dominant 
churchy than the fact that no British Colony has thought 

s 
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of voluntarily reproducing either, and that when it has 
been enabled to deal with the latter, it has invariably and 
speedily demolished it. Now it is not quite safe to say 
that the political action of the Colonies is un-English. 

On the other hand the Colonv derives considerable 
advantages, even from the clumsy and informal relations 
between it and the mother country. It would take too 
long time to point them out, except succinctly. But, as 
the Colony follows substantially the same law, it has 
the benefit of those precedents by which the English 
courts detect the purposes, and remove the ambiguities of 
English legislation. It can use the convenience of that 
part of GUI diplomatic organisation, which is least open 
to objection on the score of utility and fidelity to public 
advantage, the consular service. It shares in the 
security which the more enlightened policy of our own 
time is effecting through the growth of a better theory 
of international relations. It has the great boon of 
perfect free trade with the mother country, a boon 
which it has not estimated at its proper merits, or met 
with a corresponding enlightenment. 

The independence of the British Colonies is the best 
condition under which they can work out their own 
destinies. But their severance from the country of 
their origin would be an evil. The question is — what 
are the circumstances under which a real federation 
could take the place of their present relations ? From 
Adam Smith's tihie to our own, various projects of 
Colonial representation in the Imperial Parliament have 
been ventilated. But the British Parliament is already 
of unwieldly bulk, is divided into sections which 
severally care very little except for sectional interests, 
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and which give a hearing with difficulty to any 
questions which do not deal with their interests. It 
is to this vice of the British Legislature that the cry 
for local Parliaments on definite or limited topics is 
due, and by which it is justified. The tendency of the 
times is more and more towards a federal system, and 
therefore the possibility of Colonial representation in 
an Imperial Parliament, much of whose time is occupied 
in private legislation is progressively remote, and pro-' 
gressively distasteful. As long as Parliament deals with 
such matters, it is not easy to see how Colonies whose 
social system and many of whose fundamental laws 
differ from those of the home country, would have to 
be admitted into a Legislature which is still occupied 
with problems which have been long since settled in 
the Colony. Even now the claim for a local Parliament . 
on behalf of Ireland is assisted by the facts that 
Ireland has been relieved of a State Church, and has 
an exceptional Landlord and Tenant law. 

I cannot pretend in the compass of an article like 
this, which only purposes to deal with the changes 
which have been induced on the relations between 
Great Britain and her Colonies during the last thirty 
years, to discuss the terms of the federation. It is 
sufficient to indicate that they grow out of the changes 
which have been made, and out of the necessity of 
reviewing a relation which has been so materially 
modified. There is indeed no precedent in political 
history on which that statesman may rely who takes in 
hand this, I venture on declaring, the greatest and 
most important work which can be undertaken by 
courage and forethought. It would be well, if they 

S2 
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who declaim about the unity of the British Empire, 
and insist on saving it from disintegration, would 
devote their attention to discovering the means by 
which a real union between its parts should take the 
place of a loose and uncemented aggregation. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

PARLIAMENTARY REFORM. 

CoBDEN entered into the House of Commons nine years 
after the first Reform Bill was passed. That Reform 
Bill was a compromise, arrived at only after a severe 
struggle, and the threat of a revolution. It was im- 
possible to retain some of the boroughs which possessed 
the Parliamentary franchise before the Bill. There had 
been a project, it is true, for buying the franchise of 
these places &om those who had become possessed of 
them, and Pitt, when he contemplated a reform of the 
representation, lent his sanction to this plan. At the 
time of the Reform Bill, the principle of compensation, 
in other words, that practice of Parliament by which 
the nation is compelled to pay exorbitantly for reforms^ 
when the object of these reforms happens to have great 
influence with the Legislature, had not reached its later 
development, imder which, for example, the public has 
had to compensate the oflScers of the army for breaking 
the law. Perhaps too public indignation rendered it 
impossible to bargain on the terms. At any rate, on this 
occasion * the rights of property * were sacrificed to the 
public good. The Duke of Wellington, however, 
actually called the unreformed Parliament, the per- 
fection of human wisdom * 

* Cobden's Speeches, vol. i. p. 1 1* 
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The gain of the Reform Act of 1832 was so 
enormous, that the generation which succeeded to the 
old system did not entertain a very lively sense of the 
deficiencies and inequalities of the measure. In order 
to save some boroughs, a huge cantle of the county 
was sliced out and added to the village which still 
retained the franchise. In order to secure the territorial 
interest of the landowners, Parliament endorsed the 
Chandos clause, by which the landowner's tenants at 
will were emancipated, while almost all other 00- 
cupiers in the counties were debarred from civil rights. 
The large cities were admitted to the privilege of 
representation, but in such a manner as to prove that 
the Legislature had the strongest determination not to 
approximate to anything like nmnerical representation. 

Before the Reform Bill of 1832, the House of Lords 
was the dominant power in the Legislature. Its 
members nominated, in the vast majority of cases, the 
so-called representatives of the boroughs. But they 
had less power in the coimties, where the freeholders 
thought and acted for themselves. It is difficult for 
our modem experience to conceive a case like that of 
Middlesex, which returned Wilkes three times over in 
1 768, and by overwhelming majorities. But a century 
ago, there were freeholders, who could not indeed save 
the country from despotism, but who could remonstrate 
pretty loudly. They have been extinguished by the 
great Continental War, and under the operation of 
primogeniture and deeds of settlement. 

The hereditary branch of the Legislature has occupied 
a wholly altered position since the first Reform Act. 
The imreformed Parliament did not pretend to re- 
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present the nation, and therefore there was no anomaly 
in an hereditary chamber making laws for the people, 
and refusing laws which the people needed. With rare 
exceptions, the character and capacities of those who 
sat in the House of Commons were inferior to those of 
the Peers. The Protests of the Upper House before 
the Reform Bill constitute a valuable body of State 
Papers. After that epoch they are far less interesting 
and important. Those of the former epoch are 
characterised by breadth and generosity of sentiment, 
those of the latter are often angry, shallow, and re- 
actionary. In the anti-reform epoch, the debates of 
the Lords were often long and animated. They have 
now sunk into an occasional declamation. Of old the 
Lords had a policy, not perhaps always wise, but 
generally broad and intelligible. At the present time, 
they confine themselves to petty hindrances, and 
apparently to petty spite. 

It is a common practice with Parliamentary reformers 
to advocate some modification in the constitution of the 
Upper House. There are those who think it wholly 
useless, and recommend its abolition. There are those 
who consider that it has a useful function in checking 
rash legislation. There are those who cannot discover 
any service which it does beyond that of sustaining 
indefensible interests, and that it only earns the poor 
praise of thankfulness from the interests which it saves 
from merited condemnation. 

The gratitude, they say, of those who thank Heaven 
for the House of Lords is not the joy of the righteous, 
but the congratulations of culprits whom justice has 
fidled to chastise. 
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The constitution of the House of Commons, and its 
relations to the Administration of the day are in them- 
selves an eflfectual bar to any hasty legislation, even if it 
were not the practice in England to debate every question 
long, and accept the true answer long before action 
is or can be taken in the Legislature. When the public 
mind is made up to the change, the Upper House is 
notoriously unable to resist. Some ardent spirits urge 
the Peers to take a firm stand against innovation, but 
their Lordships always succumb. The fact is, the measure 
comes, backed by all the forces of the Government 
within the Lower House, and public opinion outside. 
All Bills which pass the Commons, pass by the assent 
and with the responsibility of the Government, unless 
of course the Government is, in direct contradiction to 
the spirit of the constitution, in a minority, for no in- 
dividual or body of individuals can pass any Bill to 
which the Government of the day shows a decided 
resistance. But on the other hand, a minority has 
great powers of hindrance, which it does not use the 
ktti^ because the process of its power is not apparent. 
It obn and does talk Bills, even Government Bills, 
outi It can prevent the passage of Bills on which 
a strong Government has made up its mind, and on 
which public opinion is matured, and it does so every 
session, for the forms of the House, and its standing 
orders lend themselves to these expedients. Nor is 
the memory oi constituencies over keen on the short 
comings of their representatives. It does not therefore 
appear that the House of Lords is preeminently useful 
in eflFecting the delay of public business, when the object 
of the business is a rash or premature change. 
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There is a usefiilness in the House of Lords which 
is not very frequently recognised at the present time, 
but which is very real. When the law or the customs 
of a country permit the accumulation of wealth in few 
hands, and particularly that kind of wealth which, by 
its character or its prestige, confers great influence on 
its possessor, it becomes necessary, in order to preserve 
the balance of the constitution, to neutralise the effect 
of such a concentration. The universal testimony of 
history shows the mischievous effects of an oligarchy, 
whether one gathers one s precedents from ancient or 
modem times. Social progress is arrested at an early 
stage, when an aristocracy is permitted to rule a people 
and a despot rules both. The history of the Koman 
republic and empire is an illustration. Every event in 
it is a political lesson of the clearest kind. A militia of 
formers gradually subdued Italy, and transformed itself 
into an opulent aristocracy. It was not indeed a close 
aristocracy ; for though the representatives of the first 
founder of a family had great advantages by virtue of 
their descent, they were not necessarily entrusted with 
legislative or administrative fimctions, and it was pos- 
sible for new men to rise to eminence. But the Koman 
aristocracy first enslaved, then ruined the world, and 
were themselves constrained to submit to a military 
despotism, the most wasting and barbarous conceivable, 
and the traditions of which are even now stifling the 
political progress of the Old World. 

The wisdom or policy of the Athenian constitution 
invented expedients by which to check the political 
influence of excessive wealth. It levied special taxes 
on that which it conceived to be an overplus, compelling 
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large fortunes to contribute to the extraordinary exi- 
gencies of the State. It does not seem that this prac- 
tice provoked any profound dissatisfaction in the objects 
of the charge, but that rather wealthy men vied with 
each other in doing service to the State. The Govern- 
ment of Athens also adopted the practice of ostracism. 
It sent the person whom it thought dangerous to 
pubHc Hberty, or perhaps public morals, into a kind 
of honourable banishment, putting no loss upon him 
beyond that of a temporary but enforced absence from 
his native country. It may be said that the practice 
was rarely adopted. But this does not mean that it 
was less eflfectual. The validity of the custom must 
not be measured by the frequency of its occurrance, 
but by its motive and its eflfects. An identical 
system prevailed at Syracuse. 

The Italian repubUcs treated their most restless 
citizens in a similar way. The Government derived all 
its powers from the people, and the nobles of, for 
example, Florence were excluded from the adminis- 
tration. Hence, when it was considered expedient to 
neutralise the influence of an overwealthy or over- 
powerful citizen, he was ennobled, and thus became a 
political cipher. Neither Athens nor Florence had hit 
upon the device of a representative Chamber elected by 
the people, and an hereditary Chamber composed of the 
nobles. Had they done so they would have discovered 
the safeguards which are provided for the British con- 
stitution in the House of Lords. To abolish this House, 
and to suflFer its members to become candidates for 
seats in the Lower Chamber, would be, under existing 
circumstances, to transfer all the power of Government 
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in the first instance to the great landowners, and to 
provoke at no distant date that political Armageddon 
which is even now menacing the future. But no one 
would advise that the English nobility should be dis- 
franchised utterly, should be debarred all political 
rights. It is better, therefore, to leave them where 
they are most harmless, and where, as events progress, 
they will wield less and less of real power. It may be 
hereafter necessary to limit the power of veto which 
they possess, and which they occasionally use vex- 
atiously and factiously. 

Nor can the House of Lords be reformed. Any 
radical change in its constitution wovdd be either futile 
or reactionary. It might, indeed, be made an elected 
Chamber, similar in most particulars to the American 
Senate. But while the administration is responsible, 
but yet possesses such vast and undefined powers in 
the Lower House, a second Chamber appears to be 
superfluous. In the United States the President's min- 
istry is not at all responsible, and the President hardly 
at all. President Buchanan committed manifest treason 
against the Union, and did it with impunity. President 
Johnson defied the Legislature, and his impeachment 
was ^fiasco. But suppose the Upper House in Great 
Britain were made elective, of whom should it con- 
sist ? Is the nation to choose a limited number out of 
the existing body of peers ? To give the peers such a 
power as the Scotch and Irish peerages have woul<l bo 
to bring matters to a dead lock — the result would bo 
very much what there is now, except that there would 
be a mischievous and absurd phantom of representation 
in the Upper Chamber. Or is it to choose peers us it 
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will ? Then the inconvenience to which I have referred 
above will arise, and, for a time at least, the Lower 
House will be swamped with a party of the Bights 
which an extreme radicalism will be invited, indeed 
compelled to displace, and ostracise. It is impossible 
to construct a popular representation out of a privileged 
class. The perils of France are an exhaustive comment 
on such an attempt, for the legal equality of all classes 
in France is no bar to aristocratic reaction, and intense 
social bitterness. 

It has been suggested that the hereditary Lords 
should be reduced in nmnbers by some process of co- 
optation, and that a number of life peers should be 
added to the roll. Such a suggestion is one of the 
most reactionary character. If the persons added to 
the list are nominated by the Crown at the instance of 
the Prime Minister for the time being, they will occupy 
an inferior position in the House as the Bishops do ; 
will be made to feel their inferiority as the Bishops are, 
and be expected to limit themselves to specialities as 
the Bishops are. If, as some have proposed, the sup- 
plementary peers are to come from the House of Com- 
mons, that persons who have served a constituency for 
fifteen or twenty years, or a Government for five or 
six, should escape from the storms of a Parliamentary 
election into the haven of the Upper Chamber, and 
hold a seat there for life, still greater difficulties arise. 
The popular Chamber must and wUl direct the policy 
of the nation: is it expedient to deprive it of the 
counsels of those who have had the longest experience 
in public life? The inconvenience which arises firom 
having Ministers of State in the House of Lords is 
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increasiiiglj felt in the delay of public business, and in 
the slowness of official replies : is it wise to adopt a 
change which will make it necessary to seek for an 
increasing number of Ministers of State in that inac- 
cessible and desultory House of Parliament ? Or sup- 
posing these difficulties to be slight or superable, the 
project would be reactionary. It would make one of 
the branches of the Legislature more irresponsible than 
before. At present the peerage is debarred from using 
its extreme rights under the constitution, because it 
knows that its position is an anomaly, and its privileges 
an usurpation ; but if the Legislature formally grants a 
new constitution to the Upper House, it recognises, 
under all the sanctions of law, powers, and authority 
which are hitherto mere customs, and bestows them 
upon persons who have been controlled by con- 
stituencies, and are now formally emancipated from 
their old responsibilities. If such a Chamber were like 
the present House of Lords, its existence would be 
wasted ; if it became an active body, its powers would 
be discretionary. We should, in fact, establish a Long, 
a Versaillist Parliament by our own act. 

It has been said further that such a House, being 
composed of able men, would appropriate to itself all 
the dignity and authority which is now possessed by 
the House of Commons. Were this likelv to ensue it 
would be a powerful argument against the change, 
because it would tend to take the Legislature more 
and more away from popular control. But the risk is, 
I think, imaginary. A safe seat is seldom occupied by 
an active man, for the security of his position tends to 
make him indolent or fastidious. Besides, where the 
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purse is there is the power. Now, no one would 
suggest, I imagine, that the House of Commons should 
relinquish its control over taxation and public money 
to a Chamber composed of cooptated peers and retired 
members of Parliament. If the power is to reside still, 
then, in the Lower Chamber, it is certain that the 
Lower Chamber will continue to attract the most com- 
petent men to it, and that a seat in it wUl remain the 
principal object of ambition to those who wish to take 
part in public life. Nor is there reason to believe that 
the public would retain any great interest, or even con- 
fidence, in those who elected to retreat from a respon- 
sible into an irresponsible body. Pitt was the most 
popular minister which England ever had, but when 
he became Chatham he needed all the popularity he 
had won in order to reconcile the English nation to his 
Peerage. 

The mere fact however that projects for the recon- 
struction of the Upper House are debated, and are 
even contemplated by the Lords themselves, the cir- 
cumstance that they have abandoned the use of prox- 
ies, a peculiarly irritating form of voting on the part 
of an assembly which should, at least, debate on 
matters of public interest, and the concession of the 
principle that the Bankruptcy laws should apply to 
the Peerage as it does to the Commons, are evidence 
of the growth of public opinion on the rights and 
privileges of a body of whom Cobden said that ' they 
never lose their calmness and self-possession upon any 
domestic topic' This change is of course due to the 
fact that the public has been engaged for the last 
thirty years in discussing principles as well as detaila 
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But {he nation has been constrained to do so, because it 
is formally told that only when public opinion is made 
up, does a question pass from the region of abstract sen- 
timent into the arena of practical politics. Men do 
not enter upon a justification or defence of their 
tenure until their title deeds are called in question, 
or think of providing themselves with allies imtil 
they are roused by the threats of an enemy. 

There is no finality in political warfare, and in 
political compromises, but there may be languor, and 
after a point is gained, there may be a cessation of 
hostiUties, more or less prolonged. The first Reform 
Bill stormed the outworks of privilege and led to 
several social changes. I do not think that an im- 
reformed Legislature would have ventured on Poor 
Law Reform, for it had always been asserted that the 
liberal maintenance of the poor was the compensa- 
tion for enclosures, for the loss of the commons and 
for other privileges formerly enjoyed by the peasantry. 
On the other hand, it is unlikely that the abolition 
of the Com Laws would ever have been extorted 
from an unreformed House of Commons, in which the 
great towns of Manchester, Birmingham, and Leeds were 
unrepresented. But again, grotesque and absurd as 
the system of representation was, and governed as it 
was by two dominant powers, the great landowners 
and the great merchants, the old House of Commons 
had not given way to that vice which is so charac- 
teristic of its successor, the representation of special 
interests, and the growing tendency to ignore all 
interests which are not represented within it. It has 
often been commented on, that while the Reform Act 
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left the fireemen, the leaBt satisfactory and the most 
corrupt element in the boroughs, it extinguished, for 
a time, those householders in several of the towns, 
who had contrived to retain their fi^nchises, and so 
that it really limited the suffrage in certain localities. 

I have elsewhere observed that in the first instance, 
Cobden did not exhibit any marked anxiety to assist 
in passing beyond the compromise of 1832. He 
thought probably that the purposes which he had 
before him, such as those of reduced expenditure, of 
peace, of improved international relations, of education, 
of free-tnide in other directions beyond that in foreign 
food, might be expected from the action of a Parlia- 
ment composed of *the middle class/ He might, re- 
membering the facts of his free trade campaigns, and 
the honest but mistaken hindrances which the Chartist 
put ' in his way, have conceived that the mass of 
the working classes would be an obstacle to the re- 
forms which he saw were necessary for the material 
progress of the English people. In the same way, 
he had a momentary hesitation in throwing the weight 
of his influence into the cause of the Northern States 
at the commencement of the civil war in America. 
His hatred of violence, his feeling that war was a 
barbarism, which could not effect as much good as it 
inevitably did harm, were so strong that, for a time, 
he inclined to the belief that it would have been 
better if the North had acknowledged the inde- 
pendence of the South. But in each case the hesi- 
tation was only temporary. He supported m a speech 
of great vigour Mr. Hume's motion of June 20, 1848, 
which averred *that the House as at present consti- 
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tuted, did not fairly represent the population, the 
property, or the industry of the country ; that great 
and increasing discontent had thereupon arisen in the 
minds of a large portion of the people ; and that it 
was therefore expedient, with a view to amend the 
national representation, that the elective franchise 
should be extended so as to include all householders ; 
that votes should be taken by Ballot, that the dura- 
tion of Parliaments should not exceed three years, 
and that the apportionment of members to popula- 
tion should be made more equal/ These were not 
all the objects which Cobden included in his scheme 
of Parliamentary Keform. He was favourable to the 
charge which should put the necessary expenses of 
elections on the constituency, he thought it perfectly 
fair and reasonable that representatives should receive 
a modest salary for their services, he had a rooted 
dislike to fancy schemes of voting, such as the minority 
and the cumulative vote, and he appears from a 
passage in one of his speeches to have been favour- 
able to a claim which has been brought forward 
since his death, the admission of single women to the 
ParUamentaiy franchise*. 

The unequal distribution of the franchise, and the 
notorious enslavement of the constituencies in certain 
counties and borouglis to the direct influence of nobles 
and other great landowners, were the obvious and 
constant topics of which the advocates of Parlia- 
mentary reform dwelt. In order to secure their in- 
fluence in the Lower House, by controlling the votes 
of the electors, the great landowners strove to aocu- 

* Speeches, voL ii. p. 475. 
T 
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mulate all the land which came into the market, and 
took care to leave their tenants the minimum of liberty, 
in their occupations. The ancient freeholders were 
extinguished, and faggot freeholders were created in 
order to neutralize what little independence might 
be left. Thus to take the example of Bucks, well 
remembered as the county from which numerous 
freeholders rode in arms imder Hampden more than 
two centuries ago. There is one village, Hartwell, in 
which fifty-one faggot freeholders are created out of 
a rent charge on the estate of a Mr. Lee, most of 
which are or were held by Conservative Fellows of 
the Oxford Colleges. Dod's Parliamentary Companion, 
gave, perhaps still gives, with perfect frankness, the fact 
that in many boroughs the members are the nominees 
of some neighbouring grandee or that the electors are 
totally under the influence of some eminent personage. 
There is probably no country in the world which could 
supply so shameftil a record. No circumstances more 
thoroughly justified discontent. It was clear that 
when Mr. Bright commenced his campaign, the con- 
cession of an extended franchise, the redistribution 
of political power, and the protection of the voter 
by the Ballot would be mere questions of time. 

I have already adverted to the primary cause of 
discontent, in the growing conviction that unrepresented 
interests were uncared for in the House of Commons 
and that inadequately represented interests were 
negligently considered. It is easy to multiply evi- 
dence on this score. The artisans of the manu- 
facturing towns secured a Factory Bill, through the 
energy of the present Lord Shaftesbury, and by the 
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good will of Lord Russell's first Government. No 
such consideration has been shown for the agricul- 
tural labourers, and in the opinion of these labourers 
it will not be shown till household suffrage has been 
extended to the counties as well as to the towns. 
Even now the Legislature seems to be unaware that 
the franchise is so overpoweringly in the hands of the 
working classes, that they can, if they please, give 
their own colour to legislation. It is wonderful that 
a Parliament elected by household suffrage should have 
introduced those clauses in the Mines Regulation Bill 
which put the charge of proving the safety of the Mine 
on the miners, that it insists on the same condition 
in the case of a ship, which its crew has reason to 
believe unseaworthy, on the sailors ; that it has enacted 
the provisions of the Criminal Law Amendment Act, 
a piece of exceptional legislation which rouses the 
liveliest indignation in the minds of artisans, and 
that it has talked out Mr. Plimsoirs Bill, which, even 
though the member for Derby may have given way 
to exaggerations, provides a remedy for possible evils 
and wrongs of the most terrible kind The sense that 
the House of Commons never deals fairly with im- 
represented interests, is the real basis of the agitation 
for the grant of what are called Woman's Rights. 
It is believed, and probably with reason, that the 
Commons would have passed a far more satisfactory 
Married Woman's Property Bill, and the Lords would 
not have ventured on mangling the imperfect mea- 
sure which the Commons passed, if women had 
possessed a direct voice in the constitution of the 
Legislature. Similarly it is likely that the great 

T 2 
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injury which is done to women, many of whom have 
to earn their living, in excluding them from callings 
for which they are perfectly qualified, and in revis- 
ing them any share in the great educational endow- 
ments of the coxmtry, would not have been continued, 
had women been able to make use of their votes in 
ParUamentary elections. 

It has been alleged that the extension of the fran- 
chise would be followed by a movement on the 
part of the working classes to relieve themselves of 
such taxation as they now endure, and to put it on 
the richer classes. It is a stock practice with the 
Times to charge any speaker who adverts to the 
origin of a particular tax, or to the compromises by 
which land has been reUeved of its burdens at the 
cost of the general community, or to the character 
of the taxation borne by the working classes either 
directly or indirectly, with a wish to stimulate the 
masses to relieve themselves of all their burdens 
at the cost of their richer fellow countrymen. But 
I do not find that speakers advocate these views, or 
that the working classes endorse them. The real 
difficulty lies in that ignorant patience with which 
the working classes endure taxation, not their taxa- 
tion as compared with that borne by those who are 
better off, but the extravagant public expenditure 
which weighs upon them. This however may be said : 
If the working classes ever do attempt to transfer 
the charges put on them to the shoulders of the 
richer classes, they will merely retaliate on the richer 
classes the treatment which they have themselves 
received, for, from the Restoration down to the tariff 
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reforms of Sir Kobert Peel and Mr. Gladstone, the 
policy of the influential classes was to relieve them- 
selves at the expense of the poorer classes. Besides, 
it cannot be doubted that if Adam Smith's dictum 
is right, that the liability to taxation should vary 
with the power of enjoyment, heavier taxes than 
are now levied uj)on property would be justly im- 
posed, however distasteful they may prove to those 
who have hitherto been so conspicuously favoured in 
the imposition of public burdens. 

The conviction that, in a House of Commons com- 
posed of rich men, justice will not be done to the 
interests of the working classes, has led to a movement 
which is extremely natural and perfectly legitimate, 
but which will, I think, be of very dubious success ; 
that which is known as the movement for the direct 
representation of laboiu". I have no sympathy with 
those who would dislike to see working men, or rather 
persons elected by working men from their own order, 
in the national Legislature, and I feel a profound dis- 
gust at the prejudice or jealousy, if it be real, which 
induces working men to withhold their votes from 
their own brethren. The onlv doubt which mav be 
entertained is whether men, ordinarily untrained in 
controversy or debate, or at least conversant only with 
one side of great social questions, will not find them- 
selves at a disadvantage when they come to cope on 
the floor of the House with the trained advocates <3f 
those interests to which working men frequently be- 
lieve themselves normally placed in antagonism. It is 
as though a man were a litigant in a cause, and that 
a difficult and important one^ and instead of accepting 
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the services of an advocate, determined on selecting 
one of his own profession or calling for the business. 
But be this as it may, it cannot be doubted that the 
persistency with which working men advocate the 
direct representation of labour is indirectly a serious 
charge against the equity and honour of Parliament 
as at present constituted; is proof of the discontent 
men feel at the manner in which representatives use 
their position in order to further their personal or 
professional interests; demonstrates how great is the 
distrust which electors entertain towards candidates 
who make the loudest professions of integrity ; and 
how, in sheer desperation, they are insisting that the 
Member must be a delegate, because he has not the 
honesty to be a representative. 

Cobden advocated the extension of the franchise to 
householders. He intended to include lodgers, for he 
quoted with satisfaction a decision of the Court of 
Common Pleas, by which lodgers inhabiting a house 
in which the landlord did not himself live, and fix)m 
which they contributed to the poor-rate, were house- 
holders within the Act, provided their occupancy was 
of £io annual value. These conditions were neces- 
sitated by the language of the first Reform Bill, but 
were of course not essential to the principle upon which 
such a lodger should be enfranchised. 

After several abortive attempts, some of which pro- 
bably were not honestly intended to face the demand for 
an extended franchise, the Conservative Government 
of 1867 conceded household suffrage, with however a 
vexatious rate-paying clause which was speedily abo- 
lished. What Lord Derby's Government really wished 
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to do, and what, on the other hand, a section of the 
House of Commons, familiarly known as the tea-room 
party, compelled them to do, can easily be discovered 
from the contrast between the resolutions moved by 
Mr. Disraeli on the evening of February ii and the 
Reform Bill as it received the Royal assent. The 
changes of tactics comprised the ' Ten Minutes Bill ' of 
February 25, based on the resolutions of February 11, 
the resignation of the three members of the Cabinet on 
March 2, the introduction of a new Bill on March 18, 
the abandonment of the measure to the House of Com- 
mons on March 26, the instructions to Mr. Coleridge on 
April 6, the Tea-room defection on April 8, and the 
stages by which the Bill reached its third reading on 
July 1 5 . But the events are too fresh to need further 
illustration. 

The question whether it was proper to confer the 
franchise on the adult male population or on those who 
inhabited houses was one which Cobden argued not to 
be one of right, but of expediency, for he held that 
there was no natural right to the franchise, but merely 
a legal right. Of course there are individuals in all 
societies who have no legal rights to action because 
they are as yet unable to exercise these rights, or are 
permanently disqualified for sufficient reasons. But T 
must demur to the position that anything which is 
essential to the full development of the individual is 
not a natural right, though it may be legally denied 
from necessity or caprice. Children have natural but 
not legal rights. Criminals have natural as well as 
legal rights, however much they may be narrowed, 
except when they are adjudged to have forfeited both 
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through the magnitude of the oflFenoes which they have 
committed. It is frequently said that all natural rights 
are the creation of law and society, and this no doubt 
is true if the right is merely considered from the point 
of view of its being seciu'ed with due limitations by the 
police of law or society. But to extend this statement 
so as to make himian institutions the origin of personal 
right is to raise an abstract, a logical entity, a product^ 
which for convenience sake is treated as a person, imder 
the name of the State or Law, into the place of a cause 
or an agent. The State or the Law, unless society is to 
be governed by the arbitrary discretion of a imit, or a 
corporation, must justify, and constantly justify, the 
limitation of that discretion which an individual natu- 
raUy exercises. It often does so for wholesome reasons, 
but it has much more often done so for the selfish in- 
terests of a narrow section in the community. It may 
be right, it is always necessary, to limit human freedom, 
but the power which limits is always on. its trial. Now 
I cannot conceive any right more permanent, more in- 
trinsic, more inalienable, than that of the individual to 
discuss, criticise, and, within certain very intelligible 
bounds, to resist the law under which he is made to 
live. But the resistance itself must be legal, i.e. it 
must conform to the conditions which are essential to 
the safety of society. It must not change law by force, 
it must change it by opinion, and in the absence of any 
power by which opinion may be valued, it must effect 
the change by courting opinion. And if it be urged, as 
it is constantly assumed, that this is to allow the many 
to control the liberty of the few, I reply, that there is 
no other means by which society can hold together. 
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that when the many lay down the law, they are always 
checked from excess by the risk that the law which 
they must obey will react on themselves, and that 
power in the hands of the many has never and can 
never be tyrannonsly exercised, while power in the 
hands of the few will always be and has always been 
exercised tyrannonsly over the many. Now if there be 
a natural right, it is that of resistance to tyranny, of 
repudiating the doctrine, and enforcing the repudiation, 
of the inherent right of one man over his fellow man. 
If there be no natural right, slavery is the inevitable 
lot of the weak. 

It is obvious to see how this affects the franchise, and 
how necessary it has been that men should affirm their 
natural right to a voice in their own destinies. The 
power which the machinery of modem legislation gives 
the permanent administration of any coimtry is far more 
searching than anything which has ever been possessed 
by ruder organisations. Now it is believed that the 
system of parliamentary representation, for reasons 
already alleged, is regularly turned, unless very effec- 
tive checks are put upon it, to the sustentation of 
particular interests. But the exaltation of one interest 
is the depression of another. If that other which is 
depressed happens also to be voiceless, if it is made 
deliberately dumb, can we trust to equity to raise it, to 
plead for iti We are told that we cannot, and ex- 
perience confirms the statement. To take an instance. 
Up to within the last eighteen months the English 
agricultural labourer was voiceless and unfriended. He 
has found a voice, and he has a few friends. But his 
voice is that of a plaint, not of a power, and he is very 
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surely convinced that he will only get a fair hearing 
for his plaint when he has made himself a power. If 
Parliament were an ideal, in which the members were, 
like a jury, sworn, and, being sworn, bound to give a 
true deliverance on all questions at issue, the largeness 
or smallness of the franchise might be of little import. 
But Parliament is a crowd of eager ambitious men, who 
do as much for their own interest as they dare, and do 
as Uttle for that of others as they can help. 

There is however a question of expediency in con- 
nexion with the franchise, and its extension to those 
who are not householders. Is it desirable to confer the 
right of judging on questions of public policy on those 
who may be imprudent, to withhold it from those who 
are probably prudent ? If it be proper to allow a vote 
to those who may be ignorant, is it just to refiise it to 
those who are probably well-informed ? There are many 
persons belonging to the middle-classes who defer the 
cares of a household and family till they have earned 
sufficient to start themselves safely and comfortably. Is 
it judicious to refuse that to prudence and forethought 
which is granted to others who may be reckless or un- 
thinking 1 It is a common complaint among London 
artisans, and the complaint will probably be heard in 
other large towns, that one of their number will take a 
house, and sublet it to his fellow- workmen, who are too 
cautious to undergo the risk, and that while he, under 
the household franchise, gets a vote, the others have 
great difficulty in registering themselves under the 
lodger franchise. So it is notorious that young men 
belonging to the middle classes Hve to a very large 
extent in lodgings, and put off their marriage to a 
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much later period than that at which a claAS occiipyirjg 
a lower social position, and possessing an inferior e^lii- 
cation, have contracted theirs. Some of the«e \>^:tw91m 
possess a fancy franchise, that of the aca^leuiical voU^ 
the least valuable perhaps, as it is the least de- 
fensible, of all franchises. But the vast majority of 
those prudent and fairly educated persrins are dis- 
franchised, and this solely because they show some 
common sense. 

During the whole of his parliamentary career in the 
House of Commons and to the country, Colxfcn gave 
his support to the Ballot. He did so for two reasorjs. 
He held that the Ballot secured decorum at elections, 
and that it conferred a necessarv freedom of action on 
the elector. The polling day was a ecandaloas satur- 
nalia, the franchise was in many cases a farcr;, T\iH 
votes of honest and {eSirlesR ek-cton* were neutraliA^srl 
by coercion and bribery, and men wen; taught to c^^n- 
sider that the eiercL^e of a great jx/h'tical right, aii/I 
a great public duty was a property in which they migiit 
traffic. The Parilaccerit which iri>5L-,te^l on rriaif*tairiirig 
these scandals, tr.e meirJ/er« who ow^A their exL-.t^^*/:^ 
in great d^T*^ to •Lesse rrj^indab, affer.-te/i v^ y::.',.-}. ti.^ 
offence hj wr^x-L they pro!^%<L Tl.e p^:..'.fr.;/>:rr.* ^>f 
Great Y>jri:.;-:tL I:. wL.'ch tr*-; r/*A:.v v/^:r-: ->jrJ:j>A 

^lA wLo iB-^s: :.i-,x-^f.r?« Vy ^r^^/j: ..uy.r-. ;»..i.»j'. *.^**-jv. 
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put down bribery, for it almost invariably decided that 
the dispossessed member had known nothing of the trans- 
action. Now it is clear that in such a case it was bound 
to make a striking example of the agent, who not only 
was guilty of an offence against the electoral law, but of 
the still graver offence of attempting to compromise 
the character of another man, by pretending that he 
was acting under a principal's instructions. It really 
never did so. But as the House of Commons did not 
mean to stop bribery, the 'legitimate influence' of 
wealth, and coercion, the ' legitimate influence ' of pro- 
perty, there was no remedy but the Ballot. 

I presume that no one imagines that a secret vote 
is the most heroic way of recording an opinion. The 
best men will always give utterance to what they 
believe and to what they have made up their minds, 
and it would be far better if all men were wilHng and 
able to give free utterance to their convictions. If the 
majority of men arrived at positive convictions on pubHc 
questions, and avowed their opinions without hesita- 
tion, the coiu^e of reform would be easy and rapid. 
But no sensible man expects that his fellow creatures 
are a race of sages and heroes ; that they all will arrive 
at a true comprehension of all the social problems which 
are before them, and will all have the courage of all their 
opinions. Such wisdom and courage are the rarest of 
gifts. Still less will he imagine that others who have 
had the opportunity of effecting indefensible usurpa- 
tions upon their fellow countrymen, who are aware that 
these usurpations are indefensible, and that they are 
therefore menaced, will abandon what they have ob- 
tained without a struggle, a struggle in which they 
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will use every weapon which corruption or force may 
grant them. And if he becomes conscious that he ia 
juggled out of his own franchise by the baseness or 
weakness of others, it is only natiuul that he should 
welcome a process which makes his opinion a power, 
because it takes away temptation and ensures the 
independence of secrecy to those who vend or yield 
their votes imder an open system. The ballot is a 
refuge from great evils. Its merit lies in its defensive 
character. If there be any blame in adopting it, the 
blame lies with those who force its adoption. An honest 
candidate for a seat in Parliament may dislike the 
Ballot because it renders his prospects dubious, when 
he might reasonably wish to anticipate the likelihood 
of his success or failure, but he would have supported 
its adoption, and will guarantee its continuance, since 
he is convinced that it is the security for the inde- 
pendence of the voter ; an honest elector may feel 
shame that he is constrained to give his vote secretly, 
but he will remember that the real shame sliould rest 
with those who have made compulsory silence a neces- 
sary means of protection. The House of Lords must 
be convinced that their attitude to the coimtry is one 
which cannot be defended, or they would not have 
avowed so plainly their disgust at secret voting, or 
have trifled with the patience of the nation, when they 
limited the duration of the Act. 

For these reasons, and for reasons like these, the 
large majority of speculative Liberals urged the use 
of the Ballot as a necessary security for political liberty, 
long before the Legislature adopted it. The objections 
urged against it by partisans and wire pullers werr 
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below contempt, and deserve only the notice that they 
were the remonstrance of imperilled and indefensible 
agents. But there were objections taken to it of a 
more solid character by men whose political motives 
were above suspicion, and whose attachment to public 
liberty had been uninterruptedly conspicuous. Fore- 
most among these was Mr. Mill, who resisted its adop- 
tion during his short parliamentary career for reasons 
such as those which have been referred to above. Now 
it is never easy to determine the respective merits of 
two processes when either course of procedure involves 
certain inconveniences or mischiefe. The mind of each 
person who attempts to estimate them is swayed by the 
feeling which he has about the loss which the adoption 
of the one, and the rejection of the other involves. Re- 
tain open voting, and there is a field for political courage 
at a crisis, but you subject a constituency to the coarse 
influences of wealth, and the insolent pretensions of 
rank. Adopt secret voting, and you have the advan- 
tage of decorum, you give a check to bribery, and you 
secure the voter's discretion. But you run the risk of 
taking some of the life out of political action, and of 
losing some of that courage which is most valuable when 
it resists openly. 

The Septennial Act of 1 7 1 6 was passed because the 
Government of the day dreaded a Jacobite reaction, and 
therefore feared to face the constituencies at the general 
election of 17 17, which must have been held according 
to the terms of the Triennial Act. There was even 
a project *, as Mr. Hallam informs us, of prolonging the 
life of the first Septennial Parliament in 1720. The 

* Hallam's * Constitutional History/ vol. ii. p. 399. 
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Act passed after a sharp contest, and was strongly 
protested against in the Lords*. 

There is of course no magic in numbers. It is true 
that the rule of a triennial election was one of the best 
acts of the Long Parliament, the mutilation of which 
was early effected by that venal crew of placemen and 
pensioners which sat during nearly the whole reign of 
Charles II. The guarantees for a triennial election 
were obtained in an Act of 1694, William having 
vetoed a Bill of the previous year, so that the Act of 
Parliament which George the First's ministry modified 
had been in existence for only twenty-two years. It 
is also true that the resistance to the Septennial Bill 
came, for the most part, from the Jacobites, against 
whom the friends of the Hanoverian succession had 
good reason to be upon their guard. Moreover, though 
it was really intra vives, there was something unpleasant 
in a Parliament deliberately prolonging its own exist- 
ence, just as there is in the continuance of a House 
which has enlarged the franchise, or has introduced 
a radical modification in the process by which votes 
are recorded, and may therefore, if the reform was 
needed, be supposed to represent public opinion im- 
perfectly. 

The origin however of the Septennial Bill may be 
left to constitutional antiquaries. The real interest 
to us, is the effect of so prolonged an existence on 
the conduct of pubUc affairs. Prima facie, the trust is 
too large. * We do not appoint t,' said Cobden, * people 
to be our stewards in private life for seven years, we 

* Lord's Journals, April 14, 17 16. 
t Speeches, vol. ii. p. 481. 
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do not give people control for seven years over our 
property.' He went so far as to suggest that Parlia- 
ments might be elected on the system of municipal 
councils, that one third should go out every year. The 
principal objection alleged against frequent elections is 
the cost of the process. There are those who think 
that this is a powerful argument in favour of them, 
because in this manner the evil complained of would 
cure itself 

The average duration of Parliaments since the passage 
of the first Eeform Bill has been three years nine 
months and nineteen davs. This calculation omits the 
interval between a dissolution and a re-election. In- 
cluding this time, the average period is four years. 
In practice then, Parliament may be said to have sat 
under a quadriennial custom. It has been usual too 
for no Parliament to exceed six years, and only two 
Parliaments since 1832 have continued as long, or 
almost as long as that period. 

The chief objection to the Septennial Act is that it 
tends to make representatives too independent of their 
constituents. To some extent this mischief is obviated 
by a custom which has latterly sprung up, and has 
become nearly universal, of subjecting the representa- 
tive to the annual ordeal of an address and a vote of 
confidence. But there is no mechanism by which the 
defection or bad faith of a member may be punished. 
It may fairly be said, indeed, that instances of tergiver- 
sation are rare. But on the other hand, those of grow- 
ing distrust are common, and it is difficult to account 
for the growth of such a distrust except on the ground 
that the representative very inadequately expresses the 
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sentiznents of his constituents. Besides it seems to bo 
taken as a rule that the representative should take the 
oolour of his opinions from his constituency, should bo 
educated by them, should be generally conservative till 
they urge him onwards. But if this be the (^iho, tho 
argument for more frequent elections becoinos over- 
whelmingly strong. Nor does it seem that a nKJurroiujo 
to the triennial practice would lead to rapid change. 
Governments are always strong enough to check raMh 
or even wise legislation, and extreme views find favour 
with few constituencies. Besides, frequent i^lectiona 
assist the political education of the people, and bring 
them face to face with great questions of princi])le. 
The ignorance of the mass of electors on political and 
social questions, even when they are most powerfully in- 
terested in the subject, is profound. What, for example, 
would be the attitude of ratepayers to the question 
of local taxation, if they understood the true incidonco 
of a tax paid by the occupiers, and knew the fjujt that 
at present the great landowner's rent is free of imposts, 
while the contributions of the tenants actually give \\m 
landowner the power to levy an additional rent on tho 
outlay of the occupier. 

It is a common complaint that the House of Com- 
mons is too much under the control of the Administra- 
tion, because the Prime Minister am atlvisc a <lisHolution 
at his discretion. Such a state of things is partly due 
to the fact that members of Parliament are rjirely re- 
turned on the ground of their intelligence or capacity, 
but by reason of their professed allegiance to a parti- 
cular politician, and his party ; partly to the fact that 
the expense of an election is so enormous, and that 

u 
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therefore the threat of a dissolution is a powerful check 
to the disobedient or refractory; partly to tlie cir- 
cumstance that a Parliament may be prolonged to six 
years if matters are made agreeable to the Administra- 
tion. The House is too obsequious to the Administra- 
tion only because it does not contain in itself the 
elements which would enable it to assert its own 
dignity. The mere limitation of the diuution of Par- 
liament to three years would not enable the House to 
make the Ministry its representative, instead of its 
master, but it would contribute something to that 
result, and the constituencies in the end will do the 
rest. 

In nearly the last letter which he wrote, Cobden 
advocated the distribution of the country into districts, 
each of which should return one member. It does not 
follow that these districts should be numerically equal, 
or that the English people should adopt the consti- 
tutional rule in the United States, in which represen- 
tation is merely relative to population. But there is a 
difference between such a system and the glaring in- 
equaUty of our present practice, under which sixty- 
three members are returned from a number of electors, 
which in the aggregate does not equal the voters in 
each of the three boroughs of Glasgow, Birmingham, and 
Manchester. Though Cobden would have urged an ap- 
proximation to the principle of equal electoral districts, 
he was more interested in that of the single member for 
each constituency. This in his opinion was the best 
means by which the representation should be real, and 
the candidate put into a genuine relation to his con- 
stituents ; by which those compacts or arrangements 
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for the settlement of the representation in counties 
and boroughs could be avoided; and by which the 
claims of those who urge minority representation and 
cumulative voting could be satisfied, without reverting 
to those innovations in the constitution of Parliament^ 
which appeared to him to cause great mischiefs, even if 
they cured small evils. It is I think impossible to 
doubt, that ere long the redistribution of the represen- 
tative system will become a practical question. It is 
inevitable as soon as ever the county franchise is ex- 
tended and made identical with that of the boroughs. 

One of the most important reforms in the representa- 
tion, and one most urgently demanded, is that which 
would transfer the charges of the election from the 
candidate to the constituency. Such a reform would 
render it possible to extirpate the last relics of bribery, 
and to eliminate the merely vulgar rich man from the 
House of Commons. People affect to lament that under 
the present system, in which many nomination boroughs 
have been annihilated, and the existence of the rest is 
threatened, that the opportunities for poor men of 
ability to enter the House have been greatly straitened, 
and we were invited to comment on the fact, that had 
it not been for the nomination borough of Richmond, 
the House of Commons might have lost the services of 
Sir Eoundell Palmer. Still, Sir Roundell Palmer sat for 
Plymouth at the elections of 1847 and 1853, and does 
not appear to have ever been rejected by that con- 
stituency. But in the first place the seat of a nomina* 
tion borough is rarely filled by a person of ability, 
but generally by some relative of the proprietor ; 
and next, the House of Commons and it only is to. 

u 2 
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blame for the expense which attends on elections. To 
the candidate the cost is prodigious ; to the constituency, 
even if it remained at its present amount, it would be 
trifling, and if it were cut down, as it assuredly would 
be, were the charge put on the constituency, to the 
lowest necessary amount, it w^ould become infinitesimaL 
Some years ago I was at the pains to calculate the cost 
of the county elections of 1865. The cost of 50 county 
seats contested on that occasion amounted to an aver- 
age of ;^5836. But if these costs had been distributed 
over the contested counties the charge would have 
amounted only to a rate of 3^rf. in the pound ; if over 
all the comities contested and uncontested to about 
I yid. Such a calculation of coiuBe includes the charges 
of agents, the erection of polling places^ the conveyance 
of voters, all of which should be made unlawful, if the 
nation is to have a free and impartial Parliament. One 
of these items alone, the conveyance of voters at the 
charge of the candidate turned what was once the cheap- 
est constituency to contest — the University of Oxford — 
into the most costly, and necessitated the adoption of 
the system of voting papers, an expedient by which 
the country clergyman is harried into supporting the 
party of the squire. 

It is surprising tliat the country gentlemen, (who, 
whatever may be their faults, are infinitely superior to the 
upstarts who ape politics with a view to a rise in social 
life, and whose Toryism is a mere advertisement,) do not 
see that they are gradually excluding themselves, by 
permitting the existence and the growth of these ex- 
penses, from political life, as well as making their own 
political opinions inconceivably distasteful to the 
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electors whom they have hitherto led. At the present 
time, it is very difficult for the country party to find a 
candidate out of their own body who is willing and 
able to contest a county. They have, and will have to 
turn to those settlers among them, who have nothing 
whatever but their wealth to recommend them. It is 
more surprising that constituencies do not see that 
they never will be represented by men who have pur- 
chased their seats, that the men who have bought their 
way into the House will use their place in Parliament 
for private and not for public ends, and that the special 
discredit of Parliament, that it cannot and will not 
look on public questions according to their merits, but 
as they affect the wealthy, the privileged, and the really 
represented classes, is due to this cause and to this 
cause alone. It is yet more surprising that they do not 
see that this determination on the part of the present 
House to let no one in except by a golden key, is irri- 
tating to the utmost those who are foremost in the 
struggle between labour and capital, that it is widening 
the gulf between class and class, setting them doggedly 
against each other, provoking heartburnings, stereo- 
typing discontent. It is sometimes said that the 
transference of the expense from the candidate to 
the constituency would stimulate adventurers to aim 
at a seat in Parliament. But it would seem that the 
worst kind of adventurer is the man who gets into the 
Legislature in order to sul^serve his private interest 
or ambition, and of these the House of Commons 
has had abundance for the last century and a half. 
It is more reasonable to conclude that if the consti- 
tuencies are at the expense of getting their candidates 
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they will take care that they have worth for their 
m(Hiey. 

On this topic Cobden's opinion and practice coincided. 
He was returned for the county and the borough for 
which he sat from time to time, at the cost of those 
who honoured themselves in electing him. The borough 
of Rochdale, for which he was returned during the last 
six years of his life, boasts that since it became a 
borough it has always adopted the honourable course of 
conducting the contest on behalf of a Liberal candidate 
at the charge of the electors. But it was Gobden's 
opinion also, that a candidate should receive a mode- 
rate salary for his attendance at the House of Com- 
mons. There are inconveniences attending such a 
course, and notably, a danger which Mr. Mill has 
dwelt upon, that it is inexpedient to make politics 
a career or a profession, for that such persons as devote 
themselves to such a calling would be apt to be un- 
scrupulous. To this indeed one might make an imme- 
diate rejoinder. Does one escape the presence of such 
people imder the existing system ? But, giving the 
objection its value, it seems that the advantages exceed 
the inconveniences. At present a member of Parlia- 
ment is tempted to sacrifice the purposes for which he 
has been sent to Westminster in order to advance his 
private or personal interests, and he is justified in 
doing so by the circumstances of the case, and the con- 
cession of the public. In many cases the member is 
tempted, in order to improve his fortunes, to lend his 
name to commercial undertakings, which occasionally 
bring him present gain, to the serious injury however 
of his reputation, and sometimes of his fortimes. In 
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order to allow lawyers and merchants to be present in the 
courts or in their counting-houses during the day, the 
House acquiesces in the preposterous practice holding 
its sittings after dark, and in the dubious propriety of 
continuing them after dinner on to the short hours. A 
day sitting, and the despatch of public business is im- 
possible with an unpaid parliament, and a bore has his 
rights against it. But were the members in receipt of 
a modest salary, they would understand the value of 
the time for which they were paid, and resent its waste. 
It may be added that the object which many working 
men have at heart, and which many members of Parlia- 
ment say that they desire to see, the direct representa- 
tion of labour, as it is made impossible by the costs of 
elections, so it would still be difficult, if such represen- 
tatives had to sit at their own cost. In short, the 
temper of the times is repudiating unpaid services 
because it distrusts them, is demanding a paid magis- 
tracy, because the unpaid is apt to be partial, and is 
seeing cause to distrust unpaid representatives because 
it imagines that it cannot and will not get honest work 
out of them. 

To one of the novelties of Parliamentary representa- 
tion, which during his life was still a mere theory, but 
which has been partially adopted in the last Reform 
Bill, Cobden always made a firm opposition. The 
representation of minorities was partially carried by 
the efforts of a few 'philosophical Radicals,' among 
whom Mr. Mill was conspicuous, and by the assistance 
of the Conservative party. The motives which influ- 
enced these discordant elements were as opposite as 
the parties were who framed a temporary alliance. 
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Mr. Mill wished tJiat every body should have a 
hearing, and espedallj a hearing in the House. Henoe 
he accepted and advocated Mr. Hare's plan, the diief 
feature, and indeed the chief recommendation of which 
is that it would enable a candidate to appeal to the 
whole country, to receive votes fix)m any constituency, 
and thus to collect from all quarters those suffirages 
which might be recorded in his favour. This it is 
manifest, is not minority representation, but a means 
by which the opinion of the majority could be con- 
sulted and roistered. It has the defect of difl&culty, 
it has the merit, if it could be carried out, of reducing 
the local nobody to his true dimensions, and thus 
probably of weeding the House of persons who have 
no true place thera But on the other hand the gen- 
eral candidate would be apt to be the migratory orator, 
and in some few cases perhaps, the man of cultiure and 
information. In the present state of the nation, when 
education is so very scantily extended, when the middle 
classes read little besides newspapers and novels, it is 
far more likely that the men who are best known 
would be very far from being those who best ought 
to be known. It is open also to the objection that it 
would submerge all local feelings, and thereby weaken 
instead of strengthening political interests. It would 
be diflBcult also to resist the impression that the most 
popular candidate should be the leader of Parliament, 
for the election would partake of the nature of a class 
list, or a selection to places in the civil service by open 
competition. It would tend to measure a man's repu- 
tation by the extent of his popularity or notoriety, not 
by those qualities which may be supremely useftil, but 
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are occasionally very unobtrusive, and I may add, un- 
popular. And, what is something to the purpose, it 
would be a complete reversal of a practice which has 
become a part of British life, and which is capable of 
such modifications as may make it a sufficient instru- 
ment of legislation, and in which to some extent the 
influence of large numbers is not wholly dominant, and 
it would substitute in its place the system of numerical 
representation carried out in its most rigorous form, 
and in a manner which would demand very consider- 
able enlightenment on the part of the public in order 
to prevent very unsatisfactory results. 

The representation of minorities is a very different 
affidr. In the first place, it will be seen that the adop- 
tion of this expedient, imless the House of Commons 
were made vastly more numerous, only succeeds in 
representing some of the minorities. In the next 
place the minority in this country is abundantly over- 
represented at present, and therefore to grant minority 
representation imder the present circumstances of the 
distribution of political power, is to confer on the mino- 
rity more of that of which they have already too much. 
The Conservatives saw this advantage at once. They 
hoped to neutralise the representation of the great 
towns, to which three members were to be given, and 
they did so with all but two, where by clever strategy 
the attempt was foiled, but where of course the unrepre- 
sented minority is still unprovided for. They wished 
'also to facilitate arrangements and avoid contests in 
the three-cornered counties, for wherever an arrange- 
ment can be made, the nominal opponent of the Con- 
servative party is never over zealous, while the proper 
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position of a representative who is, under such circum* 
stances^ returned unopposed, is not nearly so well 
understood either by himself or by his constituency. 
Under the Ballot it will be all but impossible, however 
powerful the majority may be, to prevent a candidate 
from being returned by some fragment of the opposi- 
tion, because it never can be known how the majority 
are to husband or distribute their forces. Now that two 
of the candidates should be returned by three-fourths 
of the electors, and the remaining candidate by one- 
fourth or one-fifth, is minority representation with a 
witness, but a great and glaring wrong to the majority. 

The fact is, the whole theory seems to me to be 
derived from a misconception of the functions of con- 
stituencies and representatives. In the first place a 
representative is returned by many varieties of opi- 
nion, not of course discordant but frequently disparate. 
So numerous are the facts on which public opinion is 
exercised that there are always persons who devote 
themselves and their energies with exclusive attention 
to one topic or a few, and who attach themselves to a 
candidate whose acquaintance with the subject proves 
that his mind is made up on this or that point, and 
who can give reasons for having made up his mind. 
Assuming that different individuals in the constituency 
are interested in one subject or more, upon which po- 
litical action is feasible, that person whose views can 
embrace the largest quantity of such subjects, and can 
treat them most exhaustively, tends towards associating 
to himself the largest number of political sympathisers, 
provided the constituency is reflective and intelligent. 
Next, again assuming that the constituency is con- 
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cemed with the character and capacitr of its repre- 
sentative, and is indifferent to the curcumstaoces ot' his 
rank or wealth, the numerical majority of a consdinency 
should be attracted to a person who can form a j^d^ 
ment as to the best means bv which the aims which he 
avows, and by which he is in harmonv with his con- 
stituents, can be effected. Now as a rule, all electors 
with whom the direction in which thev exercise their 

m 

fi:anchise is a duty as well as a right, are gener^illy 
enough agreed on ends ; they simply differ as to the 
means by which these ends can be carried out. All 
respectable persons wish that their fellow o.^untrymea 
should be sober, prosperous, treated fairly in matters 
of taxation, governed by equal laws. The traditional 
parties merely represent the forces under which in a 
general manner, rivals for popular support suggest that 
these ends will be effected, and allegiance to this or 
that party is exacted simply as a pledge that the repre- 
sentative will use the means which his supporters be- 
lieve to be best to the ends which thev have before 
them. K a constituency can thorougly trust the man 
of its choice, it needs exact no such pledge from him 
whatever, but has simply to learn his mind on the 
great questions of the day, and trust to his action. The 
restriction therefore which is put on a minority by the 
selection of a majority resolves itself, imder the circum- 
stances which have l^een assumed, into a lim:tati':»n as 
to the agency by which admittedly benencent ends 
are to be effected. In so far of course as persi'nil or 
selfish interests influence a majority — and it is prrtty 
certain that such interests will prove their own Ic^e — 
a minority may be mischievously compromised, tor ;* 
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time at least, by a majority. But this leads one into 
the process by which men are edncated into political 
opinion, and it is in this that I think the attitude of 
those who advocate minority representation misunder- 
stand the function of a constituency. 

The representative system is not intended to extin- 
guish the habit of forming poUtical opinion, (the best 
kind of social education which men can get,) but to 
assist it as well as to enable it to ripen into action. 
Now I can understand no process by which a sound 
political opinion can be formed and tested except by 
the representation of the majority. Opinion is not 
formed by mere reflection, it must be matured by 
debate, for social questions are so many-sided that it is 
very hard for any man to avoid prejudice, if he does not 
try to view the facts of the case from the experience of 
his fellow men, as well as from his own. Let each 
man secure by minority representation — of course it is 
really only possible to a limited extent — the reproduc* 
tion of the tenets he accepts in a representative, and 
his motive for debate ceases, he has no need to attempt 
to win others over, he may be perfectly satisfied with 
having given his voice. But as long as the ma- 
jority rules and the minority submits, it is the business 
of the minority to criticise the judgment of the ma- 
jority, to impugn its validity, to try to convert it to a 
different way of thinking. Were a complete system of 
minority representation possible, political thought would 
stagnate, and poUtical opinion cease to make progress. 
The operation of the Press, the significance of public 
meetings, the discussion of political topics, the associa- 
tions of those who favour this or that social change. 
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depend entirely on the relations of a majority to a mi- 
nority, on the necessity imposed on the former to hold 
its own, on the anxiety of the latter to supplant its 
rival, and turn it into a minority. Take away the 
motive of political debate and you arrest political 
knowledge. Diminish it, and you produce a partial 
eflTect in the same direction. Does anybody doubt 
where political knowledge is at the lowest ebb ? It is 
in those constituencies where the system of arrange- 
ment, the precursor of minority voting, has been 
longest practised. But that person best understands 
the true social interests of his countrymen who stimu- 
lates their natural inclination to discuss social questions 
from every point of view which can be taken of them, 
not one who advises them to commit a strong prejudice 
to the exposition of a representative of it. 

The system of minority representation was an expe* 
nment, and I think a crude and ill-advised one. When 
first proposed in the House of Commons it waa re-, 
jected.* It was afterwards inserted in the Lords, and 
was finally accepted by the Commons, for the reasons 
which I have given before, because the Conservative 
party foresaw that it would neutralise the great con- 
stitnencies, and because the philosophical Eadicals 
imagined it to be just. But I am strongly disposed to 
think that the English people is gradually coming to 
the view which Cobden strongly advocated, and which 
by the way gives the fairest prospect of minority 
representation, that of parcelling the country out into 
electoral districts, based pretty much on the old lines, 
and giving each district one member. 

* See Bright's SpeecheSi Reform xiii. 



CHAPTEK IX. 

COMMERCIAL DIPLOMACY. 

The earlier years of Cobdens political career are 
identified with the struggle after free trade, i. e. the 
vindication of commercial liberty as a matter of prin- 
ciple, and the application of the principle to all pro- 
cesses of production and exchange. As I have already 
shown, Cobden was equally alive to the further ap- 
plication of his principle in the other two economical 
circumstances of distribution and taxation ; that his 
doctrine of * free trade in land ' was adopted in order to 
serve the ends of a natural distribution, and that his 
adhesion, in a general way, to the principle of direct 
taxation was equivalent to a declaration that the rules 
and hopes on which British finance are founded are 
indefensible in theory and unsafe in practice. 

But the later years of Cobden's life were devoted to a 
purpose which, to the mind of many, seemed to be a 
policy which was either external to free trade, or even 
repugnant to it. Free trade, it was alleged, simply 
removes obstructions to the discretion of the individual, 
in disposing either of his labour or his property ; and 
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the State, when it adopts free trade as the nmxiiu of 
its action, is merely concerned with the removal of suoh 
obstacles in the way of individuals or associations as 
hinder the development of free exchange. It does not 
restrain the action of any, and by implication it assists 
the action of none. It does not prohibit bargains, but 
it does not, on the other hand, aid the act of bargain- 
ing, for it admits that the wisdom of self-interest in the 
individual is far more active and accurate than any 
faculty which would be developed under the assistance 
of a Legislature or an Administration. And if it declines 
to help enterprise, still less does it, under such circum- 
stances, make itself a party to any engagement which 
might check action, or prohibit its discretion. But a 
conunerclal treaty necessarily involves restrictions. It 
is simply absurd to negotiate on the principle that one 
party is to have unlimited freedom, while the other is 
tied by conditions. !No arrangement can be entered 
into which does not involve the surrender of some 
liberty on the side of both contracting parties. 

The critics, therefore, of that commercial diplomacy 
into which Cobden entered in 1 860, and wliich had for 
its fruits the commercial treaty with France, and ulti- 
mately with other countries, adopted two forms of 
objection to the preliminaries of the treaty, which they 
conceived were fatal to its soundness, or at least to its 
consistency with the rules which its originator and 
author had so powerfully vindicated during the whole 
course of his public life. They inculpated the treaty 
on grounds of fact, and on grounds of principle. The 
whole theory of commercial treaties was identified with 
the worst fallacies of the m 
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inBtruments had been used in order to further political 
alliances of a mischievous kind abroad, or to sustain 
special interests at home. The annals of England are 
full of diplomatic documents which, while they com- 
mended themselves to the political passions or military 
projects of one party in the community, stimulated an 
interested body, which discerned its own immediate 
advantage in the creation or sustentation of particular 
treaty stipulations, but to the detriment of the public 
good, and to the ultimate profit of no one. If there be 
two truths which have been demonstrated conclusively, 
they are, first, that there is only a very limited period 
during which protection assists private industry, since 
competition soon puts an end to the exceptional emolu- 
ments of the favoured calling, while the injury and loss 
to the public commence at the very moment that the 
protection is accorded ; and, second, that the reversal 
of a protectionist policy is always diflScult, because far 
more loss is effected on the protected industries by a 
return to the principle of economical freedom, than 
profit had been secured during the time that the pro- 
tection was granted. Evidence on this subject is 
cumulative and overwhelming. 

Among the earliest of those dli:)lomatic engagements, 
which are partly commercial, partly political, and which 
were negotiated because the country secured the latter 
end, and appeared to secure the former, are the treaties 
which the Plantagenet kings of the fourteenth century 
entered into with the Low Countries. The weavers of 
Ghent cultivated the English alliance, and stipulated 
for peculiar privileges in the English wool market. 
There is, I imagine, no reason to doubt that according 
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to the policy of the time, it was the interest of the 
Flemish burghers to gain the assistance of England 
against their feudal lord, and that it was equally the 
interest of the English wool-growers to have a free 
market for their produce in the Flemish towns. In 
other words, the advantages of the treaty could be 
secured, and would be secured, without the interpo- 
sition of any formal instrument, and therefore this 
ancient treaty was either an injury, or a superfluity ; 
the former in case the interests of trade did not dictate 
its provisions, the latter if trade would have been 
carried on equally well without it. Similarly the 
negotiations which, under the name of the Intercursvs 
magnuSy are reported to have finally destroyed the 
hopes of the Yorkist party in the fifteenth century, 
were nothing more than a recognition of those relations 
which might have been fairly left to natural causes, 
since it was certain that if no hindrance were put on 
the parties who might traffic together, traffic would 
certainly be originated and sustained. 

Nothing better illustrates the source of economical 
fallacies than the eagerness with which the mercantile 
classes have always grasped at the grant of the 
favoured nation clause in commercial diplomacy. When 
the prospect of a monopoly in a particular market is 
oflTered, the bait is snapped with instant eagerness. 
But commercial history is fiill of proofs that no ad- 
vantage whatever attends the monopoly. The mer- 
chants who constituted the East India Company soon 
found that the profits of their trade monopoly would 
not give them a dividend, and were constrained to find 
a revenue from the taxes which a conquering despot 

X 
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can lay on his slaves. The Dutch adopted^ as is well 
known, even more stringent measures to secure their 
trade monopoly, for they actually bribed the natives of 
the Spice Islands to root out all spice-bearing trees, 
and regularly burnt a portion of each year's harvest in 
order to keep up the price. But the Dutch East India 
Company was a commercial failure. It absorbed the 
savings of the Hollanders, and reduced the rate of 
interest to a lower point than it has ever been reached 
in commercial history. It was to their commercial 
policy, and not to their system of taxation, as Mr. 
Macculloch has most absurdly argued, that the low 
rate of interest among the Dutch was due ; for heavy 
taxation raises the rate of interest by perfectly obvious 
causes. But the Dutch threw all their savings into 
the abyss of the monopoly trade with the East, and, as 
was proved at the outbreak of the French revolution, 
devoted the deposits in the Bank of Amsterdam to the 
same visionary end. Shrewd traders as they were, 
they had not learned the simple rule of business, that 
numerous transactions at a small profit are more 
gainful than a few transactions at a great profit. 

The type of our commercial treaties was that nego- 
tiated with Portugal by Mr. Methuen in 1703, under 
which the British Government agreed to admit Portu- 
guese wines at two-thirds the duty levied on French 
wines, in return for an arrangement under which 
English woollens were freely imported into Portugal. 
As usual, this treaty, which has been criticised by 
Adam Smith,* contemplated poHtical as well as mercan- 
tile objects. It hoped to create an interest in the 

* ' Wealth of Nations,' vol. ii. p. 122 (Author's edition). 
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Spanish Peninsula, which should be adverse to that 
of France, and it offered a bait to the woollen manufac- 
turers of this country. Furthermore, it was supposed 
likely to assist in the importation of specie into Great 
Britain, then, and for a long time afterwards, a primary 
object in commercial le^lation. * The treaty/ says 
Adam Smith, * was considered to be a masterpiece of 
the commercial policy of England/ He devotes some 
pains to proving that it was delusive and wasteful. 
It was reasonable, therefore, when men had before 
them the recollection of this and many other abortive 
efforts in commercial diplomacy, that they should look 
with grave suspicion on all negotiations which had or 
seemed to have the same direction. No good had ever 
come of such undertakings ; they belonged to an era in 
which Governments thought themselves wiser than men 
of business are in their own callings, and this delusion 
had been happily exploded. 

I have already suggested the principle which was 
alleged against such and similar expedients. *If/ it 
was argued, 'the trade between England and France 
is good for England, the English merchant will 
speedily embark in the trade. The Government in- 
tends to do away with the differential duties on 
French wines and brandies. To this we offer no sort 
of opposition. We are free-traders, and in the interest 
of both producer and consumer, we disclaim all forms 
of protection whatever. We are willing to abandon, 
if need be, any industry whatever, of which it can be 
proved tliat it is unable to subsist in the absence of 
some fiscal aid. It may be that the silks of Coventry 
and Macclesfield, hitherto protected, may not be able 

X 2 
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to compete in the home market against those of Lyons. 
Be it so. We have no wish to preserve that which 
cannot bear the healthy climate of pure competition. 
But we have unlearned the old lesson, that it is the 
business of law and government to assist importation. 
Our maxim has been, take care of the exports, and 
let the imports take care of themselves. We can do so 
with perfect confidence. If we can sell our goods, we 
sell them for other goods, and we get all the advan- 
tages of a commercial treaty without its wearisome 
restrictions, and its delusive advantages. A commer- 
cial treaty is an economical heresy, got rid of with 
diflSculty, but got rid of entirely. To go back to it, 
is to reverse a policy which has been generally accepted, 
because it has been uniformly approved.' It was, 
I presume, from this point of view that Mr. Lowe 
condemned all treaties of commerce when he said that 
* the plan for negotiating foreign treaties of commerce 
is the mother of the heresy of reciprocity as against 
free trade *.' 

I shall take occasion to show hereafter, how notably 
the treaty of commerce which Cobden negotiated dif- 
ferred from the type of those which Smith condemned, 
and which Mr. Lowe probably had before him when he 
uttered this adverse criticism on all such instruments. 
But for the present it is better to confine the subject 
to the general topic of commercial diplomacy. 

Many of my readers may be aware of the circum- 
stances under which Cobden negotiated the Commer- 
cial Treaty of i860. But they must be briefly re- 
capitulated. In 1859 Mr. Cobden had been nominated, 

* February 28th, 1870. 
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in his absence, to the office of President of the Board of 
Trade, under Lord Palmerston ; an office which he de- 
clined. In January, i860, he was appointed Pleni- 
potentiary to negotiate a commercial treaty with 
France. Mr. Gladstone's Budget was introduced on 
February to. The circumstances were favourable to a 
change in the financial system of the country ; for by 
the extinction of the Long Annuities, an annual charge, 
amounting to nearly £2,500,000, was remitted. It 
was in connection with these facts that Mr. Gladstone 
resolved to equalise certain duties which pressed upon 
French produce, and which, being differential, offended 
against free-trade principles, and to abolish certain 
others altogether for similar reasons. In connection 
with these changes in the British tariff, Cobden under- 
took to negotiate certain reforms in the French tariff, 
with the sympathy and assistance of the Emperor of 
the French, and of his minister, M. Rouher. 

The Emperor of the French had adopted free-trade 
principles, and had thus conciliated many of those who 
were, of necessity, politically opposed to his theory of 
government. He was intelligent enough to see the 
advantage which a policy of free trade would give to 
the country which he governed, and he was strong or 
bold enough to undertake a policy which was in ac- 
cordance with these views. His predecessor, Louis 
Philippe, had exactly the same estimate of the advan- 
tages which would ensue to France under a free-trade 
regime. Afler the Repeal of the Com Laws, when 
Cobden was recruiting his energies by a continental 
tour, he was invited to Neuilly by the King of the 
French, and fell, at the King's suggestion, into a train 
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of reasoning, by which he showed how great a boon 
free trade would be for France ; dwelling in particular 
on the advantage which a free importation of iron 
goods and cutlery would be to French households and 
French agriculture. *It would be so,' said the King, 
* but, ma foly these ironmasters are our masters/ Na- 
poleon, either because the situation was modified, or 
because his own Government was stronger and more 
popidar — the events occurred just after the Italian 
war, and the cession of Savoy ; circiunstances which 
flattered French ideas of glory and ambition, — felt 
himself competent to cope with the ironmasters, and 
other protected manufacturers. 

There is no country in Europe to which free trade 
is more natural and more advantageous than it is to 
France. The country produces certain articles for 
which, as civilisation and refinement extend, there is 
an almost imlimited market. In articles of taste the 
French artisan fears no rival. He seems to possess 
a faculty of investing the most homely materials with 
the most attractive forms, and to be equally capable of 
the most graceful and the most grotesque ideas. By 
ja happy accident in art, he is as logical as he is imagi- 
native, and can express the best conceptions of his 
fancy in the simplest and the most effective methods. 
It is true that this power follows him into politics, 
and unfortunately makes him a doctrinaire and a 
despot, because he combines, in the most remarkable 
manner, the gift of individuality and the vice of ego- 
tism. There is hardly an educated Frenchman who is 
not agreeable and intolerant. 

The success of the Frenchman in art follows him 
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into those branches of agriculture in which art is 
most effective. It is very possible that he grows 
fewer quarters of wheat to the acre than the English 
agriculturist does, that his stock is greatly inferior 
to that on a well-managed English farm, that his tools 
and other implements are rude, and that his know- 
ledge of the process by which machinery can be made 
to supplement labour is by no means perfect. It is 
a common practice to sneer at the ordinary agriculture 
of the French peasant, and to compare the miserable 
menage of the small proprietor's homestead with the 
handsome appointments of an English tenant. But 
the French farmer wastes nothing, and spends nothing 
uselessly. Moreover, where he can turn his labour to 
effective results he has absolutely no superior. Thus 
he has a perfect genius for making wine. 

During the time that the commercial treaty was 
in progress, Cobden told me that he conversed with 
M. Eouher on the singular capacity which the French 
people had for manufacturing those lighter beverages, 
in which the greatest possible amount of delicate 
flavour is combined with the most persistent power 
of lasting in sound condition ; and that, as France 
seemed likely to have no rival in the art, her power 
of extending her wine trade was practically unlimited. 
He said that M. Rouher replied that he saw no possible 
rivalry in any other country but Hungary. The re- 
cuperative powers of France are now being exhibited. 
The value of her exports steadily increases, while she 
is thrifty in importing. The return of the particulars 
in which this growth of trade consists is not given, 
but it is more than probable that it is derived from the 
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increaaed demand for French wines, and the increased 
price of the article. She is recovering herself on what 
Adam Smith calls the balance of production and con- 
sumption. 

But favoured as France is in climate and soil, and 
in the peculiar genius of her people, nature has not 
been bountiful to her in mineral wealth, or in mechan- 
ical invention. The coal measures of France are few 
and poor. Her mines are not productive. She has every 
reason for exchanging those products of her soil, which 
the skill of her inhabitants can so sucessfully manipu- 
late, for those foreign products which she can procure 
from other nations with such ease, and in such abun- 
dance. She is pre-eminently an agricultural country, 
and when the agricultural products of any country 
represent great wealth in small compass, and answer to 
the demand of a wealthy and increasing body of cus- 
tomers, the arguments in favour of free trade in such 
a country are cumulative and irresistible. That there 
should be any demur to the acceptance of free trade 
can be due only to the fact that interests which never 
ought to have been created, because they do not 
naturally exist, oppose a beneficent policy. It is 
possible that certain French manufactures, which are 
supposed to be imperilled by the adoption of free trade, 
would not only survive the shock, but would thrive 
under a healthy system of competition, and that the 
evidence aflforded by the results of the Commercial 
Treaty of i860 is sufficient to remove or abate many 
of the alarms which were honestly entertained when 
the experiment of a modified fi:ee trade was originally 
attempted. But even if it were found that some 
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manufax^ures must be abandoned in order to effect the 
general good of the country, it cannot but be that 
minor and unimportant interests should give way to 
the great advantage which an agricultural country in- 
variably discovers in the extension of its markets. 

The changes in the English tariff contained in the 
Budget of i860 was made the occasion for Mr. 
Cobden's commercial diplomacy. On that occasion the 
English Legislature did not, as in other commercial 
treaties, proffer a monopoly to the French producer, 
or bind itself to customs' charges which would in 
any degree whatever curtail its trade with other 
nations. But it stipulated that it would not here- 
after, during such time as the treaty might last, en- 
tertain any scheme for fiscal alterations which should 
qualify or alter those relations between the United 
Kingdom and France which are contained in the 
treaty. The chief advantages which France gained 
by the treaty were the adoption of the alcoholic test 
on wine, and the substitution of a low duty for a 
high one, the equalisation of the customs duty on 
French spirits with the excise or other tax on home 
and colonial alcohols, and the abandonment of the 
duty on silks and other small articles of French manu- 
facture. The English Government also bound itself 
to impose no export duty on coal. In connection 
with these changes the French Government engaged 
to admit English manufactures into France under 
moderate ad valorem duties. It is true that changes 
which the EngUsh Government was bent on making 
were the basis of negotiations on which certain con- 
cessions were demanded from France, and that, strictly 
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speaking, there was no reciprocity whatever in the 
Treaty. It is also true that the English Government, 
by means of Cobden s diplomacy, assisted the Govern- 
ment of the French Emperor in imposing a free- 
trade policy on a rural population which was generally 
indiflferent to the change, because it was ignorant of 
the beneficial results which would ensue from it, and 
on reluctant manufacturers who might have been 
alarmed for their monopoly and were professedly 
fearful of their very existence. Hence it has been 
said that the negotiations of i860 were carried on 
rather in a missionary than in a diplomatic spirit, and 
that the principle by which they were guided was 
grotesque and out of place. 

It may be admitted at once, that if the success of 
diplomatic finesse consists in overreaching the Go- 
vernment of one among the intriguing States, and 
that the whole of those international relations which 
proceed from embassies are simply the machinery for 
finding the gain of one nation in the loss of another, 
the commercial diplomacy of Cobden was absolutely 
alien from ordinary diplomatic traditions. But it is, 
I submit, equally clear that the distinction is a con- 
demnation of political diplomacy altogether, and that, 
if the difierence holds, those politicians are in the 
right who argue that diplomacy is a standing nuisance 
and a danger. But it is just in so far as these 
relations wherein the government of different coun- 
tries are founded upon natural equity, that they are 
tolerable, and in so far as they bring about feelings 
of international amity, afford guarantees of peace, and 
disabuse the public mind of such prejudices or delu- 
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sions as may lead to grave international differences, 
in so far, if you please, as they are based upon what 
is called the missionary spirit, that they are useful, 
and will be lasting. 

All restraints upon the free intercourse of nations 
are virtually acts of war. They are attempts, more 
or less openly avowed, to show that it is expedient 
not only to keep one's neighbour at arm's length, 
but to cripple his resources or injure his interests. 
The real purposes which they intend may be disguised 
under a variety of pretexts, may be the mere defence 
of selfishness. There is perhaps no country in which a 
greater number of ingenious and plausible exciises 
have been alleged for these acts of hostility than have 
been in the United States, where reasons are brought 
forward for a protective policy by persons whose 
abilities make it all but impossible to believe that 
the opinion or the argument is a genuine conviction. 
Thus we are sometimes told that it is expedient that 
a Government should develope all classes of occupa- 
tion or industry ; sometimes that a nation should be 
wholly self-supporting ; sometimes that a limited 
period of protection is necessary in order to secure the 
existence of an important and legitimate industry ; 
sometimes that the American manufacturer cannot com- 
pete against the pauperised labour of the Old World ; 
and a variety of other reasons equally irrevelant 
and unsound with these which have been quoted. It 
is fortunate indeed for the progress of civilisation that 
these errors or sophistries carry with them a prac- 
tical refutation in the decay of trade, in the rise of 
prices, in the depreciation of labour, in the curtail- 
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ment of real wages, and the temporary exaggeration 
of trajde profit. 

Now, that a statesman, who has the ability to refute 
these fallacies, and the opportunity to give practical 
effect to his refutation, should imdertake a negotia- 
tion with a foreign Government in order to induce 
such a change in a fiscal system as will be wholly 
beneficent, is, I submit, a clear gain to mankind. To 
make light of the effort and to nickname it, is, I 
think, as shortsighted as it is malignant. The in- 
tercourse of nations should be one of mutual benefit ; 
and it is a mere relapse into the selfish theory which 
up to fifty years ago, characterised the trade legisla- 
tion of Europe, to be indifferent to the wisdom or 
folly of foreign fiscal systems, and to acquiesce, as 
though it were a fiscal maxim of deliberate prudence, 
in the dogma that we may be intelligent for ourselves 
only ; or, in the jargon of trade, should take care of the 
imports only, and let the exports take care of them- 
selves. On grounds of public poUcy, and on grounds 
of general advantage it is expedient that we should 
seek to extend the area over which free trade is 
accepted, and bring other nations into the same mind 
with ourselves. Negligence in this direction gives a 
colour to the ridiculous, but oft-repeated statement, 
that the English nation has indeed gained its advan- 
tage in free trade, but that this system is suited 
only to the peculiar genius or destiny of the English 
people. It is superfluous to say that what is found 
to be good for ourselves is good for other commu- 
nities also. It may be proved that the beneficence 
of the change is incomplete, as far as regards ourselves, 
mtil other nations have entered on the same policy. 
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Diplomacy has not disdained to negotiate on subjects 
where mere morality is concerned. The English na- 
tion led the way in renouncing slavery, in putting 
an end to the slave trade, and in making the suppres- 
sion of the traffic the object of unceasing negotiation. 
It carried out a reform in its own colonies, though 
with the certainty of a great cost to the natioD, and 
with a prospect of great loss to the colonies. It appears 
to have cut up the institution root and branch from 
motives of humanity only, and in the interests of the 
negro. It is true that society is inevitably brutalised 
wherever slavery prevails, and that the economical pro- 
gress of a community is arrested at an early stage 
wherever labour is degraded. But it does not seem, 
when the English nation resolved on this reform, 
that it was anxious about the morals of the planter, 
or considered the condition into which laboiu: might 
be brought by the influence of the custom of slavery. 
But from the time that we undertook to abolish and 
uproot slavery, we have never tired of those diplomatic 
efforts which have ultimately enlisted the sympathies 
of the civilised world. Now if it be worth while to 
struggle after conferring freedom on labour, it is 
equally reasonable to labour on behalf of freedom for 
trade. The policy which holds human creatures in 
bondage is doubtlessly more odious than that which 
deliberately uses the powers of the Legislature in order 
to mulct the consumer, that it may satisfy the greed 
of the producer ; but it is exactly of the same stock as 
the outgrowth of slavery is. To fetter the discretion 
of the man who purchases goods in order to satisfy 
the necessities of his life, only differs in form from 
restraining the labourer in choosing the market for 
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his labour, and from the possession of his natural 
wages. If it be wise, just, right, to direct diplo- 
macy to use all its efforts and address in uprooting 
slavery, is it less just and wise and right to attempt 
by the same means to secure to all men the fullest 
enjoyment of what they earn and spend? 

The course of that commercial diplomacy which 
Cobden undertook was rendered difficult by the tem- 
per of the time. That the Emperor of the French 
was sincerely anxious to maintain amicable relations 
with England is, I believe, indisputable. But he was 
surrounded by a vain, impulsive crowd of military 
and political adventurers, whom he might be obliged 
to conciliate. We know that he gave way to them 
at last, and to his cost. He had imdertaken the 
restoration of Italian liberty, and he had won Sol- 
ferino and Magenta. But he suddenly checked the 
progress of his own arms, and wished to establish an 
Italian protectorate which he might direct. How he 
was baffled by the astuteness of Cavour and the 
daring of Garibaldi is matter of general history. 
But as if to give a sinister interpretation to his 
Italian Campaign, he had demanded Savoy and Nice 
as the price of his assistance in Lombardy, and his 
connivance at the aggrandisement of the Italian King- 
dom. The cession of these Italian provinces was an 
excessively unpopular and, as events proved, an im- 
prudent act. Thenceforth it was clear that he in- 
tended, as opportunity offered, to aim after the ter- 
ritorial enlargement of France at the expense of his 
neighbours. The English people shared the general 
distrust, and listened to rumoinrs as to the ultimate 
designs of the French Emperor on Great Britain. 
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While he was negotiating the treaty with Cobden, 
he was credited with the project of constructing a 
vast navy which should transport an invading army 
in a night to the shores of Sussex or Dorsetshire. 
Lord Lyndhurst and Mr. Horsman denounced the dan- 
ger and the man. So serious were the difiSculties that 
Cobden more than once thought of throwing up his 
commission, and abandoning a task which seemed to 
be hopeless in the presence of such excited alarms. 

The system of Napoleon's Government added to 
his unpopularity in England. Men knew the story of 
the Coup d! Etat of December 1851 only imperfectly, 
and they entertauied i)retty generally an impression 
that France was a country which could hardly be 
governed on constitutional principles. But the Eng- 
lish people has a profound belief in parliamentary 
government, and looks on despotism, however it may 
seem justified by circumstances, with suspicion and 
hostility. It does so with some reason, for a despotism 
gives all the appearance of concentrated power, and 
does not betray at first sight its inherent weakness, 
its, corruption and want of genuine public spirit. 
Withm the experience of the present generation three 
great European despotisms have collapsed, two of 
which had, up to their fall, powerfully attracted the 
imagination of mankind. There were very few persons 
who anticipated the conclusion of the Russian war, of 
the war between Prussia and Austria, of the war between 
Germany and France. Yet in each case the cause of 
the collapse wa« the same. Hence, during the nego- 
tiation of the French Treaty, persons asked how so 
sound a Liberal as Cobden was could transact business 
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with a ruler of Napoleons type. Cobden s answer 
was obvious. He asserted that, were he a French- 
man, he should be as ardently in opposition to the 
Emperors Government as any French Liberal could 
be, but that Napoleon was the head of the French 
nation, and that there was no reason why he should 
not try to do benefit to the people of both countries 
because he did not sympathise with the policy and 
projects of the personage who wielded supreme power 
in one of these countries. He even thought Lord 
Palmerston to be as mischievous a man as Napoleon. 
I have reason to know that when M. Chevalier 
allowed himself to support the Mexican expedition, 
he found that he had put Cobden s friendship towards 
him to a strain which it could not bear. 

Apart from the material advantages which the French 
Treaty would give to British manufacture and trade, 
Cobden saw in it a guarantee of peace between the 
countries. I do not envy the gratification wliich a 
particular class of men feel, or the exultation with 
which they express their conviction that efforts after 
a better and more amicable relation between Govern- 
ments are visionary and Utopian, and bid us survey 
the history of the civilised world during the last 
twenty years. If, as is now generally admitted, there 
is not any defence whatever to be alleged for the 
aggressor in all these wars — with the solitary excep- 
tion of the war of Italian Independance — it is easy 
to see how, after a time, very adverse and menacing 
criticism will be employed against those political 
institutions which render such wars possible. The 
impression, that monarchs exist by making wars, may be 
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understood hereafter with a stem significance. But 
meanwhile the commercial intercourse of nations ren- 
ders quarrels between them increasingly difficulty 
because it checks all inclination to the exaggeration 
of imaginary wiongs. It is the business of a true 
statesman to aid in effectinor such relations between 
communities as to give the guise of civil war to any 
rupture between the amity of two races or two go- 
vernments. Cobden did not indeed allege that close 
trade between two nations removed the possibilities 
of quarrel, but he held, and held with reason, that it 
assisted in the explanation of disputes, and made actual 
warfare increasingly difficult or remote, that it helped 
to disarm the professional soldier, and check diplomatic 
intrigues. 

The extension of international trade tends to de- 
velope two other guarantees of international amity. 
It assists in proving the necessity of an international 
law of commerce, and an international currencv. That 
these refoniis will commend themselves to the exigencies 
of modem society, as they do to the judgment of all 
intelligent persons, may be safely predicted. That the 
jealousies, which have hitherto prevented the adoption 
of such reforms, are due to the old policy which strives 
to isolate the interests of European nations and to 
trade on their differences is manifest. Just as there 
are professions which are imperilled by the concession 
of salutary reforms, so there are forms of government 
and parties wliich believe that they can maintain or 
justify their existence only by upholding an indefensible 
policy, or by withstanding a necessary change. It was 
to the credit of the princes of divided Germany that^ 
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with few exceptions, they saw the necessity of a united 
Zollverein. That there should be a rate of exchange 
between the currencies of civilised countries is as great 
a barbarism as a rate of exchange was between London 
and Edinburgh. Similarly it is in the highest degree 
expedient that legal process for the recovery of debts 
between the inhabitants of this country and other civi- 
lised commimities should be as easy and as obvious as 
it is between the subjects of any one country. It 
would be well indeed for us if we could borrow parts 
of the French law of bankruptcy, and better still if we 
could cultivate that nice sense of commercial honour, 
which is one of the most generous characteristics of the 
French merchant. In any case, it is certain that the 
closer are the ties which bind together the commercial 
intercourse of nations, the more lively is the anticipa- 
tion of the inconveniences which would ensue from a 
rupture, and the stronger are the guarantees of peace. 

The formal development then of such international 
relations as Cobden contemplated in the diplomatic 
negotiations which are identified with his later activity, 
is part of that high political education in mutual duties 
and mutual benefits which must be, in time to come, the 
process of modern civilisation. The true student of 
political philosophy has a feeling which is almost con- 
temptuous towards forms of government. He is a 
stranger to that enthusiasm which some men call 
loyalty, and equally a stranger to that passionate 
hatred of dynasties and institutions which some men 
call a love of freedom. He is at war with no insti- 
tution, with no privilege which is not noxious. He 
reserves his ardour for the solid freedom of unrestricted 
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employment, exchange, enjoyment; provided employ- 
ment, exchange, enjoyment, are innocent. He does not 
dislike things because they are, but because he sees 
they ought not to be. But there is one principle with 
which he always does battle. It is that which justifies 
an economical falsehood on the groimd that it serves a 
political good. He knows that this is a sophism as de- 
testable as it is false, as delusive as it is dangerous. 
He is aware, whether his investigation of history has 
been narrow or extensive, that he can trace all the 
rivalry, the feuds, the bloodshed which have disgraced 
the annals of civilisation, and constitute the every day 
life of barbarism, to the doctrine that nations have 
disparate and not reciprocal interestsr, and he is well 
aware that while the doctrine of free trade is one of 
the forms in which this true reciprocity consists, it is 
only one of the means, though the earliest and the 
most powerful means, by which public morality may 
be developed, and immoral ambition frustrated. In a 
sense then, an economist may accept the title of a 
missionary, and may perhaps win more for peace and 
good-will among nations than many who have usurped 
a sacred name, and have given little warranty for their 
claim in the results of their teaching. They who knew 
Cobden can confirm my statement, that in the ultimate 
victory of his principles, of which indeed he never 
doubted, the smallest consequence which he foresaw was 
the distribution of the benefits which Nature accords 
through the machinery of free trade, and that he dwelt 
with peculiar satisfaction on the conviction that in the 
freedom which he loved and for which he laboured, lie 
the highest hopes of morality and civilisation. 

Y 2 
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It is possible that the avowal of these purposes 
would have led to the charge that the work which 
Cobden undertoc^ was visionary and Utopian, and 
would have even discouraged many who went with 
him from active co-operation in the transaction. For 
the majority of men it was expedient to show that 
the interests of trade would be furthered by a re- 
laxation of those restrictions which had formerly pre- 
vailed, and that the form of a commercial treaty was 
a guarantee against the reversal of a policy which had 
been once adopted. These anticipations were justified 
on grounds of reason, and have been confirmed by ex- 
perience. It may be desirable at this point to show 
at length what are the economical consequences on the 
producer and consumer in each of two coimtries which 
trade together when one of these countries has adopted 
free trade, and the other still clings to the policy of 
restriction or protection. 

Mr. Mill has argued that the value of articles ex- 
changed between the inhabitants of any one country 
tends to be determined by the cost of production, while 
the value of any article which is produced in a foreign 
country is, on the other hand, determined by the cost 
of its acquisition to the country which produces it in 
exchange. I do not feel satisfied with the distinction 
which Mr. Mill has made, and I fear that it has made 
his interpretation of the process of international ex- 
change needlessly obscure. The truth appears to be 
that the two factors are co-efficient of the product 
imder all circumstances, but that in interpreting the 
circumstances of international trade, the latter is more 
dominant and more visible. From this point of view 
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then the value of French goods in the English market 
is not decided primarily by the cost to which the 
French manufacturer or agriculturist was put in order 
to supply them, but by the cost to which the English 
merchant or trader was put in order to procure them. 
As a consequence, as Mr. Mill observes with perfect 
accuracy, * the circumstances of trade may be such that 
the English consumer may obtain French goods at less 
cost than the French consumer may be put to when he 
obtains them in his own coimtry/ Now if it can be 
shown that such a contingency is not only possible but 
probable under a system of protection or restriction, 
the policy which brings about such a result is a sheer 
waste of national resources. 

The condition of the French consumer of English 
goods was intelligible enough. If the duty levied on 
foreign manufactures was prohibitive, he was con- 
strained to pay the French manufacturer whatever the 
necessities of his case and the state of competition 
among manufacturers could exact. The latter limita- 
tion is I believe a decreasing quantity, for, as I have 
elsewhere observed, the tendency of modem habit is to 
agree on prices, and compete for custom, that in short, 
what has been said of railway enterprise, is in a 
modified form true of manufactures, that where com- 
bination is possible, competition is at an end. In 
England it appears that such a result has been arrived 
at in many great branches of industry, that associations 
regulate prices by their interpretation of demand, and 
that the chief business of the individual manufacturer 
and trader is to obtain as much business as he can by 
soliciting orders or by advertisements. If such a habit 
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is growing in foreign countries, protection operates at 
once to enhance price and to lower quality. It is 
manifest that protection would be superfluous if such 
a consequence did but ensue. It is not seen with equal 
clearness that it is mere extortion if such a consequence 
does ensue. 

The waste of wealth involved in the compulsory- 
purchase of articles manufactured at home of inferior 
quality and higher price is nowhere seen so plainly 
as in the United Statea In that country the purchas- 
ing power of money, in all articles of secondary necessity 
and great convenience, is lower than in any other 
civilised community, while it ought to be naturally 
higher. Clothing, tools, agricultm-al implements, hard- 
ware, and a variety of other analogous articles, are 
excessively dear, for reasons which will be obvious to 
any one who has given the least attention to the laws 
which regulate price. Even xmder the circumstances, 
domestic industry is not always protected or fostered. 
The tariff of the United States puts a duty which is 
almost prohibitive on foreign damask linen. It may 
be doubted, however, whether the Union weaves a yard 
of any but the commonest kinds of this material, as 
I have been informed by a considerable and intelligent 
manufacturer of linen damask. The consequence of 
this policy is that all the superior advantages which 
America affords in its abundant and varied soil, and 
in the high rate of wages which it offers to labour, are 
lost in the artificial enhancement of price. Nay, the 
very purpose for which these restrictions are enacted 
is frustrated. The American Legislature wishes, no 
doubt, to develope and strengthen its iron manufac- 
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tures. The resources of the country are such that 
without any assistance whatever, it ought to supply 
the civilised world with an unlimited amount of pig 
and wrought iron. It is probable that it does not 
export a ton of either, and it is certain that it cripples 
its domestic industry by the enormous duties which it 
levies on the foreign article. 

As a consumer, the inhabitant of a country which 
has adopted free trade is not injured by the adoption 
of a protective tariff in the country with which he deals, 
he may even be a gainer from this point of view by 
the unwisdom of his neighbour. The price of American 
wheat is not raised a single penny per quarter by the 
restrictive tariff of the New England manufacturers. 
The protection accorded to the French manufacturer 
does not raise the price of Bordeaux wine. Nay, in 
both cases the tendency is to lessen the price of the 
articles sold. The reason of this is to be found in the 
ordinar}" conditions of trade. Producers wish to sell. 
It is very rarely the case that financiers find it possible 
to exact an export duty, and when they could attempt 
it, they find it highly unpopular to do so. Unless 
the article is one which cannot be procured elsewhere, 
the effect of an export duty is to divert the trade into 
some other direction. Even if it cannot be procured 
from some other locality, an economy may be induced 
in its use, or some substitute can be found for it, and 
in any case the export duty tends to exclude from the 
market that produce which is obtained under the least 
favom-able circumstances. 

Now it will be manifest that a dealer sells to the 
least advantage when the articles for which he can 
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exchange his good^ are artificially limited in number 
or heightened in price. The Illinois farmer and the 
Bordeaux wine-grower wish, for example, to sell their 
com and wine to a British merchant. Under the 
best conditions, they would exchange their produce 
for a selection of those British manufactures which 
they could dispose of to the greatest advantage 
in their own country. But the law interposes. It 
prohibits the purchase of one article, and it narrows 
the market for the other by artificially enhancing its 
price. Under these circumstances the corn-grower and 
the wine-grower are constrained to take less out of 
a narrower number of articles, and thus sell at a greater 
disadvantage than they would if the market were free. 
Now if Mr. Mills position be sound, that the cost of 
foreign produce is determined by the cost of acquisition, 
it may very well happen that the price of such foreign 
produce, as has been obtained in exchange for articles 
of inferior quality or of less amount, may be actually 
lower in the importing country than it is in the place 
of its origin or growth. The case is still stronger if 
a country declines to sell for anything but gold or silver. 
Here it narrows the purchasing power of its goods to 
a minimum, and does its best to diminish to a minimum 
also the value of that which alone it agrees to take in 
exchange. 

From this point of view, therefore, the British con- 
sumer may look with indifierence or even with satisfac- 
tion on the follies of his neighbours. Here the maxim, 
take care of the imports and let the exports take care 
of themselves, has a foundation of reason. We may 
say : * the industry of other countries supplies, nay presses 
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upon us, a variety of useful or convenient articles. 
The laborious and enterprising owners of these goods 
are of so beneficent a disposition that they deliberately 
place themselves at a disadvantage in dealing with us. 
They want to sell. They must sell, for what we can 
use is to them a superfluity. Under the impression 
that they are supporting and sustaining native industiy, 
distributing employments, and making the nation self- 
contained, or for some other equally visionary objects, 
they are willing to forego the natural advantages of 
our market, and to acquiesce in a loss where they might 
make a gain. We find it to our advantage in trading 
with these simple folk, who are willing to barter on so 
singular a basis.' 

But of course the trade of two countries not only 
considers the convenience of the consumer, but the 
advantage of the producer, and here the restrictive 
tariff of another country does lay a loss on those with 
whom it deals, as well as inflicts a far greater loss on 
its victim. To buy you must sell, to sell you must 
produce, and if restriction were universal, trade would 
be annihilated. It may happen, as in the case which 
was cited above, that an intended prohibition becomes 
nothing but an enormous tax on the unfortimate victim 
of an enlightened or paternal government. But even 
in this case the market is narrowed. The American 
public may keep a dozen damask mills at work in 
England, each with its three hundred to five hundred 
Jacquard looms going. But if the tax were abandoned 
or lowered to a reasonable impost, the demands of the 
American consumer might stimulate fifty such mills into 
activity. There may be a million Americans clothed 
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in English broad cloth, purchased at a ridiculously high 
price, whereas if the restriction on the importation of 
this article were remitted, five times as many might 
exchange a ragged or ill-made fabric for a stout and 
sound one, and thereby call into a productive industry 
an increased number of British workmen. Now that 
which wakens and extends industry is beneficent, while 
that which checks and narrows it is hostile. 

I have already adverted to the fact that the imme- 
diate benefit to themselves as manufacturers and traders, 
which the agitators for free trade in corn contemplated 
and insisted on, was not a lowering of wages. On the 
contrary, they predicted, and with a success which falls 
to the lot of few prophets, that wages would rise if 
free trade were accorded. Nor did they anticipate a 
lowering of agricultural prices. They did not expect 
that com would be cheap under a free-trade rdgime, 
but rather that it would cease to be liable to sudden 
and violent fluctuations in price. But they predicted, 
and with perfect success, that there would be an abun- 
dant compensation for any loss on com by the exaltation 
of the price which other agricultunil products would 
command, owing to the increasing numbers and the 
increasing prosperity of the people. As a matter of 
fact, the only article which fell in price was wheat, for 
the causes referred to efiected a rise in the price of oats 
and barley, as is proved by the indisputable evidence of 
the tithe-charge averages. 

What they did anticipate, and what ensued, from the 
principle already laid down, was an extension of their 
industry by the exchange of manufactured goods against 
corn. They knew that there were plenty of foreign 
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corn-growers who wished to sell, and they saw of course 
that in order to sell they must buy. They foresaw 
that the change which they instituted would bring this 
country within the range of a perpetual harvest, would 
stimulate industry everywhere, and thereby increase 
the security and the opulence of mankind. It was not 
to be expected that they were indifferent to, and igno- 
rant of, their own interests, any more than those among 
their critics were who ridiculed the free-trade gospel, and 
spoke with scorn of the homely but convincing axioms 
on which the reform was founded. Nor did the advo- 
cates of free trade consider simply the profits of the 
employer or manufacturer. They knew that high 
profits mean as a rule high wages, and that if they 
were attempting to effect a change which should give 
the manufacturer an epoch of prosperity, they would 
assuredly and inevitably fill the home of the labourer 
with plenty. Now beneficence is not less beneficent 
because it makes its appearance under the form of 
thriving business and active industry. I cannot conceive 
that any person of intelligence would have failed to see 
the importance of opening foreign markets to British 
produce, xmless he had been at once led by phrases and 
ignorant of the conditions under which international 
trade can be successful. 

A considerable portion of British trade has been and 
is carried on with nations which have not arrived at 
that stage of civilisation which believes in the efficacy 
of protective tariffs and differential duties, and which 
seems to affect communities in the same way that cer- 
tain diseases are endemic among the children of civilised 
races. Had however the products of British industry 
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sought and found a market only among those commu- 
nities which are imbued with the notion that our profit 
is their loss, that free trade is a growth which is 
capable of existence only in the British Isles, that it 
is an error to transplant it into other regions, and that 
protection is the normal law of political and social en- 
lightenment, we should have been very stupid or very 
patient if we had not made every effort to disabuse 
foreigners of so foolish and malignant a delusion. It is 
because we have a market where those fancies have 
not yet been developed or taught, that we are compara- 
tively indifferent to the obstructions which more en- 
lightened governments have put on our commercial 
interest with them. But that the advantage of both 
parties would be consulted in the extension of free 
trade principles, and that the control of trade is a mean 
and malignant sophism, is or ought to be plain to every 
man but a monopolist or a doctrinaire. 

I am ready enough to admit that a commercial treaty 
is not the highest manifestation of economical intel- 
h'gence. But it may be the best under the circum- 
stances. Men must walk before they cdn run. They 
must be taught their alphabet, and con words of one 
syllable, before they can read an ordinary sentence with 
fluency. If it be once granted that the adhesion to a 
protective system, which still vitiates the legislation 
and checks the amity of other nations, is a vice and a 
loss to the community which adopts or allows it, and a 
loss and hindrance to those who are debarred from free 
trade by its provisions, it is surely expedient to adopt 
any means which the practice of diplomacy permits in 
order to mitigate or abate the mischief It would be 
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best if we could persuade all natioDS that they can gain 
nothing, and must lose much, by maintaining those 
regulations which experience and reason have shown to 
be generally injurious, and most of all injurious to tliose 
who fancy them a benefit. But it is still a good if we 
can induce them to travel a Httle way on the same 
road with ourselves, to realise in some degree what 
the facts are, and gradually to see that what they 
thought to be an evil was an unmixed benefit. The 
education of nations is something, even though the 
process stops short of absolute enlightenment. What 
should we say of a man who declined to teach a child 
anything whatever, on the ground that he saw no pros- 
pect of carrying his pupil through all the arts and 
sciences ? The English people have accepted free trade 
as an irreversible position, the abandonment of which 
would amoimt to the sacrifice of u science ; do they 
play false to their principles when they induce, or seek 
to induce, other nations to accept the science tem- 
porarily as an hypothesis ? 

There is a radical difference between the old com- 
mercial treaties and that which Cobden negotiated and 
which has served as the type of analagous engagements. 
The former were based on monopolies, and were of the 
nature of alliances entered into with a hostile meaning 
towards those who were excluded from the alliance. 
To this form of treaty there was it is true an exception 
in the treaty concluded between Great Britain and 
France in the year 1786,* and which might have been 
the precursor of similar arrangements, had not the war 
of the French revolution broken out shortly afterwards. 

* See Macphenon'8 ' Hbtory of Commerce,' toL It. p. 1 1 1. 
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By this treaty the wines of France were to be ad- 
mitted at the same rates with those of Portugal, or, in. 
other words, the distinctive clause of the Methuen 
treaty was abandoned. 

The treaty which Cobden negotiated, and which was 
the first of a series, bound the contracting parlies not 
to raise their tarifis. France was perfectly well aware 
that England had given up all differential duties, and 
would therefore admit all other nations to the arrange- 
ments which were made with France, and England was 
also well aware that immediately on the completion of 
the treaty, France would be ready to negotiate with 
other countries on the same basis as that taken in the 
English treaty. Both parties therefore solemnly dis- 
avowed the old notion of exclusive advantage, the one 
by virtue of a principle which she had now finally 
adopted, the other because she was willing to admit all 
other countries to a share in the compact. The na- 
tural results followed. England negotiated similar 
treaties with other European countries, and France 
followed in the same track. 

The practical justification of the treaty, even if it be 
treated as a compromise, is to be found in the growth 
of commercial relations with France. This country, we 
are told triumphantly, is the home of compromise, and it 
is perhaps not unreasonable to ask those who boast of 
such a practice, as the height of political wisdom, to 
allow some scope for their principle in international 
relations. There is an apology for the compromise in 
the fact that the relaxation of the old restrictions led 
to violent recrimination on the part of those interests 
which were supposed to be imperilled, and that expe- 
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rience taught that the fear was empty, and that no 
legitimate French interest was endangered. On two 
points, indeed, the English public was, or affected to be, 
alarmed. It was objected that the treaty provided 
against the imposition of an export duty on coals, and 
that the English plenipotentiaries had neglected to 
secure the remission of a prohibitive export duty on 
rags in the interest of the paper makers. 

It need hardly be said that the former of these was a 
visionary objection. If it was founded on the alarm at 
the exhaustion of the motive power of machinery, the 
quantity exported, as compared with that consumed at 
home, was so small that it hardly bore on the question. 
If it was based on a political reason, and implied an ob- 
jection to supplying a possible enemy with an important 
munition of war, the answer was twofold, first that such 
an alarm would apply to every article whatever which 
might be made hereafter available for belligerent pur- 
poses, and next that commercial treaties, like other 
treaties, exist only in time of peace. And lastly, if it 
referred to the propriety of maintaining the power of 
levying an export duty, as a fiscal resource, it is 
sufficient to say that export duties are never expedient 
and rarely profitable, and that they press with severity 
on that part of the supply which is raised under the 
most unfavourable circumstances. 

The charge of negligence as regards the export duty 
on rags was mcjre subtle, but not more solid. That the 
French Government retained the t<ix in order to sup- 
port a particular domestic industry is indisputable. 
That such a policy is theoretically and practically 
unsound need not be demonstrated. If it were effective 
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it inflicted — ^in the case that under the conditions of 
trade French rags would have been exported — ^a loss 
on a very poor class of the community, rag collectors 
and dealers, in order to confer a problematical benefit 
on paper makers. The real grievance was therefore 
slight to the English manufacturers, and great to the 
French rag dealers. It is moreover clear that the re- 
striction excluded the collector of foreign rags firom 
the French market, because the purpose of the regula- 
tion was that of cheapening the raw material, and no 
one will sell, it may be presumed, in a market where his 
goods are artificially depreciated. If, therefore, it was 
effective, the loss was local ; if ineffective, the restriction 
was nugatory. 

The fact is, that the cry for cheap material in aid of the 
manufacture of paper arose at a time when the supply 
of this material was affected by the enormous increase in 
the consumption of paper producta Now it is impos- 
sible that a great and growing demand can be satisfied 
from a secondary and therefoie limited material. The 
supply of rags increases no doubt with the growth of 
population, but the demand for paper grows in a far more 
rapid proportion. Hence the question was a momentary 
one, pending the answer to a much more important 
enquiry. In the dearth of what was once mere waste, 
and what is now insuflScient, what fibre can be found 
which will afford a supply, practically inexhaustible, as 
the material for a product, the demand for which in- 
creases so rapidly \ The first answer, as is known, was 
Esparto grass. This, it seems, is inadequate to the 
demand, and jute has been suggested. Latterly, it 
appears that paper pulp will be afforded in sufficiefnt 
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quantity from the wood of certain non-resinous trees. 
But, in any case, the relation of rags to paper has ceased 
to be of vital importance, for no possible supply of this 
material would meet the requirements of the manu- 
facture. 

We are now in a position to estimate the result of 
Gobdens labours in negotiating the Treaty of i860. 
After a short time a great international arrangement 
was entered into between continental communities, the 
l)asis of which was that Governments were to be pre- 
cluded from raising duties on articles of foreign manu- 
facture. The advantage of the limitation became obvious, 
and therefore many Governments were eager to avail 
themselves of it. It was seen tliat each country was 
l>etter oflF, by being able to sell in the most advan- 
tageous market, though, by a perversity frequently 
commented on in these pages, such Governments were 
slow to allow the converse of the position, that if it was 
good to sell in the most advantageous market, it was 
<>;ood also to buy in such a market. But as each of 
these countries was added to the list of associates in 
this effectual protest against monopoly, the difficulty 
of extricating itself and recurring to the old vicious 
system of protection or restriction became greater, the 
l>enefit of the reform became more manifest, and the 
civilised world was being converted to free trade piece- 
meal, but progressively, and simultaneously. The en- 
gagement indeed, as all honest engagements should be, 
was for a limited period, but the obligations of each 
state were renewable at different dates, an arrange- 
ment which had the effect of making the treaties per- 
manent, or at least continuous ; since, in case the treaty 

z 
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(for example) witli England were abandoned by Franoe 
at the conclusion of the term for which it was entered 
into, that between Germany and Italy, or Italy and 
France endured, as well as that between England and 
Italy, Germany, or Austria. Hence the consequence of 
the relinquishment of the treaty with England might 
injure the English producer, for it drove him to adopt 
a roundabout trade with some one of the countries 
with which his treaties remained intact, but it gave 
no assistance to the French monopolist, whose hostility 
led to the abandonment of the treaty, or to the French 
doctrinaire, who, like M. Tliiers, was too old to leam 
a truth, and too opinionative to be ashamed of his 
ignorance. 

The eflficacy of these tactics in assisting retrograde 
jinancial action was never seen more clearly than in the 
difficulty which they were to M. Thiers. This states- 
man, whose abilities and patriotism are beyond dispute, 
entertained and tried to enforce the most mischievous 
financial projects. His favourite tax was that on raw 
material, an import which has been assailed by all 
reason, and repudiated by all experience, as the most 
wasteful and the most disastrous which can be inflicted 
on the industry of a nation. Taxes on raw materials 
necessitate a return to rigid protective duties. But 
while protection is sure to annihilate foreign trade, a 
tax on raw materials, apart from any protective import, 
or concurrently with it, is certain to destroy hon^ 
production altogether. But, on the other hand, M. 
Thiers resolutely rejected a tax on personal effects, and 
hond fide income, on the ground that it was ill adapted 
to French habit ; though the French people have 
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always acquiesced without murmuring in a heavy tax 
on real estate. 

It will be in memory of my readers that the Com- 
mercial Treaty of i860 formed a powerful obstacle to 
the projects of M. Thiers. It is true that this treaty 
had nearly expired, and that it was in the power of the 
French Government to denounce it. It must be ad- 
mitted that the English Government showed great 
willingness to acknowledge the difficulties in which 
the administration of French finance was put; and 
though they gently pointed out the error into which 
the late President was running, they made no great 
stand for the principle on which the treaty was 
foimded. Perhaps it was felt to be almost impossible, 
in the face of the vast financial difficulties in which 
France was involved, to reject the entreaties of M. 
Thiers. But some of the language used by a member 
of the present Government, and not the least able 
member either, proved that one person in the Adminis- 
tration had no sjrmpathy with the commercial diplomacy 
of Mr. Cobden, that he could impart the atmosphere of 
his opinions to the Premier, and, still more conclusively, 
that he neither understood the bearing nor saw the 
importance of Cobden's Treaty. Mr. Lowe imagined 
that the essence of Cobden s Treaty was reciprocity, and 
he explained reciprocity as the antithesis to free trade. 
Now the Treaty of i860 was not a reciprocity treaty, 
for France did not accept free trade in the same measure 
in which England had accepted it. But, if it had been 
a reciprocity treaty, it need not have been hostile to 
free trade, for it is quite possible for two nations to 

enter into such a reciprocal obligation as involves the 
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mutual acceptance of free trade doctrinea Cobden*8 
Treaty was an arrangement by which a true reciprocity 
of free trade was made a question of time, and this the 
Times newspaper has grudgingly recognised. 

The diflficulty in the way of M. Thiers was, that even 
had the treaty with England been abandoned, the 
protective system which he wished to restore, and in 
which he most erroneously imagined the recuperative 
powers of France to reside, would have been no nearer 
than before. The English treaty was near expiry, 
but France had negotiated other treaties of a similar 
kind, and under similar provisions, with several other 
nations, who were not willing to submit to a sudden 
abandonment of these obligations. As long as any of 
these were in force, the policy of M. Thiers was im- 
pratjtiaible, and before matters were finally settled, or 
indeed could have been, the administration of M. 
Thiers came to an end. It may be a political mis- 
fortune for France, that the late President was ejected 
from office, but it is certain that his resignation was an 
unmixed financial boon. 

There were three countries with which it might have 
been possible to have extended these relations. These 
are Russia, the Iberian Peninsula, and the United States. 
All these countries are producers of raw material on a 
very large scale, and all are greatly interested in the 
English market. It is not too much to say that the 
greater part of the income of the Russian nobility 
depends on the opportunity which England gives for 
the purchase of Russian corn, flour, and hemp. Simi- 
larly, Spain and Portugal are producers of wines which 
are still, from long habit, or from their intrinsic merits, 
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]>ermanent favourites with the English public. The 
United States supply, and on an enormous scale, two 
important kinds of agricultural produce, cotton and com. 
But though, for reasons already given, free exchange 
is of the greatest interest to all three nations, the first 
and the last are, as yet, resolutely bent on protection, 
and are vindicating, with passionate folly, the privilege 
of injuring themselves. 

Spain has her grievances. One is mercantile, and 
consists in the fact that the alcoholic test is the basis 
of the English customs duty. I see no intrinsic 
difficulty in ad valorem duties, and great justice in the 
arrangement, if it be of possible adoption, though it 
may give a little more trouble to custom-house officials. 
But there is no doubt that were such a change effected, 
it would be easy to make it the basis of those con- 
cessions which would bring Spain within that inter- 
national association, the true object of which is to break 
down monopoly, and to determine taxation simply on 
the basis of revenue necessities. There is however 
another hindrance, and a political one, to amity between 
Great Britain and Spain. It is the retention of 
Gibraltar. Tlie first occupation of this place was as 
disgraceftil as that of Metz was, and the scandal of the 
acquisition is not obviated by the fact that it has been 
secured to us by treaties. I have elsewhere stated 
what Cobden's opinion was of the value of Gibraltar 
to ourselves, and of the value which its cession would 
l>e to Spain. 

It is not easy to say what prospect commercial 
diplomacy has in Russia. We are informed on all 
hands that the purposes of that country are to establish 
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a strict monopoly for Russian manufactures, wherever 
she may command or influence men, and we are told 
particularly so by alarmists. But if those who must 
have an increasing influence in the policy of that 
empire become alive to their own interests, it will be 
speedily found out that a protective policy is the 
worst prospect which can be put before the emperor, 
the nobles, and the peasantry. 

The United States may be safely left to discover 
their own errors. The case is well nigh desperate 
when Mr. Carey, the apostle of monopoly and pro- 
tection, of high prices at home, and a crippled trade 
abroad, detected a crowning mercy in Cobden's death. 
But a good cause, it may be confidently asserted, never 
feiils for want of eflScient advocacy. Already we see 
the beginning of the end. In order to escape the 
tyranny of the slave-owner, the Union made a com- 
promise with the tyranny of the monopolist. But 
it is in the nature of a compromise tliat it should be 
temporary, and we already hear that men are marshall- 
ing themselves for the second struggle through which 
the Union has to go, the struggle of Free Exchange 
against Protection, and in which light and darkness 
must again contend, ;is they contended before in the 
great fight between Freedom and Slavery. 



CHAPTER X. 



EDUCATION. 



Very few practical politicians know anything about 
education, whether it be primary or technical, or what 
is called the higher culture. An education debate in 
the House of Commons, or for the matter of that in 
the House of Lords, is a mere wrangle between the 
partisans of sectarian privilege and the advocates of 
religious equality. In the case of primary education, 
the perennial dispute about the respective merits of 
denominational or secular teaching is more than usually 
complicated. In the first place, there is the question 
whether it is the business of the State to provide re- 
ligious instruction, either dh^ctly, through grants from 
the national exchequer in aid of denominational schools, 
or indirectly, by remitting the struggle to educa- 
tional boards, who are to be entrusted with one of the 
worst forms of permissive bye-legislation conceivable — 
the discretion, as the majority shall determine, as to 
the payment or non-payment of school fees in sectarian 
schools. In the next place, there is the question 
whether in the matter of national education it is de- 
sirable to utilise sectarian zeal, perhaps as the most 
thorough way of supplying an admitted want, perhaps 
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as an expedient for relieving the tax-payer, either 
wholly or partially, from the tax or rate which, in the 
absence of voluntary contribution, must be exacted 
from those who are able to pay. There are those 'who 
think that the State is no more bound to provide the 
machinery of education at the public cost, except in 
cases of total destitution, than it is to provide food, 
clothing, and shelter to any but those who come within 
the legal definition of pauperism, and that therefore it 
is only right and proper that, if it be necessary to aid 
the non-destitute poor towards the education of children, 
no safe plan can be found except that of voluntary 
charity. Again, there is, not indeed freely expressed, 
but unquestionably felt, and very generally felt, a con- 
viction that a system of general primary education 
should be connected with definite religious teaching, 
because it is hoped that the religious tone imparted, 
or supposed to be imparted, by this method, will be a 
powerful check to that spirit of discontent or innova- 
tion which it is believed might, in the absence of 
such training, grow and make itself inconveniently 
conspicuous. 

The most grotesque statements are uttered, and the 
most irrelevant topics are introduced, in connexion 
with the dispute about the process of national edu- 
cation. At one time we iire warned agauist the State 
abandoning the maintenance of a creed, as though the 
State were more religious than the persons who compose 
it, or as though, while the mass of the people admit the 
teaching of Christian doctrine, there were any risk 
that the inculcation of this doctrine would be aban- 
doned, whatever may be the limits which the State 
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assigns to its own agency; or as though, in case the 
community were averse or indifferent to Christian opin- 
ion, any guarantees taken by the State would secure 
the mamtenance of dogmatic beliefs. The Established 
Church again, in connexion with this topic, is some- 
times spoken of as a national institution of the widest 
possible character, and thereupon obliged to duties 
which it cannot neglect; and more frequently as a 
sect, which possesses rights wliich it would be utterly 
unfair and ungenerous to curtaiL The most contra- 
dictory statements too are made, as to who among the 
sects were the originators of national education, as 
though, when it is recognised as the duty of the 
Legislature to take in hand the primary education of 
the young, and to see, in some way or another, that 
children are taught, it signified one jot who were the 
parties that attempted the satisfaction of an obligation 
which was not yet recognised by the State, or as 
though such parties had a right to compensation after 
their mission had ceased. Again, it is said that unless 
the child is assisted to religious teaching by the ma- 
chinery of common or primary schools, he would receive 
none in his own home, and it may be presumed none 
from the various active religious bodies, who are as a 
rule exceedingly zealous in attracting disciples to their 
organisation. We are told that it is grossly unjust 
not to allow a parent who pleads, in forma pauperisy 
for relief from the payment of school fees for his 
children, to choose the particular school to which he 
shall send his child, as though it were not the essence 
of public charity that the recipient should accept and 
not make conditions, and as though the refusal on the 
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part of the State to assist special beliefs out of public 
taxation were equivalent to refusing the parent all op- 
portunity whatever for obtaining religious instruction 
for his child. It is incredible that arguments lika 
these are alleged in order to show how an indifferent 
attitude can be held on the part of the State towards 
various religious sects. They are alleged, either con- 
sciously or unconsciously, with a view to sustaining the 
interests of the National Church, either from a belief 
that it is the only sound form of religious opinion, or 
because it is tliought to be a powerful aid towards a 
Conservative j^olicy. The proof tliat the former motive 
exists is supi»lied by the idl but unanimous hostility 
of Nonconformists to the payment of fees in denomi- 
national schools, that of the latter in tlie equally 
imanimous dislike of Liberal politicians to clerical 
control over the teaching of the young. Among the 
wealthier classes it is the practice to insist on a pretty 
uniform negation of all religious teaching in such day- 
schools as they institute for their own children. For 
a similar reason, whenever boarding-schools are gener- 
ally popular it is generally necessary that the religious 
instruction imparted in them should be colourless. It 
is understood that proselytism in public schools is not 
to be attempted, and it is clear that a creed is colour- 
less when its professor is practically debarred from 
recommending it. 

So with technical education. There is not the 
slightest justification for grants of public money in 
aid of that education the possession of which secures 
the person who receives it wages for his servicea To 
teach a person the art of a practical miner at the 
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public expense is to provide comparatively cheap labour 
to those who own mines and wish to work them, and 
to reduce the earnings of those who learn the art of 
practical mining at their own expense. To grant 
subventions to the teachers of medicine out of the 
sums voted in Parliament, is to favour one class of 
teachers or one class of students at the expense of 
other teachers and other students ; for it is an axiom 
in political economy, that assisted education lowers 
the wages of those who receive the education, and use 
that education in order to earn a livelihood. The only 
kind of education which the State should aid is that 
which confers great public service, but which, owing 
to peculiarities in the character of the service which 
it bestows, cannot receive the ordinary remuneration 
for utility in the world's market. It is the duty of 
the State to assist certain kinds of learning or research, 
but it is not the duty of the State to impart at the 
public charge that kind of knowledge which commands 
a ready price in the labour market. 

The Legislature is equally inexperienced or ill-in- 
formed in relation to the higher cultura It knows 
nothing or next to nothing as to whether educational 
endowments have any value whatever, and, if they 
have a value, what is the best way in which they may be 
made useful The question which it has been principally 
debated and has ultimately settled, is whether the Uni- 
versities shall be secularised or not. It has secularised 
also the minor endowments of the Colleges, but it has 
still assigned much of the most valuable part of these 
endowments, and all the highest offices in the Colleges, 
to the clergy of the National Church. It has thereby 
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given an opportunity to the clergy to do their best 
towards reversing the policy of religious equality 
which Parliament has insisted on, for a clergyman 
would be hardly faithful to his calling if he did not 
seek to use every occasion in his power in order to 
support and extend his opinions among the persons 
wdth whom he may be brought in contact. To enact 
that no member of the University shall make any 
declaration whatever as to his religious belief or pro- 
fession, in order to enable him to take a degree, and to 
insist that after they have taken their degrees, a number 
of such persons shall make the various declarations 
which are necessary, in order to qualify a graduate to 
become a clergyman, is a contradiction which one never 
meets, with except in a Legislature which prides itself 
on being practical and Avhich affects a profound horror 
for abstract and necessary principles. 

Thirty years ago, the Legislature made a small grant 
in aid of national education. Its assistance was chiefly 
to the National Church, for a generation back Par- 
liamentary grants in aid of the Establishment were not 
infrequent. For some time, dissenters were unwilling to 
accept State asi^istance for their schools, though they were 
zealous enough in extending, under their own tenets, 
secular education to all whom thev could reach. As 
is constantly the case with the Civil Service estimates, 
the slender stream of the education vote rapidly became 
a broad river, and the Nonconfonnist party found that 
they would be heavily weighted against the wealth of 
the Church and the votes on behalf of the * National 
System of Education,' unless they put in their claim 
on behalf of a share in the bounty of the Exchequer. 
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Tlife schools belonging to the National Church were put 
under the supervision of a body of clerical inspectors, 
who, in the first instance at least, were approved by the 
Bishops, those of the Nonconforming and the Boman 
Catholic bodies were visited by lay inspectors. The 
general superintendence of the system was annexed to 
the Privy Council Office, and assigned to the Lord 
President of the Council, a nobleman who rarely 
possesses any qualification whatever for the office 
which he fills. In practice, of course, the manage- 
ment of the department was left in the hands of the 
permanent chief officials, as is unfortunately the case 
with most public offices. Gradually, as the spirit of 
resistance to ecclesiastical zeal or intolerance, as the 
feeUng is variously designated, was developed, certain 
provisions known by the general name of Conscience 
Clauses \vere enforced with greater or less success on 
behalf of Nonconformists. 

Such a system of education could never have become 
national in the tine sense of the word, and despite its 
modifications under Mr. Forster's Bill, never will be. It 
is either the business of the State or of the sects to 
teach secular knowledge. If it be the business of the 
State, the functions of the teacher of religion and of 
the schoolmaster must be separated. The former 
must have his opportunity for imparting religious 
knowledge, will indeed have it, for the temper of the 
three or four nations included in the United Kingdom 
is strongly religious, and apart from the deeper feelings 
of belief, identifies, and rightly identifies, the religion of 
the Reformation, and of several successive and internal 
Eefurmations, with civil liberty and moral plx)gre88. 
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There does not then appear to be any reason #hy 
persons should be alarmed, as they sometimes, on 
various grounds, affect to be alarmed, at the risk whioh 
religion may run if the State undertakes the secular 
instruction of the people ; or why they should assert 
that, if the State teaches secular education, education 
will be secular. The education of the people will 
never be secular in the ordinary acceptation of the 
word, unless the clergy of various creeds abandon all 
attempts to teach religion to the young, or unless 
parents repudiate altogether the offices of the clergy, 
and the religion which they profess. Both these con- 
tingencies are in the highest degree improbable, I may 
even say, impossible. There has never yet been a 
civilisation without a religion, and in my opinion, there 
never can be one. There has been no agency so power- 
ful for civilisation as Christianity. I may go further, 
and say that the true foes of civilisation are those who 
ignore the practice of Christiaiiity, however much they 
may ostentatiously profess its creed. 

On the other hand, national education may be left, 
as it practically is left, to the sects. Under these 
circumstances it is not difficult to predict its failure, 
and to forecast the reasons of the failure. The 
business of a minister of religion is to make proselytes 
and to inculcate dogmas. With him secular knowledge 
is quite subsidiary to theological miiformity. It is 
necessarily so, for if he were more interested in the 
latter than he is in the former, he would be unfaithfiil 
to his office. If proof of this were needed, it is to be 
found in the repudiation of what is called * common 
Christianity' as the basis of school training. Such a 
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...» 
"oject of a common foundation of religious belief has 

iled in Ireland, and its fitilure in England is only 
^^hecured by the fact that Irish sectarianism is more 
en, more bitter, and more contemptuous than 
'English controversy is. I am speaking simply of 
^^bstract or dogmatic belief. The morals of Christianity 
^sire part of, or rather identical with, universal morality. 
^tfost of the Christian virtues, diligence, submission, 
■Biundness, truthfulness, cleanliness of speech, courtesy, 
^and the like, are part of the essential discipline of a 
Ht school, and can be ignored in no place of education, 
^ however secular may be the teaching conveyed. 

Now to expect that zeal for one thing will necessarily 
and habitually provide another tiling, still more that 
they who long to gather proselytes will effectually 
undertake the work of a national and universal edu- 
cation, is the simplest of credulities. The framers of 
the Education Act did not, I imagine, anticipate that 
the machinery of the Act would really provide for the 
education of the people. They probably believed that 
more would be educated, when the assistance given by 
a dispassionate Government to passionate religious 
feeling was graduated by numbers and efficiency, and 
when therefore the various sects were constrained to 
fight for existence. They hesitated, though the condi- 
tions were completely reversed when the Legislature had 
once acknowledged the duty of providing the means of 
national education, to supersede the existing machinery. 
They adopted the policy, which is becoming more and 
more general, of delegating the decision on rival systems 
to a local committee, and thus of getting rid of an 
awkward question in the House itself. Such a proc^ 
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no doubt a ready means for assisting in the formation 
of local opinion, but the ppinion is formed at the cost 
of much bitterness, and perhaps of energetic in- 
tolerance. But it is futile to imagine that a national 
system of education will be developed under such a 
process. Perhaps the city of Oxford is an exceptional 
case, but, as is said, chiefly from the representations of 
the clergy and their associates, the city of Oxford 
chose a School Board which was almost entirely clerical, 
in order to avoid a fresh Rate. The School Board has 
been in existence for nearly three years. Naturally, 
its object was to preserve the Church schools, and to 
prevent the creation of any other. Of course it has 
a certain number of paid oflScials. But it appears to 
have wholly failed as an instrument for general 
education, if the information given by one of its most 
active members can be relied on, for in Februarv last, 
we are assured, there were about 700 less children at 
school than there were before the Education Act was 
passed or the School Board elected. To my mind, this 
was quite to be expected, and for the reason which I 
have given above. 

Cobden was one of the earliest advocates of a system 
of national education in the true sense of the word. 
In a speech which he made at Manchester on the sub- 
ject, and on which I shall comment at length, on January 
22, 1 85 1, he speaks of himself as having striven for 
fifteen years on behalf of a system of national educa- 
tion, and having always associated his hopes for this 
end, *with the idea of coupling the education of this 
country with the religious communities which exist. 
But I have found,' he continues, ' after trying it, as I 
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think, in every possible shape, such insuperable 
difSculties in consequence of the religious discordances 
of this country, that I have taken refuge in this, which 
has been called the remote haven of the Educationists, 
— the secular system, — in despair of carrying out any 
system in connexion with religion. I should therefore 
be a hypocrite, if I were to say that I have any par- 
ticular repugnance to a system of education coupled 
with religious instruction. But there is no one in this 
room, or in the country, that can have a stronger con- 
viction than I have of the utter hopelessness of ever 
attempting to unite the religious bodies of this country 
in any system of education ; so that I can hardly bring 
myself even to give a serious consideration to the plan 
which has been now brought forward by gentlemen in 
this city, and who have brought it forward, no doubt, 
with the best possible intentions, and who have only to 
persevere in order to find what I have found, for the 
last fifteen years, the hopelessness of the task/* And he 
proceeds to comment on a rival scheme, closely analogous 
to that which has received the support of the Anglican 
clergy, and which was then ventilated in Manchester/ 
' This,' he says, ' is in fact a proposal by which every- 
body shall be called upon to pay for the religious 
training of everybody else. Now this is precisely 
what has been objected to by a great portion of this 
community, and which has prevented the present 
system, administered through the Minutes of Council, 
from being successful.' The speaker then adverts to 
one novelty in the proposal to which he refers, the 
fact, namely, that now for the first time the members 

* Speeches, voL ii. p. 568 sqq. 
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of tbe Church of England have recommended that all 
religious denominations shall be allowed to receive public 
money for the teaching of their catechisms and creeds/ 
•This scheme,' he adds, *is based upon the principle of 
voting public money for the teaching of the religious 
creeds of every religious denomination in the country. 
If it does not recognise that principle, it is an unjust 
proposal. Tliere are hut two pinnciples on which you 
can carry on an education system in this country. 
The one is, if you will have a religion, to form your 
plan so as to j>dy for the teaching of all religions ; the 
other iSy to adopt the secular system, and leave religion 
to voluntary effort! He then goes on to discuss the 
difficulties connected with the education of the Roman 
Catholic population. 

'I remember,' he states, ' so long ago as 1836, when 
Mr. Wyse, himself a Roman Catholic, and Mr. Simpson 
of Edinburgh, and others, came down here to enlighten 
us on the subject of education — I remember having in 
my counting house, in Moseley-street, the ministers of 
religion of every denomination, and trying to bring 
them to some sort of agreement on the system of 
education we were then anxious to advocate. I believe 
the insuperable difficulties which then existed have 
even increased now, and have not been in the sUghtest 
degree modified ; and I believe those gentlemen, who 
with the best intentions, have brought forward this 
plan now, will find, before they have pursued it to the 
one-twentieth part of the time and trouble people have 
here given to the education question, that they have 
attempted an impossibihty, and will be compelled to 
turn aside from what they are attempting to do. And 
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if they view education at all as of that paramount 
importance I trust they do, the effect of this well-meant 
effort wiU be to bring many of those gentlemen into 
our ranks, if , as I sincerely hope and trust will be the 
case, wc do nothing in the meantime to repel them 
from joining us.' The speaker then proceeds to refer 
to the history of the American school system, and to 
point out the process by which the advocates of a 
primary or national system in the United States were 
constrained to get rid of dogmatic teaching, and ob- 
serves that the same difficulties arose in Holland, and 
that the same solution was found for them. There is 
not a word in this speech which is not a perpetual 
comment on Mr. Forster's measure, and which does not 
anticipate its failure. 

' If ever there was a time,' says Cobden, * in which 
it was desirable, more than in another, to try and 
separate religious from secular instruction, it is the 
present time. And why % Because we have arrived at 
that period when all tlie world is agreed that secular 
instruction is a good thing for society. There are no 
dissentients now, or if there be, they dare not avow 
themselves. . . . But while we are all united on that, 
can any one who moves in society conceal from himself 
that we are also arrived at a time when we have 
probably more religious discord impending over us 
than in any period of our history ? I do not allude 
to the dissensions between Boman Catholics and Pro- 
testants, — but I think that there is^ at the present 
moment, looming in the distance, and not in the very 
remote distance, a schism of the Church of England 
itself.' 

A a 2 
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After commenting on the inevitable rivalry, bitterness, 
and failure which will ensue from the struggles of the 
various religious bodies, and predicting the end that as in 
America and Holland, Englishmen will be obliged aiter 
a great waste of time to adopt the secular system which 
has been adopted in those countries, the speaker points 
out the process by which existing institutions can be 
utilised* As an advocate of free rate-supported schools 
he has little doubt that these schools will supersede 
those which owe their maintenance to religious zeal, 
and depend in part on the school-fees paid by parents, 
both from their general attractiveness, and for the 
effective way in which they will impart instruction. 
* But,' he adds, ' I have never considered that the school- 
rooms in connexion with existing places of worship, or 
otherwise, would be rendered useless, for I have always 
considered that they might be rented or purchased in 
precisely the same way as Mr. Schwabe (a friend of Mr. 
Cobden, and an active advocate during his life of 
national education) has suggested, they might be 
rented for the week- time and left on Sunday in the 
hands of the congregations. This is merely a matter 
of detail ; but we should be taking a rash leap if we 
had contemplated closing all existing schools, and 
wasting the vast capital invested in bricks and mortar 
for the erection of them/ 

No one can doubt that it is within the power of 
Parliament to appropriate real estate of any kind what- 
ever to public, or indeed to any purpose, due compen- 
sation being made to existing interests. Private pro- 
perty exists by the protection of the State, and by 
this only. It cannot therefore be allowed to exist to 
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the detriment of the State, or in antagonism to recog- 
nised public interests. This is true even of personal 
property, that is— avoiding the jargon of law— por- 
table material upon which human labour has induced a 
market value. Except under very peculiar circum- 
stances, such property, being capable of indefinite pro- 
duction, is not rendered liable to any restrictive opera- 
tions 'on the part of the State, or to involuntary 
alienation from the immediate owner. But if such 
property loses the quality of indefinite extension, it 
may come within the purview of restrictive enactments, 
or be made subject to involuntary alienation. Thus, 
for example, the inhabitants of a besieged town would 
not respect the ownership of com granaries, or permit 
the possessor of quantities of food to withhold them from 
the public, or exact the fullest price which the market 
of want might enable him to demand. The reason is 
obvious. In the case quoted, society is mthin risk of 
dissolution, and private property must be sacrificed 
when the safety of all is imperilled, just as life is in 
the process of defence, and the possessions of individuals 
are for the funds necessary in order to meet the expense 
of defence. Besides, the owner of property who might 
exact the fiillest terms which his situation permitted 
him, would virtually be playing into the hands of the 
enemy against whom the defence was carried on. 
Again, it may be doubted whether a State might not 
and ought not to interfere in order to arrest the 
wanton waste of any important kind of wealth, or to 
prevent any practice which either renders labour un- 
productive, or squanders the products of labour on idlers 
or profligates. 
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But if there ore occasions on which the State can assert 
its rights against personal or moveable estate, it never 
abandons its discretion over land or immovable estate. 
The forcible alienation of land, an article of value 'which 
is not capable of indefinite extension, indeed of any 
extension whatever, when public interests require such 
an alienation, and due compensation is made for its 
market value, is a matter of common occurrence. A 
railway is a public convenience, and the State has not 
hesitated to direct that the private owners of real 
estate must be ejected from their property, should the 
law permit the construction of a public road. There 
have been occasions on which the Legislature has inter- 
fered with the rights of proprietors in order to satisfy 
the necessities of voluntary associations. After the 
schism in the Scotch Establishment, and the secession 
of the Free Church Ministers, and their congregations, 
the proprietors of Scotch estates refused to allow these 
congregations sites for building places of worship. 
But the Legislature interfered, and notwithstanding the 
reclamations of those who insisted, as usual, on the 
peculiar sacredness of landed property, gave the congre- 
gations the power of compulsory purchase, and e con- 
verso subjected the landowners to a compulsory sale. 

But the rights of the State over corporate pro- 
perty, i.e. land assigned in prepetuity to any given 
object, are still stronger, more permanent, more dis- 
cretionary. By the principles of English law, the 
dedication of land in mortmain is a bestowal of 
such land on the public, subject it is true to cer- 
tain trusts, but without power of reversion to the 
original grantor. There have been, or there seem to have 
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been, occasions on which the law has winked at the crea- 
tion of bodies of trustees whose action might secure the 
objects of the dedication, while the property was itself 
exempted from the operation of the Mortmain Law. 
But such colourable evasions would probably break 
down if the Courts of Law were appealed to in 
order to determine their real legal status. The pro- 
perty granted to such uses is national property. If 
the objects to which it is dedicated are mischievous 
or immoral, the grant, though otherwise legal, may 
be avoided. If the object for which the grant was 
made is no longer in existence or no longer possible, 
the State may constitute itself the representative of 
those objects, or as it more frequently does, assign 
the fund to some analogous purpose. It is ridi- 
culous to talk of the discretionary exercise of its 
legal rights on the part of the State as confiscation, 
for when the grant was originally made, the source 
from which the annual revenue comes is ipso facto 
confiscated. If there be any moral guilt in the 
attitude assumed by Parliament towards these cor- 
porate estates, it lies in permitting their private 
confiscation at the hands of persons for whom the 
grant could never by any stretch of reasoning have 
been intended. Thus the funds possessed by the 
great city corporations were granted as charities to 
artisans. The real objects of the overgrown charities 
possessed by such Companies as the Goldsmiths, the 
Merchant Tailors, the Fishmongers, and the like, are 
not the rich people who consume great part of the 
income of these charities in vulgar ostentation, and 
scandalous gluttony, and who are neither goldsmiths 
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nor tailors, nor fishermen, but the artisans who work 
at these several callings and have been simply de- 
frauded of their due. 

This confusion between the rights of the nation, 
and the vested interests of those who enjoy the 
benefits of a particular trust, is nowhere so frequently 
propounded as in the case of the Church. Mr. 
Gladstone has latterly fallen into this error, when he 
painted, and in glowing colours, the diflSculty of grant- 
ing the compensation which must be assigned to the 
Church in the event of its disestablishment, and the 
dangers which might ensue to society if so huge 
an estate were given to a religious organisation. 
Now, in the first place, there is no process by which 
it can be given, in the sense of a gift to a private in- 
dividual. The State has not relinquished its hold on 
the funds of the new Irish Church, or on the com- 
pensation which it made to Maynooth and the Ulster 
Presbyterians. It could not relinquish them without 
committing an act of political suicide. The State 
has taken away the precedence and rank of the 
Irish Establishment. It has granted compensation 
to life interests. It has regranted imder conditions, 
a portion of the former estate of the Establishment, 
to certain trustees. But what it has granted is still 
its own, and must be its own, by the very conditions 
under which a State exists and acts. The State is 
the reversioner to all private property, when pro- 
perty has no representative. It is the absolute 
owner of all corporate property, however fully it may 
permit a dedication of the revenues derivable from 
corporate property to particular ends. 
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The property of the Anglican Church belongs to 
the nation. In the eye of the law, every English- 
man is a member of the National Church. As the 
Church is a creation of the State, in so far as it has 
a political existence, its property, its doctrines, its 
discipline, are all liable to the control or modifica- 
tion of the Legislature in Parliament. A Dissenter 
is as much a Churchman as the most strenuous de- 
fender of the Establishment. The technical definition 
of a dissenter was — a person who was put under 
civil disabilities because he declined to attend the 
worship, or subscribe to the formularies of the Esta- 
blishment. The present definition of a dissenter is — a 
person who is under no civil disabilities because he 
declines to attend a particular kind of worship, and 
subscribe to a particular set of formularies. Except 
for certain trivial purposes, the law ignores dissenters 
and their ministers altogether, as it would ignore 
all religious differences whatever, and all ministers 
of religion, if the Church ceased to be part of the 
mechanism of the State. But whatever property 
the Church, or any of these other sects possessed, 
would still remain the property of the State, and be 
under its control. 

By an absurdity without parallel in law, the trusts 
of the National Church, held by the Ecclesiastical Com- 
mission, are administered by a board, consisting of the 
An;jlican hierarchv and their nominees. There can be 
no greater inconsistency than a trust exercised by 
the cestui que trust; than the fact that a man is 
trustee for himself. The consequence might have 
been anticipated The first act of this Commission 
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was to devote large sums towards the purchase or 
construction of huge mansions for the bishops, under 
the not inappropriate name of palaces, or castles. 
The sustentation fund for the poorer clergy has 
been miserably dwarfed by the extravagant expendi- 
ture on these episcopal residences, and by the swarm 
of harpies who have been allowed to fasten on the 
trust. The estates ought to have been managed by 
a lay commission, and one of the first reforms 
needed, is to reconstruct the organisation of the 
body, with the purpose of assuring the rights of 
the English people in the property of the Church ; of 
protecting this property, in the event of disestablish- 
ment, from the rapine of the landowners, who will 
claim the title wliich was given to the Irish pro- 
prietors ; of inducing some economy in the adminis- 
tration and, I may add, some justice in the distribution 
of the fund. 

When we are therefore listening to harangues about 
the property of the Church, alad the danger that its 
due management may involve to the peace of the na- 
tion, we are simj)ly listening to absurdities. The pro- 
perty is our own, and the danger which we may run 
arises simply from the existence of bigoted and reac- 
tionary persons among us, along with the danger or in- 
convenience to which all civilised communities seem to 
be put at present from the arrogance of a revived 
sacerdotalism. To imagine that that danger arises 
from the possession of property, or will be increased 
by the fact that the laity of a given Chmrch have 
an estate, instead of supporting their religious organ- 
isations by voluntary subscriptions, or by State grants. 
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is a silly fancy of which a few facts might easily 
disabuse us. The Irish Catholic priests are probably, 
as far as real estate goes, the poorest ecclesiastical 
organisation in the world. They are unquestionably 
the most intractable. The pittance which the French 
priests receive from the French Exchequer is miser- 
ably small, but they are, or were, in formidable op- 
position to the existing Government. The Catholic 
clergy of Northern Germany are poor enough, but 
they are tasking the energies of a very effective des- 
potism, to which a phant Parliament is giving the 
colour* of popular action. As a rule, the better off a 
clergy are, provided always they are made to under- 
stand that what is called Church property is the 
estate of the laity, held in trust for religious wor- 
ship, and theological opinion expressed in that worship, 
of which worship and opinion the laity are quite 
as good judges as the clergy are, or can be, the 
clergy are likely to be and remain very tame. In 
brief, the laity is now occupying, if it pleases, exactly 
the same position which Elizabeth and her advisers 
did at the close of the sixteenth century, and to use 
Mr. Fronde's phrase, can as thoroughly *tune their 
pulpits,' as the Virgin Queen did. 

If the property of the Church, then, is the estate 
of the laity, held for definite purposes, of which the 
laity is the judge, what shall be sjiid of those 
numerous school houses which have been in con- 
siderable degree constructed from grants out of im- 
perial taxation. As gifls in mortmain, they are the 
property of the State; as part of the estate of the 
national Church, they are the property of the State; 
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as erected and maintained in part by the pubKc 
taxes, they are the property of the State; as part 
of a compact entered into between the State and the 
religious orders, under which the operations of an im- 
perfect education is carried on, but wliich must be 
brought to an end, because a perfect system of edu- 
cation is needed, but which can never be attained 
under the orginal compact, they are subject to a lien 
of the State. I have often heard zealous clergymen 
say, that had Mr. Forster attempted to appropriate 
the schools for public instruction, and put them 
under boards of regulation, who should be elected, 
and therefore not necessarily clerical, though, of course, 
not necessiirily lay, they would have shut up their 
schools ; and my answer has been. Your schools % What 
schools ? Those schools which are called national, are 
not your joroperty as clergymen. They belong to the 
parishioners, the laity, the nation, the Parliament, 
to every one, yourself included, but yourself included 
only as an individual. There is no title whatever, 
except in your own fancies, by which you can call 
them yours, or in the face of facts vindicate them to 
yourselves. 

The tnie solution of the difficulty which arose in 
connexion with the Education Act, the rural districts, 
the School Boards, and the exigencies of national educa- 
tion, was to have claimed all existing schools which 
were under inspection for the State. The transfer ^ 
would have been facilitated by a perfectly legitimate 
threat, and two fair and reasonable offers. The threat 
was, that as Parliament had seen fit to determine 
the contract between school managers and the edu- 
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cation department, under whicli contract the managers 
undertook to supply education, and the department 
to assist the results of that education by grants, and 
as it had resolved on a thoroughly national system 
of education, to be carried out under a system of 
Boards elected by the ratepayers, and to be examined 
by Government inspectors who should enquire into 
all departments of instruction, except that of religion, 
the school must either, under conditions to be speci- 
fied, be given up to the Board, or all grants must 
cease, and in the interests of the poor, new schools 
must be erected out of the rates. There cannot be 
a doubt as to what eflFect the proposal of such an 
alternative must have had, particularly if, as in all 
fairness it should be, it had been coupled with the 
following offers. 

In the first place the School Board must have 
purchased or paid a rent for the school premises. They 
belong, as I contend, on all grounds to the nation, but 
they belong to it under the conditions of a trust which 
the nation is certainly not willing to repudiate, (I 
mean religious instruction,) imparted to those children 
whose parents willingly receive it for them, and which 
is not examined by the State. Upon the faith that 
such instruction would be given, subscribers have paid 
their money, and though the State may fairly claim 
a lien on the portion which itself bestowed in building 
grants, and to the sustcntation of the institution, it 
would be invidious to demand anytliing back in con- 
sideration of the compact which the State has thought 
proper to break or annul, though of course in the 
interest of the public. 
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Next, the ancient proprietors of the school should 
have the right of reser\'ing the buildings for Sundays, 
and for certmn other definite times, as may be agreed 
on and confirmed by the Education Department, for the 
purpose of giving reUgious instiTiction to such persons 
as voluntarily accept the instruction. Were this con- 
ceded, as Cobden suggested more than twenty-two 
years ago, the last argument against the general super- 
vision of the State over national education would be 
taken away. The State has and can have no quarrel 
with any religious belief which does not violate those 
moral laws on which civil government is founded, or 
which does not claim to be above tlie law — the most 
pernicious antmomianism which can be conceived. Re- 
ligious bodies may define at their own discretion the 
terms of communion with themselves, but they are in 
every well-regulated community debarred from setting 
up their law in antagonism to public law, or from 
controlling civil rights. But within intelligible limits, 
they may proselytise whom they will and teach what 
thev will. Such an arrano;ement as I have indicated 
might satisfy the purposes which Lord Eobert Mon- 
tague had the candour to avow, in a speech which he 
made on Messrs. Dixon and Kichard s motion of May 5, 
1872, and in which he argued that religious tetiching in 
schools is a distinct preventive to political heresy ; the 
religious teaching and the poUtical heresy being of 
course defined by the speaker. 

I have dwelt at length on this topic, partly because, 
during his life, I have conversed over and over again 
with Cobden on the question of national education, and 
derived the advantage of learning his precise views on 
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the subject ; partly because he has left abundant evi- 
dence of his opinions. In the preceding pages I have 
recorded, and I hope recorded faithfully, the conclusions 
which I arrived at under his instruction, and in view of 
the great interests which the subject involves, together 
with the difficulties of detail to wliich it is exposed. 
But I have also dwelt at length on the question, be- 
cause Mr. Forster, in a speech made on May 5, 1872, 
claimed in answer to Mr. Richard, the authority of 
Cobden for his policy in the following passage * : — 

* If my hon. friend (Mr. Richard) will allow me, I 
will read the language of a great statesman, and one 
whom he himself will admit to be a very high authority 
indeed. Mr. Cobden said 

"I will never be a party to any scheme which 
attem|)ts to lay down in an Act of Parliament the 
monstrous, arrogant, and dictatorial doctrine that a 
parish or community shall not, if it pleases, introduce 
the Bible into its schools.^' ^ 

The j^assage occurs in a speech made by Mr. Cobden 
at Manchester f, in support of a system of secular 
education. But when Cobden made this statement, 
it is plain from a previous avowal of his, that he was 
equally averse to a local bill in which it was proposed 
to insert a clause to the effect that in all schools built 
and maintained out of a local rate, * the reading of the 
Holy Scriptures in the authorised version shall be a 
part of the daily instruction of the scholars/ In other 
words, what Cobden wished was to leave the religious 
question entirely out of the Act of Parliament, and Mr. 
Forster must have given, to say the least, a very super- 

* Hansard, Maj 5, 1872. t Speeches, vol. iL p. 599. 
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ficial attention to Cobden s speeches on education, when 
t he claimed him in any particular whatever as a sup- 
porter of the Govemraant Act of 1 8 70. I am willing to 
admit that men of Mr. Cobden's school have constantly 
the satisfaction of exclaiming, with the poet of old, 
sic vos non vobis, but it is rather too much when 
the materials of political action which one mind has 
gathered or constructed are appropriated to purposes 
which would have been utterly repudiated by the 
original collector or builder. It will not be difficult 
to prove my case, not only by the passages already 
referred to, but by others. 

In the speech from which I have already made 
extracts, Cobden reasons as follows * : — ' Another strong 
objection which I have heard from our dissenting 
friends ' (it is important to note the persons with whom 
Cobden is arguing) * has been that the secular system 
is adverse to religious teaching. I cannot tell how to 
account for it, but there seems to be a pertmacious 
resolution to maintain that the teaching people reading, 
writing, arithmetic, grammar, and the rest is inimical 
to religion. Now I have found the most curious refu- 
tation of this doctrine where I have been, in the prac- 
tice of the very parties who have objected to us. I 
remember at Birmingham'!", I found there a preparatory 

* Speeches, vol. ii. p. 577. 

+ Cobden was no doubt alluding to the Edgbastou Proprietary 
School, which is founded on this juinciple. It is not a little remark- 
able that my friend Mr. Sai-gant is at once tlie founder of this school, 
and the Chairman of the Birmingham School Board ; in which latter 
capacity he has severely censured his colleagues for trying to treat 
national education on the principles of the Edgbaston School for the 
wealthy. 
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school built by a joint-stock association, by men of 
every religious denomination. I heard of a clergyman 
sending his son to that school No religion is taught 
there; the building would never have been erected, 
unless by a compromise, which agreed that no religion 
should be taught at that school ; and yet, the very 
parties that object to us for not proposing to give 
religion with secular education, send their sons to 
schools where secular education is separated, avowedly, 
from religious teacliing. Again in Yorkshire, I was 
present at a meeting where a gentleman stoutly main- 
tained that it was impossible to separate religious from 
secular instruction. It was in Huddersfield. And 
another gentleman said, " How can you possibly main- 
tain that doctrine ? You know the Huddersfield Col- 
lege here could not exist a day, unless we consented 
altogether and totally to separate religious from secular 
teaching ; and you know that you send your son to the 
college, and that he never received any religious in- 
struction there." I must say that gentleman was silent 
for the rest of the evening. But I also found that at 
Huddersfield they have in connection with the Me- 
chanic s Institution a very excellent school for young 
children (not for adults), where they may go and enjoy 
the benefits of this institution for a week by subscribing 
3^cZ. They give the smallest doses of instruction, be- 
cause they see the ginshops and such places offer to 
their customers a twopenny or threepenny taste ; and 
so they let the children come in for a week for 3^ci., in 
hopes they will be tempted to repeat the dose, — I think 
a very wise regulation. I find there are htmdreds of 
children in this admirable school ; but that excludes all 

Bb 
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religions teacliiiig. I do not know whether the Bible 
exists in the institution library, but they never touch 
it in the schools, and never use it as a school book for 
teaching religion. And this applies to the schools 
generally connected with the mechanics* institutions in 
Yorksliire, of the Union of which my friend Mr. Baines 
is president ; in these schools there is no religion taught 
or professed to be taught. And therefore in my travels 
I have found that gentlemen offered in their own prac- 
tice the best example of the success of our principle, 
and the best refutation of their o^vn theories.' It is 
difficult hi connexion with this passage, uttered de- 
liberately, with special reference to an objection of the 
dissenting bodies, and illustnited by the most apposite 
facts, to claim Cobden iis an advocate of denominational 
education, of the system which would give secular 
education by the sects, instead of giving secular educa- 
tion by the State. 

I ciui find space for one more quotation only from 
this admirable sj^eech * * Have these gentlemen,' Cobden 
is still addressing his dissenting opponents, *a due 
ap2)reciation of the value of the education which they 
are oj^posing, apart from religious instruction ? I believe 
they must have an adequate idea of the value of secular 
knowledge. I 2)ut it to them, do they not value it iu 
their own cases, and in those of their own families 't I put 
it to a gentleman I met with, one of my strongest oj^po- 
nents, a minister of religion, and he told me, in a party 
of religious men, that '* he valued secular knowledge so 
much that he woidd not give his secular knowledge, 
apart from all religion, in exchange for all the world.** 

* SiKJCchos, vol. ii. p. 581. 
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Well, and if he would not put himself on a par with 
the unenlightened peasant for the whole world, is he 
carrying out the Chiistian doctrine of doing to others 
as he would be done by, if he lightly interposes ob- 
stacles to the acquisition of some portion of that know- 
ledge which he values so highly, by the great mass of 
his poorer fellow countrymen ? I want to susk the 
gentlemen who interpose at all times the question of 
religion as an obstacle to secular teaching, do they or 
do they not consider that knowledge is itself a good 1 
I will say, apart from religion altogether, do they 
consider that Seneca or Cicero were better for their 
knowledge than the common gladiator or peasant of 
their day. But even as a matter of religious import, 
I would ask these gentlemen, do they not think they 
will have a better chance of gaining over the mass 
of the people of this country to some kind of religious 
influence, if they begin by offering to their children, 
and tempting their children to acquire, some kind of 
secular knowledge ? It seems to me, that to argue other- 
wise would contend for this — that ignorance, barbarism, 
vice, dnuikenness, and misery are conducive to Chris- 
tianity, and that the opposite qualities are contrary to 
it I fed that we are in danger of alienating the great 
mass of the 2^<^ople in these manufacturing districts from 
every religious communion^ and even of estranging their 
minds from every principle of Christianity ^ ifive allow 
this unseemly exhibition to go on — of men squabbling 
for their distinctive tenets of religion, and making that 
a bone of contention and a means of depriving Hie moLSs 
of the people of that knowledge which is necessary for 
them to gain their daily bread, or preserve themselves in 

respectability.^ 

Bb 2 
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It is unnecessary that I should make further quo- 
tations from my friend's speeches on this important 
and engrossing subject. It will, I think, be clear from 
what I have already selected that Cobden may feirly be 
called the author of that programme which has been 
assumed gradually by the Binningham £ducation 
League, and which insists on a division of the labour 
of eduaition between the minister of religion and the 
schoolmaster. I yield to no one, and I am here speak- 
ing Cobden 8 mind as well as my own convictions, in 
my reverence for Christianity. I believe it to be at 
once the foundation and the guarantee of modem civi- 
lisation, and that, rightly interpreted, its moral and 
social doctrines are the best corrective to those nu- 
merous barbarisms and wrongs which disfigure modem 
society. But the teaching of religion must be in the 
home, in the relation of minister and congregation, 
in the self-denying exertions of those who strive to 
reclaim the fallen, to enlighten the ignorant, to 
strengthen the weak, and in the consistent example 
of high-minded, generous, and devoted men. It cannot 
and will not be taught in a form, and by lesson learnt 
by rote. 

Tliere are yet three points in connection with this 
subject which I must briefly dwell upon. In the first 
place, it cannot be denied that the principal interest 
felt by politicians in the inculcation of what they call 
religious teaching, is the political value of the lesson. 
State Churches and State Churchmen advocate ac- 
quiescence in existing facts, for an Established Chiu-ch 
is necessarily conservative, even if the watch-dog did 
not bark on behalf of lus chain and dish. Sometimes 
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this feeling is avowed. It is always understood. As 
long as the children of the poor are taught by or through 
the clergy of the Establishment, some guarantee is given 
that their minds will be influenced as &r as possible in 
favour of existing institutions, * I care very little/ said 
an old-fashioned Tory of my acquaintance to me some 
time ago, * for Church opinions, or for the Church itself, 
apart from their political uses, but I support both, for 
I believe that the pai'son and the devil are the cheapest 
policemen/ How long such a scheme for State re- 
ligion will be found enduring, I shall not pretend to 
anticipate. 

Another is the question of Bible reading in schools. 
It is said to be a gross affront on the code of Christen- 
dom that the Legislature should be invited to exclude 
the Bible from the schoolmaster's routine, or that men 
professing respect to religion should be found to en- 
dorse such a policy, or even conceive it possible. But 
the objection is based on a confusion. It is not seen> 
perhaps will not be seen, that the Bible occupies two 
positions. There is one with which we cannot be too 
familiar. This book contains the tenderest pictures of 
human affection, of patience, of lofty self-abnegation. 
It narrates a thousand tales of the most romantic in- 
terest, all the more attractive because they deal with 
the life and the customs of a race which is quite imlike 
our general experience. It assists the minds of those 
who live in a temperate but chill climate, to realise the 
vision of the glorious East, its intense light, its deep 
shade, its parched deserts, its fertile valleys, the palm 
groves of its plains, and the cedars of its moimtaina It 
contains the maxims of the most exalted morality con- 
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ceivable, exhibited under the most winning form, in the 
person of a perfect bnt suffering Being, for it roufies 
thereby the keenest emotions of reverence and pify, 
the two most purifying passions which man's heart can 
entertain, because tliey lift him most wholly out of 
himself It possesses the most gorgeous and stirring 
poetry, which speaks at once to the deepest sympathies 
of nature and to the liighest flights of imagination. It 
contains even the wisest maxims of practical states- 
mansliip, for, as late writers have truly affirmed, the 
prophets of Judah and Israel were among the greatest 
sages whom mankind has seen, and by w-hom it has 
profited. To repudiate Bible reading, is to shut up one 
of the grandest pages of that great book in which the 
noblest human thoughts have been enshrined, and the 
best, the kindliest, the most generous human actions 
have originated. 

But there is another view of the subject. This book 
has been the occasic^n of the bitterest feuds. It has 
roused more malignant passions than any volume w^hich 
has ever been put into the hands of man. The con- 
troversies which it has excited have been more ferocious 
and more bloody than any crimes which ancient civilisa- 
tion witnessed, under tlie excitement of a concentrated 
political faction. It has turned men, especially Church- 
men, into fiends. Under the influence of it they have 
invented and inflicted tortures, the atrocity of which is 
without parallel, have perpetrated cnielties of which 
savages woidd not have dreamed. It has ministered to 
the most aggressive and to the meanest human passions, 
to irrationjd intolerance, an<l to irrational pride. It is 
that to which men have appealed when they wished to 
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inculcate some barbarous fetish : it is that to which 
men have appealed when they wished to defend some 
diabolical crime. It has originated a Torquemada, a 
Borgia, a Leo X. It has justified a Hobbes, a Hume, 
a Voltaire. It is no marvel that, foreseeing the ruin of 
noble institutions, and the reaction of ignoble sensuality, 
Sclden, with more bitterness of spirit than might have 
been expected from so calm and indifferent an intellect^ 
said, * Those two words, " search the scriptures," have 
undone the world.' Considering the man, the times, 
«ind the subject, there is, I think, no sadder utterance to 
be found in the whole range of those words which have 
l^een spoken with a meaning. 

There is no difficulty in explaining the apparent con- 
tradiction. It consists in the difference between the 
personal and the professional study of Scripture. The 
man who reads the Bible for its own sake wishes to 
inform his own mind; the man who reads it for the 
purposes of controversy wishes to control the minds of 
others. To win influence and power, to gratify ambition 
in secular matters, men w^ill exhibit prodigious energies, 
energies at which those who pursue unselfish ends with 
calmer passions must wonder. But when, in aid of 
similar purposes, men allow themselves to insist on 
their own interpretation of a mysterious power, whose 
authority is irresistible, and whose sentence is un- 
changeable, and can persuade their fellow -men that 
they can wield the judgment of God, the self-assertions 
of the ancient sorcerer are not nearly so gigantic, so 
demoralising, and so terrible as those of the priest. 
Judged by the light which history affords us, the pre- 
tensions of the Roman See are the most audacious 
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imposture ever jxilined upon men, a mere fiuragp of 
improbable and impossible lies. But it is, simplj as a 
social force, the strongest power in existence, because it 
plays uj>on illimitable fears. To those who know its 
origin, the Anglican Church was the timid slave of 
what is now an exploded system of statecraft. It is at 
present aping the autliority, mimicking the tricks, and 
affecting tlie terrora of Rome, though many of its pre- 
tensions are checked l)y the scorn with which its rival 
and exemplar treats the claims of a rebellions pupil. 
It is no wonder then that they who wisli for peace, 
and believe hi Christianity, say, Leave the Bible to the 
home, to the individual, to the voluntary interpreter, 
and the voluntary pupil, and give no authority to the 
professional pei'son to insist on his interpretation, and 
couple that interpretation with his anathemas. Liet us 
have rest, that we may work out the great problems of 
social duty. 

In the third place, a great public interest cannot be 
determined by a coni2)romiso. The prescience of Colxlen 
insisted on a sclieme of national education which differs 
totiilly from the 2)itiful compromise which is contained 
in Mr. Forstor's Act, and which sciolists laud as a con- 
summate example of political genius. The danger is 
innuinent, and it cannot be avoided by deferrmg to the 
professional interests of an established clergy, which is 
eagur to maintain ascendancy, which attempts to justify 
its raisoii iVrtre, and which allies itself blindly to pro- 
tected interests. I do not believe that the next English 
revolution will be violent. The dissatisfied forces of 
society have been too long schooled to attempt the 
excesses of a Jacquerie. But the i-evolution will be 
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thorough, and may be founded on social heresies as 
destructive as those of violence are. The risk is that 
stereotyped opinions may exercise hereafter a social des- 
potism, because the folly of privilege refuses discontent 
a hearing. Nero, we are told, fiddled while Eome was 
burning, and we quote the blindness of the Claudian 
despot as an example of supine indifference to menace. 
But in our day statesmen may live in a fool's paradise, 
and come to the knowledge of the facts only when they 
and theirs are wholly ostracised. 

'Incedis per igncs 
Suppositos cineri doloso.* 

It remains that- I should say a few words on the 
attitude which Cobdon took towards the higher 
culture. It is commonly supposed that he spoke and 
felt contemptuously about such learning as is acquired 
in the old Universities, and persons like Messrs. Seeley 
and Matthew Arnold have been pleased to comment 
on his supposed Philistinism. Now not to linger on 
the question whether minds can really be great, and 
competent to form a just estimate of social forces and 
social obligations, without some tincture of the higher 
culture, and thereupon a true appreciation of the place 
which taste and refinement have in the machinery of 
civilisation, nothing can be more erroneous than the 
opinion that Cobden looked down upon the higher 
education. The circumstances of his early life pre- 
cluded him from obtaining that kind of culture which 
requires considerable outlay, and a prolonged course 
of teaching. . He was the son of impoverished gentle- 
folks, who had a large family, and very scanty means, 
and he was therefore sent early into the world to gain 
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his living. But if tliere ever was a man who could 
ho cited as an instance of what is called self-help or 
self-culture — two worJs by the way which never should 
have been accepted in the English language, — ^by which 
I mean progress in abundant and various knowledge 
under the greatest disadvantages, no person could 
more fairlv claim to be well educated than Cobden 
was. For examjJe, few liistorical monographs have 
higher merits, Iwth for clearness, precision, and pro- 
fundity than Coklen's Tnict, ' 1793 and 1853/ 'There 
has been,' Cobden s;^id *, * a good deal of talk about the 
advantaws or disadvantaOTs of .classiciil education. I 
am a givat advocate of culture of every kind, and I 
say where you can find men who in addition to pro- 
found classical learning, like (instancing some of his 
friends), have a vast knowledge of modem affiiirs, and 
who as well as scholars, are at the same time thinkerSp 
these men I acknowledge to have a vast superiority 
over me, and T bow to these men with reverence for these 
superior advantages/ This is not the language of a 
Philistine, of a person wlio affects to despise the *men 
of the cloister/ of one who collects all literary men 
midor tlie generic term of ' prigs,' and who holds up 
to the scorn of well-born and wciilthy bumpkins, those 
who believe that culture and reason have their place 
in the economy of society. 

Wliat Cobden complained of, and with justice, is 
best expressed in his own words. * To bring young 
men from college with no knowledge of the country 
wherc the great di'ama of modern political and natiomd 
life is being worked out — who are totally ignorant 

* Sec Si)ccchc8, vol. ii. p. 364. 
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of countries like America, but who for good or evil 
are exercising and will exercise more influence in this 
country than any other persons — to take young men, 
destitute of knowledge about countries like tliat — their 
geography, their modern history, and their resources — 
and to place them in responsible positions in the 
government of this country, — I say it is imperilling 
your best interests, and every earnest remonstrance 
that can be made against such a state of education 
ought to bo made by every public man wlio values 
the future welfare of his country.' 

Nothing can be more ridiculous than an education 
which leaves out of its programme all knowledge of 
those events and places which are marked by the 
history of the last seventeen centuries, to concentrate 
all attention on the fortunes of Greece and Rome, and 
to have no knowledge of the affairs of modem Europe 
and the New World. I am myself convinced, that as 
a means of mental culture, nothing can be found which 
is superior to accurate training in the grammar and 
literature of the two great nations of antiquity. I 
trust that the time is far distant when they will be 
superseded by the gossip of physical science, or by a 
superficial acquaintance with either the French or 
German languages. It is something to know a little 
accurately, even though the pains given to the ac- 
quisition seem disproportionately large, and the interest 
in the subject treated appears remote and even anti- 
quarian. But to stop at this knowledge is to mistake 
the instrument of instruction for knowledge, to till 
the mind wthout giving it the means of bearing a croj). 
The value of such a training as I advise, and as far 
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as I can, support, lies in the general aptitude which 
it gives for other knowledge. No person who has had 
experience in cxaminhig the acquirements of a great 
public scliool, or the larger field of induction supplied 
by the socalled Oxford Local Examinations, can fail 
of concluding that the boys who show most knowledge 
of Latin and Greek and mathematics, the two prin- 
cipal instruments of mental culture, are equally pro- 
licieut in modem languages, geography, and history, 
and that taken as an average, they beat those youths 
who have been stinted to what is called an English edu- 
cation even in their own subjects. They who get their 
foundation broad and solid have far greater facilities 
in building upon it. 

Cob<len of C(^urse was referring to the ordinary 
young gentleman who gets into Parliament, because 
his father is ricli and has lociU influence, and who has 
gone through the course of idleness miscalled education 
at Eton or Harrow, and Oxf^jrd or Cambridge, leaving, 
in many cases, the school with far too little knowledge 
for the purpose of i>btaining a common degree at the 
University. It is not that these young men know 
Classics and nothing else, the fact is tliat they very 
frequently know nothing whatever, and as far as ac- 
quaintance with loarnhig goes would have been none 
the worse off if tliey had never gone to school or college 
at all. The authorities of these jJaces of education 
are gi'eatly to blame because they do not insist on 
the same conditions of genend knowledge for the 
wealthier classes of society, which they very properly 
exact from those who constitute their candidates for 
Local Examinations. But the fault lies deeper than in 
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the rulers of schools and colleges. It comes from the 
sordid worship of wealth, which is so eminently cha- 
racteristic of this country, and at the present time 
in particular, for it seems that in this generation 
letters have reached their lowest degradation. 

There is no country in the world where the edu- 
cated classes occupy so inferior a position as they do 
in England. At the present time there is hardly any 
author of repute in the House of Commons, hardly 
any person who shows evidence of having gone beyond 
ordinary school learning. In other countries, in 
France, Germany, the United States, men of letters 
are statesmen and diplomatists. We take our adminis- 
trators and our ambassadors from the Montagues and 
the Capulets of politics and from them only. If a man 
of literary reputation appears before an English con- 
stituency, it is frequently the case that what ought 
to have been a recommendation to him is turned to a 
disadvantage, or if it be in any way appreciated, it 
is of little value when contrasted with the fortune or 
equipage of some rich boor, or of some successfid trader. 
Men of letters in England have to thank themselves in 
some degree for the place in which they find them- 
selves. They either stand aloof from the great in- 
terests of social life, or canvas for some quiet office, or 
ally themselves with those mean interests whose pre- 
tensions they could easily strip off and expose, and to 
which for the highest good of society, they should 
constitute a counterpoise. But if there ever was a 
time in which men who are competent for the 
function, should undertake the duty of interpreting 
those rivalries which are always so serious, and ob- 
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viating that collision of interests which is always & 
menacing, it is the present, when English society i 
gathering into two camps, the one growing every da; 
more wealthy, more contemptuous, more harsh, mor 
vulgar ; the other becoming conscious of its powei 
more minatory in its language, and more convinces 
that it cannot get justice except by ostracising it 
riviJ. 
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Baker (Sir Samuel W.)— Work* by Sir Samuel Baker, 

M.A., F.R.G.S. :— 

THE ALBERT N'YANZA Great Basin of the Nile, and Explora- 
tion of the Nile Sources. Third and Cheaper Edition. Maps and 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 6/. 

" Bruce won the source of the Blue Nile; Speke and Grant won the 
Victoria source of the great White Nile; and I have been permitted^ to 
succeed in completing the Nile Sourca by the diseovery of the great 
reservoir of the equatorial waters^ the Albert N^yanta^ from which the 
river issues as the entire White Nile^ — Preface. **As a Macaulay 
arose among the historians ^^ says the Reader, ^so a Baker has arisen 
among the explorers,^'* ** Charmingly written;^* says the Spectator, 
**fullf as might be expected^ of incident^ and free ftwn that wearisome 
reiteration of usdess facts which is the drawbaek to almost all books of 
African travel ^ 

THE NILE TRIBUTARIES OF ABYSSINIA, and the Sword 
Hunters of the Hamran Arabs. With Maps and lUnstnitions. 
Fourth and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8fa 6ib 
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Th€se letters are the exact account oj a ladys experience of the brighter 
and less practical side of colonization. They record the expeditions^ ad" 
ventures, and emergeftcies dii'ersifying the daily life of the wife of a New 
Zealand sheepfarmer ; and, as each was written while the noz'elty and 
excitement of the scenes it describes were fresh upon her, they may succeed 
in giving here in England an adequate impression of the delight and fret" 
dom oJ an existence so far removed from our own highly-wrought civiliza' 
tion, ** IVe have never read a more truthful or a pleasanter little book.^'' — 
Athen^um. 

Bernard, St. — See Morison. 

Blanford (W. T.)— geology and zoology of 

ABYSSINIA. By \V. T. Blanford. 8vo. 2Ij. 

This work contains an account of the Geological and Zoological 
Observations made by the author in Abyssinia, when accompanying the 
British Army on its march to Magdala and back in 1868, and during a 
short Jourttey in Northern Abyssinia, after the departure of the troops. 
Parti, Personal Narrative; Part IJ, Geology; Pari III, Zoology, 
With Coloured Illustrations and Geological Map, ** The result of his 
labours, the Academy says, "is an important contribution to the 
natural history of the country.** 

Bryce. — ^THE holy ROMAN empire. By James Bryce, 
D.C.L., Regius Professor of Ciril Law, Oxford. New and Re- 
vised Edition. Crown 8vo. 7/. (>d. 

The object of this treatise is fwt so much to give a narrative history of 
the countries included in the Roma fuf' Germanic Empire — Italy during the 
Middle Ages, Germany from theninth century to the nineteenth — as to describe 
the Holy Empire itself <u an institution or system^ the wonderful offspring 
of a body of beliefs and traditions xohich have almost wholly passed away 
from the world. To make such a description intdligiSfe it has appeared 
best to give the book the form rather of a narrative than of a dissertation ; 
and to combine with an exposition of what may be called the theory of the 
Empire an outline 0/ the political history of Germany, as wdl cu some 
notice of the affairs ofmedierval Italy. Nothing else so directly linked the 
old world to the new as the Roman Empire, which exercised over the minds of 
nun an influcftce such as its material strength could never have ccmmanded. 
It is of this influence, and the eausa thed gave it polifer, that the present 
work is designed to treat, " // exaeHy supplies a vtant : it affords a key 
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to much which men read of in their books as isolated /acts^ but of which they 
have hitherto had no connected exposition set before them. We knew of no 
writer who has so thoroughly grasped the real nature of the medUtwd 
Empire^ and its relations alike to earlier and to later times" — SATURDAY 
Review. 

Burke (Edmund).— 5^^ Morley (John). 

Cameos from English History— ^<vYonge (Miss). 

Chatterton.—iVir Wilson (Daniel). 

Cooper. — ATHENiE CANTABRIGIENSES. By Charlbs 
Henry Cooper, F.S.A., and Thompson Cooper, F.S.A. 
VoL I. 8vo., 1500—85, i8j. ; Vol. II., 1586— 1609, i&r. 

This elaborate work^ which is dedicated by permission to Lord Macaulay^ 
contains lives of the eminent men sent forth by Cambridge^ after iJU 
fashion of Anthony d Wood^ in his famous " Athena Oxonienses,** 

Cox (G. v., M.A.) — RECOLLECTIONS OF OXFORD. 
By G. V. Cox, M.A., New College, late Esquire Bedel and 
Coroner in the University of Oxford. Cheaper Edition, Crown 8vo. 

es, 

**An amusing farrago of anecdote, and will pleasantly recall in many 
a country parsonage the manory of youthful days," — Times. ** Those 
who wish to make acquaintance with the Oxford of their grandfathers^ 
and to keep up the intercourse with Alma Mater during their father^ s time^ 
even to the latest novelties in fashion or learning of the present day, will do 
well to procure this pleasant, unpretending little volume, " — Atlas. 

** Daily News."— the daily news correspond- 
ence of the War between Germany and France, 1870 — i. Edited 
with Notes and Comments. New Edition. Complete in One 
Volume. With Maps and Plans. Crown 8vo. dx. 

This Correspondence has been translated into German. In a Preface 
the Editor says: — 

** Among thevarwus pictures, recitals, and descriptions which home 
appeared, both of our gloriously ended national war as a whole, and of its 
tnfcral episodes^ vit think that in laying before the German public^ through 
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a translation, the following War Letters which appeared first in />4/ DAILY 
News, and were afterwards published collectively, we are offering them a 
picture of the events of the war of a quite peculiar character. These com- 
munications have the advantage of being at once entertaining and instrue- 
tive, free from every romantic embellishment, and nevertheless written 
in a vein intelligible and not fatiguing to the general reader. The writers 
linger over events, and do not disdain to surround the great and heroic 
war-pictures with arabesques, gay and grave, taken from camp-life and 
the life of tlu inhabitants of the occupied territory. A fecUure which 
distinguishes these Letters from all other delineations of the war is thcU they 
do net proceed from a single pen, but were written from the camps of both 
belligerents y " These notes and comments,^* according to the SATURDAY 
Review, " are in reality a very well executed and continuous history" 

Dilke.— GREATER BRITAIN. A Record of Travel in English- 
speaking Countries during 1866-7. (America, Australia, India.) 
By Sir Charles Wentworth Dilke, M.P. Sixth Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 6s, .1^1. 

" Mr. Dilke,'' says the Saturday Review, " has written a book which 
is probably as well 7uorth reading as any book of the same aims and 
character that rc'cr was written. Its merits are that it is written in a 
lively and agreeable style, that it implies a great deal of physical plucky 
that no page of it fails to show an acute and highly intelligent observer, 
that it stimulates the imagination as well as the judgment of the reader, 
and that^ it is on perhaps the most interesting subject that can attract an 
Englishman who cares about his country," *^ Many of the subjects dis' 
cussed in these pages," says the Daily News, "are of the widest interest, 
and such as no man who cares for the future of his race and of the world 
can afford to treat with indifference. * 

Diirer (Albrecht).— HISTORY OF THE LIFE OF AL- 

BRECHT DURER, of Niimberg. With a Translation of hii 
Letters and Journal, and some account of his Works. By Mrs. 
Charles Heaton. Royal 8vo. bevcUcd boards, extra gUt 3IJ. 6d. 

This work contains about Thirty Illustrations, ten of which are produce 
fy tki Autotype {carbon) process, and are printed in permanent tints 
Cundall and Fleming, under licence from the Autotype Com- 
the rest are Photographs and WoodcuU. 
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Elliott.— LIFE OF HENRY VENN ELLIOTT, of Brighton. 
By JosiAH Bateman, M.A., Author of ** life of Daniel Wilson, 
Bishop of Calcutta," &c. With Portrait, engraved by Jeens. 
Extra fcap. 8vo. Third and Cheaper Edition, with Appendix. 6j. 

"yf very charming pUc€ of rdigums biography; no one can read it 
without both pleasure and profit,'' ^^Kllis^ QUARTERLY REVIEW. 

European History, Narrated in a Series of Historical 
Selections from the best Authorities. Edited and arranged by 
E. M. Sewell and C. M. Yonge. First Series, crown 8vo. 6f. ; 
Second Series, 10S8-1228, crown 8vo. 6x. Second Edition. 

'" When young children have acquired the cutlina of history from abridge 
ments and catechisms, and it becomes desirable to give a more enlarged 
view of the subject^ in order to render it really useful and interesting, a 
difficulty oflen arises as to the choice of books. Two courses are open, either 
to take a genercd and consequently dry history of facts, such cu RusseW^s 
Modem Europe, or to choose some work treating of a particular period or 
subject, such as the works of Macaulay and Froude. The former course 
usually renders history uninteresting ; the latter is unsatisfactory, because 
it is not sufficiently comprehensive. To remedy this difficulty, selections^ 
continuous and chronological, have in the present volume been taken from 
the larger works of Freeman, Milman, Palgrave, Lingard, Hume, and 
others, which may serve as distinct landmarks of historical reading, 
" We know of scarcdy anything,'' says the Guardian, of this volume, 
"vjhich is so likdy to raise to a higher levd the average standard of En^ish 
education." 

Fairfax (Lord).— a life of the great lord fair- 

FAX, Commander-in-Chief of the Army of the Parliament of 
England. By Clements R. Markham, F.S.A. With Portraits, 
Maps, Plans, and Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 161. 

A^ full Life of the great Parliamentary Commander hcu appeared ; 
and it is here sought to produce one — based upon careful research in con* 
temporary records and upon family and other documents, ** Highly 
useful to the careful student of the History of the Civil War, . . . 
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bablv as a military chronicle Mr, Markham^s book is om oj the most full 
ana accurate that we possess about the Civil War" — FORTNIGHTLY 
Review. 

Faraday.— MICHAEL FARADAY. By J. H. Gladstone, 
Ph.D., F.R.S. Second Edition, with Portrait engraved by Jkens 
from a photograph by J. Watkins. Crown 8vo. \s. (id. 

Contents :— /. The Story of his Life, II, Study of his Character, 
III. Pruits of his Experience. IV. His Method of Working, V, The 
Value of his Discoveries. — Supplementary Portraits, Appendices : — List 
of Honorary Pellowships, etc. 

* * Faraday needed a popular biography. A man so simple and so pure^ 
as Zi'L'll as so strong in intellect^ so absolutely\devoted to science for its own 
sake alone, so utterly indifferent to wealth and social distinction^ so keen 
in his appreciation of the hard facts of sensation^ and yet so permeated with 
a sense of the sitpra-sensual and spiritual^ ought to be widely and familiarly 
knoivn to the world at large; and Dr, Gladstones book is excellently 
adapted to this result." — Guardian. \ 

Field (E. W.)— EDWIN WILKINS FIELD. A Memorirf 
Sketch. By Thomas Sadler, Ph. D. With a Portrait Crown 
8vo. 4/. 6d, 

Mr, Field was well known during his life-time not only as an eminent 
lawyer and a strenuous and successful advocate of law reform^ but, both 
in England and America, as a man of wide and thorough culture, varieet 
tastes, large-heartedness, and lofty aims. His sudden death was looked 
upon as a public loss, and it is expected that this brief Memoir will be 
acceptable to a large number besides the many friends at whose request 
it has been written. 

Forbes.— LIFE and letters of james david 

FORBES, F.R.S., late Principal of the United College in the 
University of St. Andrews. By J. C. Shairp, LL.D., Principal 
jof the United College in the University of St Andrews ; P. G. 
Tait, M.A., Professor of Natural Philosophy in the Universitj 
of Edinburgh; and A. Adams-Reilly, F.R.G.S. 8vo. with 
Portraits, Map, and Illustrations, its. 
*^Not only a biography that all should read, but a scientific treatise^ 

without which the shelves of no physicists library can be deemed com* 

^A "—Standard. 
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Freeman. — Works by Edwa&d a. Freeman, M.A., D.C.I* s— 

**That special power over a subject which conscienHous and paHaU 
raearch can only achieve^ a strong grasp of facts ^ a true mastery over 
detail^ with a clear and manly style — all these qualities Join to maJke 
the Historian of the Conquest conspicuous in the i$Udlectual arena^ — 
Academy. 

HISTORY OF FEDERAL GOVERNMENT, from the Foun- 
dation of the Achaian League to the Disruption of the United 
States. VoL L General Introduction. History of the Greek 
Federations. 8vo. 2ix. 

Mr, Freeman^s aim, in this elaborate and valuable work^ is not so 
much to ducuss the abstrcut nature of Federal Government, as to exhibit 
its actual working in ages and countries widely removed fivm one anoth^Tm 
Four Federal Commonzoealths stand out, in four different ages of the worlds 
as commanding above all others the attention of students of political history ^ 
viM, the Achaian League, the Swiss Cantons, the United Provinces, the 
United States. The first volume, besides containing a General Introduce 
tion, treats of the first of these. In writing this vidume the cuUhor has. 
endeavoured to combine a text which may be instructive and interesting ta 
any thoughtful reader, whether specially learned or not, with notes which 
may satisfy the requirements of the most exacting scholar, ** The task 
Mr, Freeman has undertahen," the SATURDAY Review joyj, **is one 
of great magnitude and importatue. It is also a task of an almost 
entirely novel character. No other work professing to give the history of 
a political principle occurs to us, except the slight contributions to the 
history of representative goz'crnment that is contained in a course of 
M, Guizot^ s lectures , , . . The history of tfie development of a principle 
is at least as important as the history of a dynasty, or of a race,** 

OLD ENGLISH HISTORV. \\\\h Fwe Coloured Maps, Second 
Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo., half-bound, dr. 

** Its object," the Preface says, "is to show that clear ^ cucurate, and 
sciefttific vieivs of history, or indeed of any subject, may be easily given to 
children from the very first, , , , I have throughout striven to connect the 
history of England with the general history of civilized Europe, and I have 
especially tried to make the book serve as an incentive to a more cucurate 
study of historic geography. " The rapid sale of the first edition and the 
universal approval with which the loork has been received prove the correct" 
ness of the authof's notions, and show that for such a book there was ample 
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Freeman (E. ^.)^continu€d, 

room. The work is suiUd not only Tor children^ but will serve as an 
excellent text-book for older students^ a clear attd faithful summary of the 
history of the period for those who wish to revive their historical know- 
ledge^ and a book full of charms for the genial reader. The work is 
preceded by a complete chronological Table, and appended is an exhaustive 
and useful Index. In the present edition tfie whole has been carefully revised, 
and such improvements as suggested themselves have been introduced. 
" The book indeed is full oj ifutruction and interest to students of all 
ages, and he must be a well-in/ormed man indeed who will not rise from 
its perusal with clearer and mtre accurate ideas of a too much neglected 
portion of English history." — Spectator, 

HISTORY OF THE CATHEDRAL CHURCH OF WELLS, 
as illustrating the History of the Cathedral Churches of the Old 
Foundation. Crown 8vo. y, 6d. 

** / have here," the atUhor says, "tried to treat the history of the 
Church of Wells as a contribution to the getieral history of the Church 
and Kingdom of England, and specially to the history of Cathedral 
Churches of tfu Old Foundation. . . . / wish to point out the general 
principles of the original founders as the model to which the Old Foun^ 
dations should be brought back, and the New Foundations reformed after 
their pattern." ** The history assumes in Mr. Freeman* s hands a signi' 
ficance, and, we may add, a practical value as suggestive of what a cathe* 
draJ ought to be, which make it well worthy of mention." — SPECTATOR. 

HISTORICAL ESSAYS. Second Edition. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

The principle on which these Essays fiave been chosen is that 
of selecting papers which refer to comparatively modem times, or, at 
least, to tfu existing states and nations of Europe, By a sort of accident 
a number of the pieces chosen have thrown themselves into something like 
a continuous series bearing on the historical causes of the qrecU events of 
1870 — 71. Notes have been added whenever they seemed to be called for ; 
and whenever he could gain in accuracy of statemtnt or in force or clear" 
ness of expression, the author has freely changed, added to, or left out, 
what he originally wrote. To many of the Essays has been added a short 
note of the circumstances under which they were written. It is needless to 
say that any product of Mr. Freeman's pen is worthy of attentive perusal ; 
and it is believed that the contents of this volume will throw light on 
severed subjects of great historical importance and the widest interest. 
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Freeman (E. A.) — amUmud, 

71kg fdLntnng is a list of the subjects : — I. 7%t Mythical astd RimtasUic 
Rianmts in Early Engl'uk History ; 2. The Contimmity of Es^isk 
Ifittory ; 3. TTu Rdatiams between tkt Crmens of En^lattd and Scotland ; 
4. Saint Thomas of Canterbury and his Biographers; 5. The Reign o^ 
Edward the Third; 6. The Holy Romum Empire; 7. The Franhs astd 
theCauls; 8. 7he Early Sieges of Paru ; 9. Frederick th£ Fis-si^ Kissg 
oj Italy ; 10. The Emperor Frederick the Second ; 1 1. Chasrles the Bold ; 
12. Presidential Governments ** He never touches a question without 
adding to our comprehension of it, without leaving the impression ef am 
am-ble knoudedge, a righteous purpose, a clear and pcwkrful under^ 
standing."— Sat vtLD AY Revikw. 

A SECOND SERIES OF HISTORICAL ESSAYS. Svo. 
los, 6d. 

These Essays chiefly relate to earlier periods of history than those 
which were dealt with in the former zndume — to the times commonly knozcn 
as ' ' Ancient " or ** Classical. " All the papers have been carrfully reznsed, 
and the author has found himself able to do very much in the way of 
improving and simplifying the style. The Essays are: — ** Ancient 
Greece andMediaval Italy ; " " Mr. Gladstonds Homer astd the Homeric 
A^:^ ** The Historians of Athens:" '* 7^ Athenian Democracy :** 
** AUxmnder the Grea* :"" *^ Greece during the Macedonian Period:^ 
**Mommsen's History of Rome:'' ''Lucius Cornelius Sulla:" ** The 
Flavian Casars. 



>> 



THE GROWTH OF THE ENGLISH CONSTITUTION 
FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES. Crown 8to. 5/. Second 
Edition, revised. 

The three Chapters oJ which this work consists are an expansion of two 
Lectures delivered by Mr. Freeman ; appended are copious notes^ the whole 
book forming a graphic and interesting sketch of the history of the British 
Constitution, from an original point of ziew. The author shows that the 
characteristic elements of the British Constitution are common to the whole 
of the Aryan nations. His ''object has been to show that the earliest 
institutions of England and of other Teutonic lands are not mere matters 
OJ curious spKulation^ but matters closdy contiected with our present politi- 
cal being. I wish to shoiv'' he says, "that, in many things, our earliest 
institutions come mori nearly home to us, and that they have more in common 
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Freeman (E, A.) — continued. 

with our present political state, than the institutions of intermediate ages 
which at first sight seem to have much more in common with our own.** 
He attempts to shew that ^^ freedom is everywhere older than bondage,** 
** toleration than intolerance.** 

THE UNITY OF HISTORY. The "Rede" Lecture 
delivered in the Senate House, before the University of Cam- 
bridge, on Friday, May 24th, 1872. Crown 8vo. 2s. 

GENERAL SKETCH OF EUROPEAN HISTORY. Being 
Vol. I. of a Historical Course for Schools edited by E. A, 
Freeman. i8mo. 3^. 6d, Second Edition. 

The present volume is meant to be introductory to the whole course. It 
is intended to give, as its name implies^ a general sketch of the history of 
the civilized loorld^ that is f of Europe, and of the lands which have drawn 
their civilization from Europe. Its object is to trace out the general rela- 
tions of different periods and different countries to one another, without 
going minutely into the affairs of any partiadar country. This is an 
object of the first importance, for, without clear notions of general history, 
the history of particular countries can nei'cr be rightly understood. The 
narrative extends from the earliest movements of the Aryan peoples, down 
to the latest events both on the Eastern and Western Continents. The 
book consists of sez'enteen moderately sized chapters, each chapter being 
divided into a number of short numbered paragraphs, each with a title 
prefixed clearly indicative of the subject of the paragraph. ** It supplies 
the great want of a good foundation for historical teaching. The scheme 
is an excellent one, and this instalment has been executed in a way that 
promises much for the volumes that are yet to appear** — EDUCATIONAL 
Times. 

Galileo.— THE private life of GALILEO. Compaed 
principally from his Correspondence and that of his eldest 
daughter, Sister Maria Celeste, Nun in the Franciscan Convent of 
S. Matthew in Arcetrl With Portrait. Crown 8vo. is. 6d, 

It has been the endeavour oj the compiler to place before the reader a 
plain, ungarbled statement of facts ; and, as a means to this end, to allow 
Galileo, his friends, andhis judges to speak for themselves as far as possibU, 
All the best authorities have been nmde use of, and all the materials which 
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exist /of a biography havt been in this volume put into a symmetrical form. 
The result is a most touching picture skilfully arranged of the great heroic 
man of science and his devoted daughter ^ whose letters are full of the deepest 
reverential love and trusty amply repaid by the noble soul. 77te Satur- 
day Review says of the book, *^ It is not so much the philosopher as the 
man who is seen in this simple and life-like sketchy and the hand which 
portrays the features and actions is mainly that of one who had studied the 
subject the closest and the tnost intimately. This little volume has done 
much within its slender compass to prove the depth and tenderness of 
GalUed s hearty 

Gladstone (Right Hon. W. E., M.P.)— JUVENTUS 

MUNDI. The Gods and Men of the Heroic Age, Crown 8vo. 
doth. With Map. lor. 6^. Second Edition. 

TTiis work of Mr, Gladstone deals especially with the historic element 
in Homer, expoutiding that element and furnishing by its aid a full 
account of the Homeric men and the Homeric religion. It starts, after 
the introductory chapter, with a discussion of the several races then existing 
in Hellas, including the influence of the Phoenicians and Egyptians, It 
contains chapters on the Olympian system, tinth its several deities ; on the 
Ethics and the Polity of the Heroic age; on the Geography of Homer ; on 
the characters of the Poems ; presenting, in fine, a view of primitive life 
and primitive society as found in the poems of Homer, To this New 
Edition various additions have beett made. '* Seldom,** says the Athk- 
NiBUM, **out of the great poems themselves, have these Divinities looked 
so majestic and respectable. To read these brilliant details is like stafuling 
on the Olympian threshold and gazing at the ineffable brightness within.** 
** There is** according to /^WESTMINSTER REVIEW, ^^ probably no other 
writer now Irving who could have done the work of this book. , . // would 
be difficult to point out a book that contains so much fulness of knowledge 
along with so much freshness oj perception and clearness of presentation?^ 

Goethe and Mendelssohn (1821— 1831). From the 

German of Dr. Karl Mendelssohn, Son of the Composer, by 
M. E. Von Glehn. From the Private Diaries and Home- 
Letters of Mendelssohn, with Poems and Letters of Goethe never 
before printed. Also with two New and Original Portraits, Fac- 
similes, and Appendix of Twenty Letters hitherto unpublished. 
Crown 8vo. $/. 
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Tkis little volume is full of interesting details about Menddssohn from 
his tweljth year onwards, and especially of his intimate and frequent in- 
tercourse with Goethe, It is an episode of Wiemar^s golden days which we 
see before us — old age and fame hand in hand vnth youth in its aspiring 
efforts ; the aged poet fondling the curls of the little musician and calling 
to him in playful and endearing accents ** to make a little noise for him, 
and awaken the winged spirits that have so long lain slumbering. " Here 
will be found letters and reports of conversations between the two, touching 
on all subjects f human and divine — Music, ^Esthetics, Art, Poetry, Science, 
Morals, and ** the profound and ancient problem of human iifr,^* as well 
as reminiscences of celebrated men with whom the great composer came in 
contact. The letters appended give, among other matters, some interesting 
glimpses into the private life of Her Majesty Queen Victoria and the late 
Prince Albert, The two well-executed engrainngs show Mendelssohn as a 
beautiful boy of twelve years, 

GuizOt. — M. DE BARANTE, a Memoir, Biographical and Auto- 
biographical. By M. GuizoT. Translated by the Author of 
"John Halifax, Gentleman." Crown 8vo. 6j. 6</. 

** It is scarcely necessary to write a preface to this book. Its lifelike, 
portrcUt of a true and great man, painted unconsciously by himself in his 
letters and autobiography, and retouched and completed by the tender hand 
of his surviving friend — the friend of a lifetime — is sure, I think, to be 
appreciated in England as it was in France, where it appeared in the 
Revue de Deux Mondes. Also, I believe every thoughtful mind will 
enjoy its clear reflections of French and European politics and history for 
the last seventy years, and the curious light thus thrown upon many present 
events and conibinations of circumstances.'* — PREFACE. " T^e highest 
purposes of both history and biography are answered by a memoir so life- 
like, so faithful, and so philosophicaL" — British Quarterly Review. 
** This eloquent memoir, which for tenderness, gracefulness, and vigour, 
might be placed on the fame shelj with TacUu^ Life of Agricola, . . . Mrs. 
Craik has rendered the language of Guitot in her own sweet translucent 
English."— T>AiLY News. 

Hole.— A GENEALOGICAL STEMMA OF THE KINGS 
OF ENGLAND AND FRANCE. By the Rev. C. Hole» 
M.A., Trinity College, Cambridge. On Sheet, is. 

The different families are printed in distinguishing colours, thusfacili- 
toting reference. 
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Hozier (H. M.) — Works by Captain Henry M. Hozier, 

late Assistant Military Secretary to Lord Napier of Magdala. 

THE SEVEN WEEKS* WAR ; Its Antecedents and Incidents. 
Nnu and Cheaper Edition. With New Preface, Maps, and Plans. 
Crown Svo. dr. 

This account of the brief but momentous AustrO' Prussian fVaroflS66 
claims consideration as being the product of an eye-witness of some of its 
most interesting incidents. The author has attempted to ascertain- and 
to advance facts, 7\vo maps are given, one i//ustrating the opero" 
(ions of the Army of the Afaine^ and the other the operations from 
Kbniggrdtz, In the Prefatory Chapter to this edition^ events resultistg 
from the war of 1866 are set forth, and the current of European history 
traced down to the recent Franco- Prussian tvar, a natural consequent 
ef the war whose history is narrated in this volume, ** Mr, Hoakr 
mdded to the knowledge of military operations and of languages, which 
he had proved himself to possess, a ready and skilful pen, and ex* 
cdlent faculties of observation and description, , . . All that Mr. 
Howier saw of the great events of the war — and he saw a large shasrt 
of them — he describes in clear and vivid languageJ** — SATURDAY 
Review. "Mr. Hozier' s volumes deserve to take a permanent place 
in the literature of the Seven IVecki JVar." — Pall Mall Gazette. 

THE BRITISH EXPEDITION TO ABYSSINIA, CompUcd 
from Authentic Docoments. Svo. 9/. 

Several accounts 0/ the British Expedition have been published. 
They have, however, been written by those who have not had access to those 
authentic documents, which cannot be collected directly after the termination 
of a campaign. The endeavour of the author of this sketch has been to 
present to readers a succinct and impartial account of an enterprise which 
has rarely been equalled in the annals of war, " This^^ says the 
Spectator, ** will be the account of the Abyssinian Expedition for 
professional reference, if not for professional reading. Its literpry 
merits are really very great. " 

THE INVASIONS OF ENGLAND. A History of the Past, 
with Lessons for the Future. \Jn tkeprett. 
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Hughes. — MEMOIR OF A BROTHER. By Thomas Hughes, 
M.P., Author of " Tom Brown's School Days." With Portrait of 
George Hughes, after Watts. Engraved by Jeens. Crown 
8vo. 5j. Fourth Edition. 

* * The boy who can read this hook without deriving from it some addi- 
tional impulse towards honourable^ manly ^ and independent conduct, has 
no good stuff in him, . . . While boys at school may be bewildered by 
various' conflicting theories of the characters of the great Englishmen whom 
they have been taught to admire or to hcUe^ here^ in the guise oj the simplest 
and the most modest of country gentlemen^ they may find an exemplar 
which they cannot do better than copy'* — DAILY News. 

^* We have read it with the deepest gratification and with real admi- 
ration. " — Standard. 

"77/^ biography throughout is replete with intertsty — MORNING 
Post. 

Huyshe (Captain G. L.)— THE RED RIVER EXPE- 
DITION. By Captain G. L.; Huyshe, Rifle Brigade, late on 
the Staff of Colonel Sir Garnet Wolseley. With Maps. 8vo. 
\os, 6d, 

This account has been written in the hope of directing attention 
to the successful accomplishment of an expedition which was attended with 
mere than ordinary diffUulties, Tlu author has hcul access to the official 
documents of the Expedition^ and has also availed himself of the reports on 
the line of route published by Mr, Dawson, C,E,, and by the Typogra- 
phical Department of the War Office, The statements made may therefore 
be relied on as cucurate and impartial. The endeavour has been made /# 
Mvoid tiring the general reader with dry details of military movements^ and 
yet not to sacrifice the character of the work as an account of a military 
expedition. The volume contains a portrait of President Louis Riel, and 
Maps of the route. 7'>4/ ATHENi«UM calls it *^ an enduring authentic 
record of one of the most creditable achievements ever accomplished by the 
British Army,** 

Irving.— THE ANNALS OF OUR TIME. A Diurnal of Events, 
Social and Political, Home and Foreign, from the Accession' of 
Queen Victoria to the Peace of Versailles. By Joseph Irving. 
Third Edition, 8to. half-bound. i6r. 
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Every occurrence^ metropolUan or provincial^ home or fifreign, which 
gave rise to public excitement or cliscussi*m, or became the starting point for 
new trains of thought affecting our social life, has been judged proper matter 
for this volume. In the proceedings of Parliament^ an endeavour has 
been made to notice all those Debates which were either remarkable as 
affecting the fate of parties y or led to important changes in our rdations 
with Foreign Powers, Brief notices have been given of the death of all 
noteworthy persons. Though thi ez'ents are set dawn day by day in their 
order of occurrence^ the book is, in its way, the history of an important 
and wdl-defined historic cycle. In these ** Annals," the ordinary reader 
may make himself acquainted with the history of his own time in a way 
that has at least the merit of simplicity and readiness ; the more cultivated 
student will doubtless be thankful for the opportunity given him of passing 
down the historic stream undisturbed by any other theoretical or party 
feeling than what he himself has at hand to explain the philosophy of our 
national story. A complete and useful Index is appended. The Table 
of AdministrcUions is design^ to assist the reader in following the Z'arious 
political changes noticed in their chronological order in the "Annals,** — 
In the new edition all errors and omissiofis have beefi rectified, 300 pages 
been added, and as many as 46 occupied by an impartial exhibition of th^ 
wonderful series of ezents marking the latter half of iSyo, " IVe 
have before us a trusty and ready guide to the events of the past thirty 
years, available equally for the statesman, the politician, the public 
writer, and the general reader. If Mr. Irving* s object has been to bring 
before the reader all the most notezvorthy occurrences which haz'e happened 
since the beginning of her Majesty s reign, he may justly claim the credit 
of having done so most briefly, succinctly, and simply, and in such a 
manner, too, as to furnish him with the details necessary in each case to 
comprehend the event of which he is in search in an intdligent manner.** 
—Times. 

Kingsley (Charles). — Works by the Rev. Charles Kingsley, 
M.A., Rector of Eversley aiid Canon of Westminster. (For 
other Works by the same Author, see Theological and Belles 
Lettres Catalogues.) 

ON THE ANCIEN REGIME as it existed on the Continent before 
the Fren'ch Revolution. Three Lectures delivered at the 
Royal Institution. Crown 8vo. 6^. 
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Kingsley (Charles). — continued. 

Tliese three lectures discuss severally (i) Cctste, (2) Centralization, (3) 
The Explosive Forces by which the Revolution itfos su/erinduced. The 
Preface deals at some length with certain political questions of the present 
day. 



AT LAST : A CHRISTMAS in the WEST INDIES. With nearly 
Fifty Illustrations. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. 6r.. 

Mr, Kingsley s dream of forty years wcu at last fulfilled^ when hi 
started on a Chru^tmas expedition to the West Indies, for the purpose of 
booming personally acquainted with the scenes which he has so vividly 
described in " Wcst%oard Ho /" These tivo volumes are the journal of his 
voyage. Records of natural history , sketches of tropical landscape, chapters 
on education, views of society, all find their place in a work written, so to 
say, under the inspiratinn of Sir Walter Raleigh and the other adventurous 
men who three hundred years ago disputed against Philip II. the possession 
of the Spanish Main. ** We can only say that Mr. Kingsley s account cf 
a * Christmas in the West Indies ' is in every way worthy to be classed 
among his happiest productions.*^ — Standard. 

THE ROMAN AND THE TEUTON. A Series of Lectures 
delivered before the University of Cambridge. Svo. izs. 

Contents -.-^Inaugural Lecture; The Forest Children ; TTie Dying 
Empire; The Human Deluge ; The Gothic Civiliscr ; Dietrich's End ; The 
Nemesis of tht Goths ; Paulus Diaconus ; T7u Clergy and the Heathen ; 
The Monk a Crvilizer ; The Lombard Laws ; The Popes and the Lombards ; 
TTu Strategy of Providence, '* He has rendered," says the NONCON- 
FORMIST, **good service and shed a new lustre on the chair of Modem 
History at Cambridge .... He has thrown a charm around the work 
by the marvellous fascinations of his own genius, brought out in strong 
relief those great principles of 7uhich all history is a revelation, lightai 
up many dark and almost unknoivn spots, and stimulated the desire to 
understand more thoroughly one of the greatest movements in the story of 
humanity. " 

PLAYS AND PURITANS, and other Historical Essays. With 
Portrait of Sir Walter Raleigh. Crown 8to. $s, 

B 
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In addition to tfu Essay mentioned in the title, this volume contains 
other two — one on ** Sir Walter Raleigh and his Timej" and one am 
Froud^s •* History of England,"— all three contributed to the NORTH 
British Review. Mr. Kingsley has already shozt^n how intimate is 
his knowletige of the times on which all three essays touch. 

Kingsley (Henry, F.R.G.S.) — For other Works by same 
Author, see Belles Lettres Catalogue. 

TALES OF OLD TRAVEL. Re-narrated by Henry Kingslbt, 
• F.R.G.S. With Eight Illustrations by Huard. Fourth Edition. 
Crown 8to. 6s. 

In this volume Mr. Henry Kingsley re-narrates, at the same time 
fteterving much of the quaintness of the original, some of the most feucif 
noHstg tales of travel contained in the collections ofHaJduyt and others, 71U 
Contents are— Marco Polo ; The Shipwrech of Pdsart; The Wonderful 
Adventures of Andrew Battel; The Wanderings of a Capuchin ; Petet 
Carder; The Preservation of the " Terra Nova;'' Spitsbergen; LfErwu- 
Monvill/s AcclimattMation Adventure ; The Old Slave Trade; Miles Philips; 
The Sufferings of Robert Everard ; John Fox ; Alvaro Nunez ; TheFouff 
dation of an Empire, ** We knmv no better book for those who want 
knowledge or seek to refresh it. As for the ^sensational,* most novels ctre 
tame compared with these narratives'' — ATHENAEUM. *^ Exactly the 
hook to interest and to do good to intelligefU and high-spirited boys"-^ 
Literary Churchman. 

JLaboUChere.— DIARY OF THE BESIEGED RESIDENT 
IN PARIS. Reprinted from the Daily News, with several New 
Letters and Preface. By Henry Labouchere. Third Edition, 
Crown 8vo. 6t, 

*' The * Diary oj a Besieged Resident in Paris * will certainly form one 
0fihe most remarkable records of a momentous episode in history.''' — SPEC- 
TATOR. ** TTure is an entire absence of affectation in this writer which 
9astly commends him to us," — Pall Mall Gazette. " On the whole^ 
it does not seem likely that the * besieged * will be superseded in his self- 
euoumed function by any subsequent chronicler,*' — BRITISH QUARTERLY 
Review. *• Very smartly written,'*— Vakity Fair. 
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Macmillan (Rev. Hugh). — For other Works by same Author, 
sge Theological and Scientific Catalogues. 

HOLIDAYS ON HIGH LANDS ; or, Rambles and Incidents in 
search of Alpine Plants. Second Edition, revised. Crown 8vo. 
cloth, dr. 

The aim of this book is to impart a general idea of the origin^ character, 
and distribution of those rare and beatiiiful Alpine plants which occur on 
the British hills, and which are found almost everywhere on the lofty 
mountain chains of Europe, Asia, Africa, and America. The informa^ 
tion the author has to give is conveyed in untechnical language, in a 
setting of personal adventure, and associated with descriptions of the 
natural scenery and the peculiarities of the human life in the midst of which 
the plants were found. By this method the subject is made interesting to 
a very large clcus of readers, ** Botanical knowledge is blended with a 
love of nature, a pious enthusicum, and a rich felicity of diction not to be 
nut with in any works of kindred character, if we except those of Hugh 
Miller,"— Teuegkavh, **Afr, Af.*s glowing pictures of Scandinavian 
scenery"— Sktxjkday Review. 

Martin (Frederick) — the STATESMAN'S YEARBOOK i 

See p. 42 of this Catalogue. 

Martineau.— BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES, I8S2— 1868. 
By Harriet Martineau. Third and Cheaper Edition, with 
New Preface. Crown 8vo. 6s, 

A Collection of Memoirs under these several sections :—(i) Royal, (2) 
Politicians, (3) Professional, (4) Scientific, (5) Social, (6) Literary. These 
Memoirt appeared originally in the columm of the Daily News. " Miss 
Martineas^s large literary powers and her fine intellectual training make 
tkite little sketches more instructive, and constitute them more genuinely 
works of art, than many m^re ambitious and diffuse biographies." — 
Fortnightly Review. ** Each memoir is a complete digest of a 
ceUbrated life, illumincUed by the flood of searching light which streams 
from the gaze of an acute but liberal wiW."— Morning Star. 

If asson (David).— For other Works by same Author, see Philo- 
sophical and Belles Lettres Catalogues. 

B a 
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Masson (David)— <<^ff/^>aMu^. 

LIFE OF JOHX MILTOX. Narrated in connection with the 
Political, Ecclesiastical, and Literary History of his Time. By 
David Masson, M.A., LL.D., Professor of Rhetoric and Ei^tish 
Literature in the Unircrsity of Edinburgh. VoL L with Portraits. 
8vo. i8/. VoL IL, 1658— 1643. 8to. i6j. VoL ITL in the 



This Tvari is not only a Biography , hut also a continuous Political, 
Eccl^astical, and Literary History of England through Milton s ivkoU 
timf. In ordrr to understand Milton^ his position, his motives^ Ads 
tJkou^kts by himsdf his publie words to his countrymen, and the proUMk 
^cct of those toorcb, it was necessary to refer largely to the History of his 
Time, not only as it is presented in wdl-kmnon books, but as it had to be 
rediscovered by express and laborious investigation in original and forgotten 
records : thus of the Biography, a History grew : not a mere popular 
compilation, but a work of independent search and method from first to 
lastt which has cost more labour by far than the Biography. The second 
volume is so arranged that the reader may select or omit either the History 
or Biography. The NoRTH BRITISH Review, speaking of the first 
volume of this work said, ** The Life of Milton is here written once Jor 
all,'" The Nonconformist, in noticing the second volume, saysy ** Us 
literary excellence entitles it to take its place in the first ranks of our 
literature, while the whole style of its execution marks it as the only book 
thai has done anything like adequate justice to one of the great masters of our 
language, and one of our truest patriots, as wdl as our greatest epic poet. " 

Mayor (J. E. B.)— WORKS Edited By John E. B. NUvor, 
M. A., Kennedy Professor of Latin at Cambridge : — 

CAMBRIDGE IN THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. Part IL 
Autobiography of Matthew Robinson. Fcap. 8to. y. 6d. 

This is the second of the Memoirs illustrative of ** Cambridge in the 
Seventeettth Century " that of Nicholas Farrar h ait ng preceded it. It gives 
a lively picture of England during the Civil Wars the most important 
crisis of our national life ; it supplies materials for the history of he 
Urni'crsity and our Endowed Schools, and gii/es us a view of country 
clergy at a time when they are supposed to have been, with scarce an ex* 
ception, scurrilous sots. Mr. Mayor has added a collection of extracts and 
documents r dating to the history of severed other Cambridge men of note 
belonging to the same period, all, like Robinson, of Nonconformist leanings. 
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Mayor (J. E. ^.)—^onHnu&i, 

LIFE OF BISHOP BEDELL. By his Son. Fcap. 8vo. 3x. dd. 

This is tht third of the Memoirs illustrative of** Cambridge in the \1th 
Century. " The life of the Bishop of Kilmore here printed for the first timi 
is preserved in the Tanner MSS., and is preliminary to a larger one to bi 
issued shortly, 

Mitford (A. B.)— TALES OF OLD JAPAN. By A. B. 

MiTFORD, Second Secretary to the British Legation in Japan. 

With upwards of 30 Illustrations, drawn and cut on Wood by 

Japanese Artists. Two Vols, crown 8vo. 2IJ. 
Under the influence of more enlightened ideas and of a liberal system of 
policy y the old Japanese civilization is fast disappearing^ and will^ in a 
few yearsy be completely extinct. It was important, therefore, to preserpi 
as far as possible trustworthy records of a state of society which, although 
venerable from its antiquity, has for Europeans the dawn of novelty ; 
hence the series of narratives and legends translated by Mr, Mitford, 
and in which the Japanese are very judiciously left to tell their own tak. 
The two volumes comprise not only stories and episodes illustrative of 
Asiatic superstitions, but also three sermons. The preface, appendices, 
and notes explain a number of local peculiarities ; the thirty-one woodcuts 
are the genuine work of a native atiist, who, unconsciously of course, has 
adopted the process frst introduced by the early German masters. ** These 
very original volumes will always be interesting as memorials of a most 
exceptional society, while regarded simply as tales, they are sfarklittg, tensa- 
iiottal, and dramatic, and the originality of their ideas and the quaintnesi 
of their language give them a most captivating piquancy. The illuttra- 
tions are extrenuly interesting, and for the curious in such matter 1 have 
a special atid particular value," — Pall Mall Gazktte. 

Morley (John).— EDMUND burke, a Historical Study. By 
John Morley, B.A. Oxon. Crown 8vo. 7/. Cd, 
** The style is terse and incisive, and brilliant with epigram and point. 
It contains pithy aphoristic sentences which Ilurke himself would not have 
disawtted. Its sustained power of reasoning, its wide sweep of observation 
and reflection, its elevated ethical and social tone, itamp it at a worA af 
high excellence, "—Saturday Review. * * A model of compact conden- 
sation, IVe have seldom met with a book in whiJi so much matter was 
eompressed into so limited a space."^VAU. M AM. GAZfcTl E. *' An essay 
af unusual effort:' —W'v.STVLimiiVi Review. 
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Morison.— THE LIFE AND TIMES OF SAIXT BERNARD, 
Abbot of Clainaux. ByjAMEsCoTTER Morison, M.A. Cheaper 
Edition. Crown Svo. 41. 6k/. 

Tlu Pall Mall Gazette calls this ** one oj the best contrihut'ums in 
mtr literature towards a viiid, intelligent, and worthy knowledge of 
European interests and thoughts and feelings during the hxfdfth century, 
A delightful and instructii>e volume, and one of the best products of tke 
modern historic s/nritj" ** A tcvrk" says the NONCONFORMIST, **o/ 
great merit and value, dt-aling most thoroughly with one of the most in^ 
teresting characters, and one of the most interesting periods, in the Church 
histary of the Middle Ages. Mr. Morison is thoroughly master of his subject, 
and writes with great discrimination and Jaimess, and in a chaste and 
eUgant styled The Spectator says it is **nat only distinguished by 
ruearch and candour, it has also the great merit ofnez'er being dull.*^ 

Napoleon.— THE history of napoleon L By P. 
Lanfrey. a Translation with the sanction of the Author. Vols. 
I. and II. Svo. price I2s. each. 

TTie Pall Mall Gazette says it is " one of the most striking 
pieces of historical composition cf which France has to boast," and the 
Saturday Review ci/ls it ***/// eAcdlent translation of a work on every 
ground dcsennng to fie translatal. It is unquestionably and immeasurably 
the best that has been fro^luceil. It is in fact the only Tvori to which we 
ean turn for an accurate and trustworthy narraiize of that extraordinary 
oareer. . . . The book is the best and indeed the only trustworthy history 
of Napoleon which has been written.'^ 

Palgrave (Sir F.)— HISTORY OF NORMANDY AND 
OF ENGLAND. By Sir Francis Palgrave, Deputy Keeper 
of Her Majesty's Public Records. Completing the History to the 
Death of WiUiam Rufus. Vols. H.— IV. i\s. each. 

Volume I. General Relations of Meil'urval Europe — The Carlovingian 
Empire — The Danish Expeditions in the Gauls — And the Establishment 
ef Rollo, Volume II, The Three First Dukes of Normandy ; Rdlc, 
Guillaume Longue-Ep^e, and Richard Sans-Peur — The Carloz'ingian 
lifie supplanted by the Capets. Volume III. Richard Sans-Pmr — 
Richard Le- Bon— Richard III.— Robert Le DiabU— William the Con- 
queror. Volume IV, William Rufus — Accession of Henry BecmcUrc, 
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// is nadUss to say anything to recommend this work of a lifetime to all 
students of history ; it is, as the Spectator says, *^ perhaps the greatest 
single contribution yet made to the authentic annals of this country,^* and 
** must,''' says the NONCONFORMIST, *^ always rank among our standard 

authotities. " 

Palgrave (W. G.)— A NARRATIVE OF A YEAR'S 

JOURNEY THROUGH CENTRAL AND EASTERN 

ARABIA, 1862-3. By William Gifford Palgrave, late of 

the Eighth Regiment Bombay N. I. Sixth Edition. With Maps, 

Plans, and Portrait of Author, engraved on steel by Jeens. Crown 

8vo. dr. 

** The work is a model of what its class should be ; the style restrained, 

the narrative clear, telling us all we wish to know of tJie country and 

people visited, and enough of the author and his feelings to enable us t9 

trust ourselves to his guidance in a tract hitherto untrodden, and dangeroui 

in more senses than one. . . He has not only written one of the best books 

0n the Arabs and one of the best books on Arabia, but he has done so in a 

manner that must command the respect no less than the admiratum of hit 

/ello7v-countrymen.'^ — Fortnightly Review. ** Considering the extent 

of our previous ignorance, the amount of his cuhicvements, and the im» 

portance of his contributions to our knowledge, we cannot say Uss of him 

tlian was once said of a far greater discoverer — Mr, Palgrave hcu incUed 

given a new world to Europe," — Pall Mall GAZETTE. 

Prichard.— THE ADMINISTRATION OF INDIA. From 
1859 to 1868. The First Ten Years of Administration under the 
Crown. By Iltudus Thomas Prichard, Barrister-at-Law. 
Two Vols. Demy 8to. With Map. 21s, 

In these volumes the author has aimed to supply a full, impartial, and 
independent account of British India between 1 859 and 1868 — which it 
in many respects the most important epoch in the history of that country 
that the present century has seen, ** It has the great merit that it is not 
exclusively devoted, as are too many histories, to military and political 
details, but enters thoroughly into the more important questions of social 
history. We find in these volumes a wett-arranged and compemRout 
refercftce to almost all that has been done in India during thi Icut ten 
yccus ; a fid the most important offidal documents and historical pieces are 
well selected and duly set forth." ScoTSiixn. " It it a toork which 
every Englishman in India ought to add to his library. ^^ — SXAX OF Ikdla. 
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Robinson (H. Crabb). — the diary, remixiscenxes, 

AND CORRESPONDENXE, OF HENRY CRABB ROBIN- 
SOX, Barrister-at-Law. Selected and Edited bv Thomas 
SADLE&, Ph.D. With PortniL Third and Cheaper Edition. 
Two Vols* Ciown 8?ol i6s. 

TJu Daily News toys: ** Tkt t3M Iw^Jb vAicA are mcst likdy to 
survive change o/lUerary iasttj amdU charm while instructing generation 
after generation^ are the '•Diary* of Pepys and BorKxifs * Life of 
Johnson.^ The day w3l coauwhem to these many xvilJ add the ^ Diary of 
Henry Crabb Robinson.* Excellences like those which render the personal 
revelations of Pepys and the observations of Boruydl such pleasant reading 
abound in this work . , . , Init is to be found something to suit every taste 
iutd inform every mind. For the general reader it contains much light and 
amusing matter. To the lover of literature it conveys information vhieh 
he will prize highly on account of its accuracy and rarity. The student of 
social life will gather from it many valueMe hisUs vJurccn to base 
theories as to the effects on English society of the progress of cndization^ 
For these and other reasons this ' Diary ' is a work to which a hearty 
Vfdcome should be accorded J* 

Rogers (James E. Thorold). — historical glean. 

INGS : A Series of Sketches. Montague, Walpole, Adam Smith, 
Cobbctt. By Prof. ROGE&s. Crown 8va 4/. i>d Second Series. 
\Viklif; Land, Wilkes, and Home Tooke. Crown Svo. 6x. 

Professor Rogeris object in these sketches, which are in the form of 
Lectures, is to present a set of historical facts^ grouped round a principal 
figure. The author has aimed to stcUe the social facts of the time in 
which the individual whose history is handled took part in public business. 
It is from sketches like these of the great men who took a prominent 
and influcfttial part in the affairs of their time that a clear conc^tion of 
the social and economical condition of our ancestors can be Stained. 
History learned in this way is both instructtze and agreeable. " His Essays, " 
the Pall Mall Gazette says, " are full of interest, pregnant, thoughtfiu 
and readable^ ** They rank far above the average of similar perfor- 
mcmces,'' says the Westminstkr RE\^EW. 

Raphael.— RAPHAEL OF URBINO AND HIS FATHER 
GIOVANNI SANTI. Bjr J. D. Passavant, formerly Director 
of the Muaeom at Frankfort. With Twenty Permanent Photo* 
graphs. Royal 8ro. Handsomely bound. 31/. dd. 
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To the enlarged French edition of Passavanfs Life of Raphael, that 
pcunter's admirers have turned whenever they have sought information, 
and it will doubtless remain for many years the best book of reference on 
all questions pertaining to the great painter. The present work consists 
of a translation of those parts of Passavant*s volumes which are most 
likely to interest the general reader. Besides a complete life of Raphael, it 
contains the valuable descriptions of all his known paintings, and the 
Chronological Index, which is of so much service to amateurs who wish to 
study the progressive character of his works. TTie Blustrations by 
Woodbury s new permanent process of photography, are taken from the 
finest engravings that could be procured, and have been chosen with th^ 
intention of giving examples of RaphaeVs various styles of painting. The 
Saturday Review says of them, ** We have seen not a fr^v elegant 
specimens of Mr. Woodbury's new process, but we have seen none that 
equal these. " 

Somers (Robert).— the SOUTHERN states since 

THE WAR. By Robert Somers. With Map. 8vo. 9^. 

This work is the t esult of inquiries made by the author oj all authorities 
competent to afford him information, and of his own observation during a 
lengthened sojourn in the Southern States, to which writers on America so 
seldom direct their steps. The author's object is to give some account of the 
condition of the Southern States under the neiv social and political system 
introduced by the civil war. He has here collected such notes of the progress 
of their cotton plantations, of the state of their labouring population and of 
their industrial enterprises, as may help the reader to a safe opinion oJ 
their means and prospects of development. He also gives such information 
of their ttatural resources, railways, and other public works, as may 
tend to show to what extent they are fitted to become a prof table field oJ 
enlarged immigration, settlement, and foreign trade. The volume contains 
many valuable and reliable details as to the condition of the Negro popula- 
tion, the state of Education and Religion, of Cotton, Sugar, and Tobacco 
Cultivation, of Agriculture generally, of Coal and Iron Mining, Manu- 
factures, Trade, Means of Locomotion, and the condition of ToTc-ns and 0/ 
Society. A large map of the Southern States by Messrs. Jf. and A. A'. 
Johnston is appended, which shows with great clearness the Cotton, Coal, 
andiron districts, the railways completed and projected, the State bounJjn\-s, 
and other important details. * * Full of interesting and valuable in for ma- 

Hon.^' — Saturday Review. 
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Smith (Professor Goldwin). — THREE ENGLISH 

STATESMEN. See p. 43 of this Catalogue. 

Tacitus.— THE HISTORY OF TACITUS, traaslated into 
English. By A. J. Church, M.A. and W. J. Brodribb, M.A. 
With a Map and Notes. New and Cheaper Edition, revised, 
crown 8vo. 6j. 

The translators have ettdeavoured to adhere as closeJy to the original as 
was thought consistent iinth a proper obsertmnce of English idiom. At 
the same time it has bent their aim to reproduce the precise expressions of 
the author. This ivork is characterised by the SPECTATOR <w ** tf scholarly 
and faithful translation." Sez'eral improz'ements have been made in this 
Edition, and the N^otes have been enlarged, with the view of rendering the 
work more intelligible and useful to the general reader. 

THE AGRICOLA AND GERMANIA. Translated into English by 
A. J. Church, M.A. and \V. J. Brodribb, M.A. With Maps 
and Notes. Extra fcap. Svo. 2s, 6d, 

The translators have sought to produce such a version as may satisfy 
scholars who demand a faithful rendering of the original ^ and English 
readers who are offended by the baldness and frigidity which commonly 
disfigure translations. The treatises are accompanied by Introductions^ 
NoteSy Maps, and a chronological Summary. TVie ATHEN.CUM says of 
this work that it is " a version at once readable and exact, which may be 
perused with pleasure by all, and consulted with advantage by the classical 
student;'^ and the Pall Mall Gazette says,^* What the editors have 
attempted to do, it is not, we think probable, that any lizing scholars could 
have donr better.^* 

Taylor (Rev. Isaac).— WORDS AND PLACES. See 

p. 51 of this Catalogue 

Thomas.— THE life of JOHN THOMAS, Surgeon of the 
**Earl of Oxford" East Indiaman, and First Baptist Missionar)' to 
Bengal. By C. B. Lewis, Baptist Missionary. Svo. loj. (>d. 

This biography, founded on the most trustivorthy materials aitaincU'le^ 
will befoun i interesting^ not only to all who take an interest in mission 
work an i I he spread oj Christianity, but to all who care to read the life of 
an earnest man striinng to beneft others. 
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Trench (Archbishop).— -For other Works by the same Author, 
tee Theological and Belles Lettres Catalogues, and p. 51 
of this Cataloi^e. 

GUSTAVUS ADOLl'HUS IN GERMANY, and other Lectures 
on the Thirty Years' War. By R. Chenevlx Trench, D.D., 
Archbishop of Dublin. Second Edition, revised and enlarged. 
Fcap. Svo. 4^. 

The lectures contained in this volume form rather a nnu book than a 
new edition^ for on the two lectures published by the Author several years 
agOf so many changes and additions have been made^ as to make the work 
virtually a neiu one. Besides three lectures of the career of Gustavus in 
Germany and during the Thirty Years* IVar^ there are other tiuo, one 
<m ^^ Germany during the Thirty Years* War*^ and another on Germany 
after that War. The work will be found not only interesting and in- 
structive in itself but will be found to have some bearing on events con^ 
netted with the recent European War. 

Trench (Mrs. R.)— remains of the late MRS. 

RICHARD TRENCH. Being Selections from her Journals, 
Letters, and other Papers. Edited by Archbishop Trench. 
New and Cheaper Issue, with Portrait. Svo. 6/. 

Contaifu Notices and Anecdotes illustrating the social life oj the period 
— 4xtending over a quarter of a century (1799 — 1 827). // includes also 
Poems and other miscellaneotts pieces by Mrs, Trench. 

Wallace. — Works by Alfred Russel Wallace. For other 
Works by same Author, see Scientific Catalogue. 

Dr. Hooker^ in his address to the British Association ^ spoke thus of the 
author : — " Of Mr. Wallace and his many contributions to philosophical 
biology it is not easy to speak without enthusiasm ; for, putting aside their 
great merits, he, throughout his writings, with a modesty as rare as I 
believe it to be unconscious, forgets his 07Oft unquestioned claim to the honour 
of having originated, indepeitdently of Mr. Danvin, the theories which 
he so ably defends. " 

A NARRATIVE OF TRAVELS ON THE AMAZON AND 
RIO NEGRO, with an Account of the Native Tribes, and Obser- 
vations on the Climate, Geology, and Natural History of the 
Amazon Valley. With a Map and Illustrations. Svo. I2J. 
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Wallace (A. ^.)— continued. 

Mr. Wallace is acknowledged as one of the first of modem traveiUrs 
and naturalists. This, his earliest work, will he found to possess mtaaey 
(harms for the general reader, and to be full of interest to the student of 
natural history, 

THE MALAY ARCHIPELAGO : the Land of the Orang Utan 
and the Bird of Paradise. A Narrative of Travel with Studies 
of Man and Nature. With Maps and Illustrations. Third and 
Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. 7/. dd, 

** 7he result is a vivid picture of tropical life, which may be read with 
unflagging interest, and a sufficient account of his scientific conclusions to 
stimulate our appetite without wearying us by detail. In short, we may 
safely say that we have never read a more agreeable book of its kind." — 
Saturuav Review. **///> descriptions of scenery, of the people and 
their manners and customs, enlii'ened by occasional amusing anecdotes, 
constitute the most interesting reading we hcrve taken up for some time.*^ — 
Standard. 

Ward (Professor).— THE HOUSE OF AUSTRIA IN THE 
THIRTY YEARS' WAR. Two Lectures, with Notes and Illus- 
trations. By Adolpiius W. Ward, M.A., Professor of History 
in Owens College, Manchester. Extra fcap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

These two lectures were ddizered in February, 1S69, at the Philosophical 
Institution, luiinbur-^h, and are noriv published 7uith Notes and Illustrations, 
* * We have nr.er read, " says the SATURDAY Review, ** any lectures which 
bear more thorou:^hly the impress (f one who has a true and vigorous grasp 
of the subject in hatid.'^ '* They are," the SCOTSMAN says, *^ the fruit of 
much labour ami Itiirning, and it would be difficult to compress into a 
hundred pai^es more information^^ 

Ward (J.)— EXPERIENX'ES of a diplomatist. Being 
recollections of Germany founded on Diaries kept during the years 
1840—1870. IJy J(^HN Ward, C.B., late Il.M. Minister- 
Ucsiilcnt to the Hanse Towns. 8vo. lo;. td. 

Afr. Ward's recollections extend back e7en to 1 830. From his official 
fositi.nt lis 7i\-/l as from other circumstances he had many opportunities of 
coming in contact with eminent meti of all ranks a fid all professions on the 
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Continent. His book, while it contains much that thrones light on the 
history of the long and important period with which it is concerned, is full 
of reminiscences of such men as Arriz^abenCy King Leopold, Frederick 
William /J"., his Court and Ministers, Humboldt, Bunscn, Raumer, 
Ranke, Grimm, Palmerston, Sir de Lacy Evans, Cobden, Mendelssohn, 
Cardinal Wiseman, Prince Albert, the Prince and Princess of Wales, 
Lord Russell, Bismarck^ Mdlle. Tietjetis, and many other eminent English- 
men and foreigners. 

Warren. — an essay on greek federal coinage. 

By the Hon. J. Leicester Warren, M.A. 8vo. tj, 6d. 

The present essay is an attempt to illustrate Mr. Freetnan's Federal 
Government by evidence deduced from the coinage of the times and countries 
therein treated of. 

Wedgwood.— JOHN WESLEY AND THE EVANGELICAL 
REACTION of the Eighteenth Century. By Julia Wedgwood. 
Cro^Ti 8vo. 8j. 6d. 

This book is an attempt to delineate th^ influence of a particular man 
upon his age. The background to the central figure is treated with 
considerable minuteness, the object of representation being not the vicissitude 
of a particular life, but that element in the life which impressed itself on 
the life of a nation, — an element which cannot be understood without a 
study of aspects of national thought which on a superficial view might 
appear zvholly unconnected with it. ** In style and intellectual power, in 
breadth of view and clearness of insight, ML^s Wedgivood*s book far 
surpasses all rivals^' — ATHENi€UM. ** As a short account of the most 
remarkable movement in the eighteenth century, it must fairly be described 
as excellent.''— Vkll Mall Gazette. 

Wilson.— A MEMOIR OF GEORGE WILSON, M. D., 
F.R.S.E., Regius Professor of Technology in the University of 
Edinburgh. By his Sister. New Edition. Crown 8vo. dr. 

** An exquisite and touching portrait of a rare and beautiful spirit.^^ — 
Guardian. **He more than most men of whom we have lately read 
deserved a minute and careful biography, and by such alone could he be 
understood, and become liveable and influential to his fellorv-mett. Such 
a biography his sister has written, in which letters reach almost to the 
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exUnt of a complde autobiography ^ with all the additional charm of being 
umcoHscwusly such. We revere and admire the hearty and earnestly praise 
the patient tender hand^ by which such a u*orthy record of the eartk^story 
of one of Gods true angel-men has been constructed for our delight and 
proUt,^* — Nonconformist. 

Wilson (Daniel, LL.D.) — Works by Daniel Wilson, 

LL.D., Professor bf History and English Literature in University 
College, Toronto : — 

PREHISTORIC ANNALS OF SCOTLAND. New Edition, 
with numerous Illustrations. Two Vols, demy 8vo. 36/. 

One object aimed at ivhen the book first appeared ivas to rescue archaological 
research from thai limited range to which a too exclusive devotion to classical 
studies had giz'en risc^ and, especially in relation to Scotland ^ to proz'c hoTm 
greatly more comprehensive and important are its n^ive antiquities than all 
the traces of intruded art. The aim has been to a large extent effectually 
accomplished, and such an impulse given to archaological research^ that in 
this new edition the whole of the work has had to be remodelled. Fully a 
tJkirdofit has beett entirely re-written; and the remcuning portions have 
undergone so minute a revision as to render it tn many respects a new 
work. The number of pictorial illustrations has been greatly increcued^ 
and several of the former plates and woodcuts have been re-engraved 
from new drawings. This is diviaed into four Parts, Part /• deals 
with The Primeval or Stone Period : Aboriginal Traces, Sepulchral 
Memorial Sf Dtvel lings, and Catacombs, Temples, Weapons, etc, etc; 
Part II, The Bronze Period : 77ie Metallurgic Transition, Primitive 
Bronze, Personal Ornaments, Religion, Arts, and Domestic Habits, with 
other topics ; Part III. The Iron Period : The Introduction of Iron, The 
Roman Invasion, Strongholds, etc, etc.; Part IV. The Christian Period : 
Historical Data, the Norrie's Law Relics, Primitive and Mediceval 
Ecdesiology, Ecclesiastical and Miscellaneous Antiquities, The work is 
furnished with an elaborate Index, " One of the most interesting, learned, 
and elegant u*orks we have seen for a long time.'*^ — WESTMINSTER 
Review. ** The interest connected with this beautiful volume is not 
limited to that part of the kingdom to which it is chiefly dez'oted ; it will be 
consulted with. advantage and gratifcaiion by all who hcrve a regard for 
National Antiquities and for the advancement of scientific Archivology," — 
Archaeological Journal. 
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Wilson (Daniel, \A^J^>j-^(mtinued, 

PREHISTORIC MAN. New EdiUon, revised and partly re- written, 
with numerous Illustrations. One vol. 8vo. 2IJ. 

Thii work, which carries out the principle 0/ the preceding one, but with 
a wider scope, aims to " view Man, cts far as possible, unajffected by those 
modifying influentes which accompany the development of nations and the 
maturity of a true historic period, in order thereby to ascertain the sources 
from whence such development and maturity proceed. These researches 
into the origin of crvilization have accordingly beett pursued under the belief 
which influenced the author in previous inquiries that the investi^ions 
of the archaologist, when carried on in an enlightened spirit, are replete 
with interest in relation to some of the most important problems of modem 
science. To reject the aid of archaology in the progress of science, and 
apecially of ethnological science, is to extinguish the lamp of the student 
when most dependent on its borrowed rays,** A prolonged residence on 
some of the newest sites of the New World has afforded the author many 
opportunities of investigating the antiquities of the Atnerican Aborigines^ 
and of bringing to light many facts of Mgh importance in reference to 
primeval man. The changes in the neio edition, necessitated by the great 
advance in Archaology since the first, include both reconstruction and 
condensation, along with considerable additions alike in illustration cmd 
in argument. ** IVe find," says the Athen^CUM, ** the main idea of his 
treatise to be a pre-eminently scientific one, — namely, by archaological 
records to obtain a definite conception of the origin and nature of man's 
earliest efforts at civiiization in the New IVorld, and to endeavour to dis- 
cover, as if by analogy, the necessary conditions, phases, and epochs through 
which man in the prehistoric stage in the Old IVorld also must necessarily 
have passed."* The North British Review caJls it **a mature and 
mellow work of an able man ; free alike from crotchets and from dog' 
matism, and exhibiting on every page the caution and moderation of a 
weil'balanced judgment, " 



CHATTERTON : A Biographical Study. By Daniel WiLSOit, 
LL.D., Professor of History and English Literature in UniTersitj 
College, Toronto. Croi^Ti 8vo. 6s. 6d, 

The author here regards Chatterton as a poet, not at a ** mere resetter 
smd defacer of stolen literary treasures. " Reviewed in this light, he hcu 
found much in the old materials capable of being turned to new account: 
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and to these materials research in various directions has enabled hitn to 
make some additions. He beliez'es that the boy-poet has been misjudged, and 
that the biographies hitherto written of him are not only imperfect but 
untrue. While dealing tenderly^ the author has sought to deal truthfully 
with the failings as well as the inrtues of the boy: bearing always in 
refnembrance, what has bccft too frequently lost sight of that he was ^ut a 
^ • — a boy, and yet a poet of rare power. The EXAMINER thinks this 
** the most complete and the pttrest biography of the poet which has yet 
appeared.'' The LITERARY CHURCHMAN calls it **a most charming 
literary biography.'' 

Yonge (Charlotte M.)— Works by Charlotte M. Yonge, 

Author of "The Heir of RedclyfTe," &c &c. :— 

A PARALLEL HISTORY OF FRANCE AND ENGLAND : 
consisting of Outlines and Dates. Oblong 4to. y. 6d. 

This tabular history' has beert drawn up to supply a want felt by many 
teachers of some means of making their pupils realize what events tn the 
two countries were contemporary. A skeleton narrative has been constructed 
Of the chief transactions in either country, placing a column between for 
what affected both alike, by which means it is hoped that young people may 
be assisted in grasping the mutual relation of ez'ents. 

CAMEOS FROM ENGLISH HISTORY. From Rollo to Edward 
II. Extra fcap. 8vo. Second Edition, enlarged, ^s. 

A Second Series, THE WARS IN FRANCE. Extra fcap. 
8vo. $/. Second Edition. 

The endeavour has not been to chronicle facts, but to put together a series 
of pictures oj persons and nents, so as to arrest the attention, and give 
some individuality and distinctness to the recollection, by gathering together 
details of the most mentor able moments. The * ' Cameos " are intended as 
a book for young people just beyond the elementary histories of England ^ 
and able to enter in some degree into the real spirit of ei'ents, and to be 
struck with characters and scenes presented in some relief ** Instead of 
dry details," says the Nonconformist, " zve have living pictures, faithful^ 
vivid, and striking. " 
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Young (Julian Charles, 1IJ^.>— a MEMOIR OF 

CHARLES MAYNE YOUNG, Tragedian, with Extracts 
from his Son's Journal. By Julian Charlvs Young, M.A. 
Rector of Ilmingtonb With Portraits and Sketdies^ Niw mmi 
Cheaper Edition, Crown 8to. 7a 6^. 

Round this memoir of one who held no mean place im pmh^ esHnuUion 
as a tragedian, and who, as a man, by the mnoUnuive simplicity and 
moral purity of his private Hfe, won golden opinions from aU sorts of men, 
are clustered extracts from the anthor^s youmals, eomteunsng many 
curious and interesting reminiscences of his father^ s and his own eminent 
and famous contemporaries and cuquaintances, somewhat after the mctsoner 
of H, Crabb Robinson's Diary, Every page will be found full both cj 
entertainment and instruction. It contains four portraits of the tragedian, 
and a few other curious sketches, " In this buc^ of anecdotes, fables, ami 
gossip, old and new, relative to Scott, Moore, Chalmers^ Coleridge, IVords* 
worth, Croker, Mathews, the third and fourth Georges, BowUcs, Beck" 
ford, Lockhart, Wellington, Peel, Louis Napoleon^ B^Orsay, Dickens,. 
Thcukeray, Louis Blanc, Gibson, ConstaBU, and Stanfidd, etc, etc, the 
reader must be hard indeed to pleau who cannot fbtd entertaimment,** — 
Pall Mali. GAZ&Trx. 
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POLITICS, POLrlTICAL AND SOCIAL 
£CONOMY, LAV^, AND KINDRED 
SUBJECTS. 

Baxter.— NATIONAL income : The United Kingdom. By 
K Dudley Baxtsk, ILA. 8va y. 6d. 

T%€ present work endtavours to answer systematicaUy siuh qm^sticns 
as the following : — What are the means and aggregate wages of our 
labouring population ; what are the numbers and aggregate profits 
of the middle classes ; what the revenues of our great proprietors 
and capitalists ; and what the pecuniary strength of the nation to 
bear the burdens annually falling upon us ? What capital in 
land and goods and money is stored up for our subsistence^ and for 
carrying out our enterprises f The author has collected his facts 
from every garter and tested them in various ways, in order to 
make his statements and deductions valuable atui trustworthy. 
Part I, of the work deals with the Classification of the Population 
into — Chap, I. The Income Classes ; Chap. II. The Upper and 
Middle and Manual Labour Classes. Part II. treats of the In- 
come of the United Kingdom, divided into — Chap. III. Upper 
and Middle Incomes ; Chap. IV. Wages of the Manual Labour 
Classes — England and Wales ; Chap. V. Income of Scotland ; 
Chap. VI. Income of Ireland ; Chap. VII, Income of the 
United Kingdonu In the Appendix will be found many valuable 
and carefully compiled tables, illustrating in detail the subjects 
discussed in the text. 

Bernard.— FOUR LECTURES ON SUBJECTS CONNECTED 
WITH DIPLOMACY. By Montague Bernard, M.A., 
Chichele Professor of International Law and Diplomacy, Oxford. 
8to. 9/. 
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Thae four Lectures deal with—L " The Congress of Westphalia ; " 
IT. ^^ SysUms of Policy ;*^ III, ^^ Diplomacy, Past and Present;'' 
IV. ''The Obligalions of Treaties.**— ''Singularly interesting 
lectures, so able, clear, and attractive'' — Spectator. "The 
author of these lectures is full of the knowledge which belongs to 
his stibject, and has that power of clear and vigorous expression 
which results from clear and zigorous thought," — SCOTSMAN. 

Bright (John, M. P.)— SPEECHES ON QUESTIONS OF 
PUBLIC POLltY. By the Right Hon. John Bright, M.P. 
Edited by Professor Thorold Rogers. Author's Popular Edition. 
Globe 8vo. y. 6d, 

The speeches which have bcett selected for publication in these volumes 
possess a value, as examples of the art of public speaking, which no 
person wUl be likely to underrate. The speeches heeve been selected 
with a view of supplying the public with the eiddence on which Mr, 
Bright s friends assert his right to a place in the front rank of 
English statesmen. They are divided into groups, according 
to their subjects. The editor has naturally given prominence to 
those subjects with which Mr. Bright has been specially identified, 
as, for example, India, America, Ireland, and Parliamentary 
Reform. But nearly every topic of great public interest on which 
Mr. Bright has spoken is represented in these volumes. "Mr. 
Bright' s speeches will always deserve to be studied, as an apprentice' 
ship to popular and parliamentary oratory ; they will form 
materials for the history of our time, and many brilliant passages, 
perhaps some entire speeches, will really become a part of the living* 
literature of England,"— Dai\j^ News. 

LIBRARY EDITION. Two Vols. 8vo. With Portrait. 25^. 

Cairnes.— ESSAYS in political economy, theo- 

RETICALand APPLIED. By J. E. Cairnes, M.A., Professor 

of Political Economy in University College, London. 8yo. 

los,6d. 

COSTZ^TS,— Essays towards a Solution of the Gold Question— 7^ e 
Australian Episode^The Course of Depreciaiion— International 
Results— Summary of the Movement— M. Chevalier's Views— Co- 
operation in the Slate Quarries of North IVaUs—Polilical Eco- 

c 2 
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nomy and Land — PdUical Economy and LaUuz'Faire — M, 
Cotnie and Political Economy — Bastiat 

" The production of one of the ablest of living economists,** — Athe- 

Christie— THE BALLOT AND CORRUPTION AND 
EXPENDITURE AT ELECTIONS, a Collection of Essays and 
Addresses of different dates. By W. D. Christie, C.B., formerly 
Her Majesty's Minister to the Argentine Confederation and to 
Brazil ; Author of " Life of the First Earl of Shaftesbury." Crown 
8vo. 4J. 6</. 

Mr, Christie has been well known Jor ufnvards of thirty years as a 
strenuous and able advocate for the Ballot, both in his place in 
Parliament and elsewhere. The papers and speeches here collected 
are six in number , exclusive of the Preface and Dedication to Pro* 
fessor Maurice, which contains many interesting historical details 
concerning the Ballot, ** You have thought to grecUer purpose on 
the means of preventing electoral corruption, and are likely to be of 
more serif ice in passing measures for that highly important end, 
than any other person that I could name,** — ^J. S. Mill, in a 
published letter to the Author, May 1868. 

Clarke— EARLY ROMAN LAW. THE REGAL PERIOD. 
By E. C. Clarke, M.A., of Lincoln's Inn, Barrister-at-Law, 
Lecturer in Law and Regius Professor of Civil Law at Cambridge. 

The beginnings of Roman Lazuare only noticed incidentally by Gains 
or his paraphrasers under Justinian, They are, however, so im- 
portant, that this attempt to set forth what is known or may be 
inferred about them, it is expected, will be found of much value. 
The method adopted by the author has been to furnish in the text 
of each section a continuous account of the subject in hand, ample 
quotations and references being appended in the form of notes. 
Most of the passages cited have been arriz'ed at by independent read* 
ing of the original authority, the few others havitig been carefully 
verified, ** Mr, Clarke has brought together a great mass ofvalu^ 
able matter in an accessible form,** — Saturday Review. 
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Corfield (Professor W. H.)— a digest of facts 

RELATING TO THE TREATMENT AND UTILIZATION 
OF SEWAGE. By W. H. Corfield, M. A., B. A., Professor of 
Hygiene and Public Health at University College, London. 8vo. 
lor. 6(/. Second Edition, corrected and enlarged. 

In this edition the autJior has revised and corrected the entirs ivorh, 
and made many important additions. The headings of the eleven 
chapters are as follow: — /. ** Early Systems: Midden-Heaps and 
Cesspools^* II*'FilthandDisease— Cause and Effect:* III, ''Im- 
proved Midden-Pits and Cesspools; Midden- Closets ^ PaU- Closets, 
etc,** IV, ** The Dry-Closet Systems.** V, '' Water- Closets.** VI. 
** Sewerage,** VII, ''Sanitary Aspects oj the Water- Carrying 
System,** VIIL "Value oJ Srcvage ; Injury to Rivers.** IX. 
Town Sewage ; Attempts at Utilization,** X, "Filtration and 
Irrigation,** XI. "Influence of Sewage Farming on the Public 
Health,** An abridged account of the more recently published 
researches on the subject will be found in the Appendices, while the 
Summary contains a concise statement of the views which the author 
hvnsdfhcu been led to adopt; references have been inserted through- 
out to show from what sources the numerous quotations have been 
derived, and an Index has been added. "Mr. CorJieWs work is 
entitled to rank as a standard authority ^ no less than a convenient 
hcmdbook, in all matters relating to sewage,** — Athen^UM. 

Fawcett. — Works by Henry Fawcett, M.A., M.P., Fellow of 
Trinity Hall, and Professor of Political Economy in the University 
of Cambridge : — 

THE ECONOMIC POSITION OF THE BRITISH 
LABOURER. Extra fcp. 8vo. 5/. ' 

This work formed a portion of a course of Lectures delivered by the 
cuithor in the University of Cambridge, and he has deemed it 
advisable to retain many of the expositions of the elementary prin* 
ciples of Economic Science. In the Introductory Chapter the 
author points out the scope of the work and shows the vast import- 
anceofthe subject in relation to the commercial prosperity and even 
the national existence of Britain. Then follow five chapters on 
"The Land Tenure of England," "Co-operation,** " The Causes 
which regulcUe Wages,** " Trade Unions and Strikes,** and 
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Pawcett (H.) — tonHnued. 

''Emip-ationy The Examiner calls thework "a very scholarly 
exj^sUian on some of the most essential qutstions oj Political 
Economy ;'^ and the NONCONFORMIST says "it is written ivitk 
charming JreshnesSf easCj and lucidity,** 

MANUAL OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. Third and Cheaper 
Edition, with Two New Chapters. Crown 8vo. los. 6d. 

In this treatise no important branch of the subject has been omitted^ 
and the author believes that the principles which are therein «r- 
plained will enable the reader to obtain a tolerably complete view op 
the whole science. Mr, Fawcett has endeavoured to show how 
intimately Political Economy is connected with the practical queS' 
tiotis of life. For the convenience of the ordinary reader^ and 
especially for those who may use the book to prepare thrmselves for 
examinations^ he has prefixed a very detailed summary qf Contents^ 
which may be regarded as an analysis of the work. The new 
edition has been so carefully revised that there is scarcely a 
page in which some improvement has not been introduced. The 
Daily News says: *^It forms one of the best introductions to the 
principles of the science^ and to its practical applications in the 
problems of modern^ and especially of English^ government and 
society y ** The book is written throughout^ says the Examiner, 
** with admirable force, clear ness, and brevity, every important 
part of the subject being duly considered." 

PAUPERISM : ITS CAUSES AND REMEDIES. Crown 8vo. 
5x. 6d. 

In its number for March iith, 1871, the S?ECTATOKsaid: *^Wewish 
Professor Fawcett would devote a little more of his time and energy 
to t hi practical consideration of that monster problem of Pauperism ^ 
for the treatment of which his economic knowledge and popular 
sympathies so eminently fit him.** The volume now published may 
be regarded as an answer to the above challenge. The seven 
chapters it comprises discuss the following subjects : — /. ** Pauperism 
atid the old Poor Law.** II. ** The present Poor Law System,** 
III. ''The Increase of Population,** IV. '' National Education; 
its Economic and Social Effects,** V, ^^Co-partnership and Co- 
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FawCCtt {^.y-amiinutd. 

operationy VI. ''The English System of Land Tenure:' VII, 
** The Inclosure of Commons."' The Athen^UM calls the work 
* * a repertory of interesting and well-digested infar motion. ' * 



ESSAYS ON POLITICAL AND SOCIAL SUBJECTS. By 
Professor Fawcett, M.P., and Millicent Gaolktt 
Fawcett. 8vo. los, (>d. 

This volume contains fourteen papers^ some cf which have appeared 
in various journals and periodicals ; others have not before been 
published. They are all on subjects of great importance and mm- 
versal interest, and the names of the two authors are a sufficient 
guarantee that each topic is discussed with full knowledge, great 
ability, clairness, and earnestness. The following are some of the 
titles : — ** Modern Socialism ;" ''Free Education in its Economic 
Aspects ;" * * Pauperism, Charity, and the Poor Law /" ** National 
Debt and National Prosperity;** "What can be done for the 
Agricultural Labourers;'' " The Education of Women f' " The 
Electoral Liabilities of Women ;" " The House of Lords?' Each 
article is signed with the initials of its author, "In every 
respect a work of note and value, , , They will all repcty the 
terusal of the thinking reader.^' — Daily News. 

Fawcett (Mrs.)— political economy for begin- 
ners. WITH QUESTIONS. By Millicent Garrett 
Fawcett. New Edition. i8mo. 2s, 6d, 

In this little work are explained as briefly as possible the most im» 
portant principles of Political Economy, in the hope that it will be 
useful to beginners, and perhaps be an assistance to those who are 
desirous of introducing the study of Political Economy to schools. 
In order to adapt the book especially Jor school use, questions have 
been added at the end of each chapter. Tn the new edition etuh 
page has been carefully revised, and at the end of each chapter, 
after the questions, a few little puzzles hai*e been added, which will 
give interest to the book, and teach the learner to think for himself. 
The Daily News calls it "clear, compact, and comprehensive;^ 
and the Spectator says, "Mrs, Fawcetfs treatise is perfectly 
suited to its purpose," 
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Freeman (E. A., M.A., D.C.L.) — HISTORY OF 
FEDERAL GOVERNMENT. A^ p. 8 of preceding His- 
torical Catalogue. 

Godkin (James).— THE LAND WAR IN IRELAND. A 

History for the Times. By James Godkin, Author of "Ireland 
and her Churches," late Irish Correspondent of the Times, 8vo. 

I2J. 

A History of the Irish Land Question, ** Inhere is probably no other 
account so compendious and so complete, " — Fortnightly Review. 

Goschen.— REPORTS AND SPEECHES ON LOCAL TAXA- 
TION'. By George J. GoscHEN, M.P. Royal 8yo. 5j. 

Mr, C.ichen^from the position he has held and the attention he has 
^i'j.n to the subject of Local Taxation^ is wdl qualified to deal 
xol:h it. ' *■ The volume contains a vast mass of infornicUion oj the 
h:^^/iLii vcUue," — ATHENiEUM. 

Guide to the Unprotected, in Every Day Matters Re- 
latLij to Property and Income. By a Banker's Daughter. 
rhlrd Ed i I ion. Extra fcap. 8vo. ^, dd. 

Many loiUoncs and single ladies, and all young people, on first 
possessing money of their own, are in want of adviee when they 
have commonplace business matters to transact. The author of 
this 'L'ork writes for those who know nothing. Her aim throughout 
is to avoid all technicalities; to give plain and practical directions, 
not only as to what ought to be done, but how to do it, **Many an 
tiuproiectcd female will bless the head which planned and the hand 
which compiled this admirable little manucd, . . . This book was 
very much imnted, and it could not have been better doneJ*^ — 
Morning Star. 

Hill.— CHILDREN OF THE STATE. THE TRAINING OF 
JUVENILE PAUPERS. By Florence Hill. Extra fcap. 
8vo. c!oth. 5j. 

/// this work the author discusses the various systems adopted in this 
and other countries in the treatment of pauper children. The 
Birmingham Daily Gazeite calls it "a valuable contribution 
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to the great and important social question which it so ably and 
thoroughly discusses; attd it must materially aid in producing a 
wise method of dealing wilh the Children 0/ the State " 

HistoricuS.-— LETTERS ON SOME QUESTIONS OF 
INTERNATIONAL LAW. Reprinted from the Times, with 
considerable Additions. 8vo. 'js, 6d, Also, ADDITIONAL 
LETTERS. 8vo. zs, dd. 

The author's intention in these Letters was to illustrate in a popular 
form clearly-established principles of law, or to refute^ as occasion 
required^ errors which had obtained a mischievous currency. He 
has endeavoured to establish, by sufficient authority, propositions 
which have been inconsiderately impugtted, and to point out the 
various methods of reasoning which have led some modern writers 
to erroneous conclusions. The volume contains: Letters on ** Recog- 
nition;'' ''On the Perils of JtUcrvention;" ''The Rights and 
Duties of Neutral Nations ;" "On the Law of Blockade;'' "On 
Neutral Trade in Contraband of IVar;" "On Belligerent Viola- 
tion of Neutral Rights;" "The Foreign Enlistment Act ;" "The 
Right of Search ;" extracts from letters on thi Ajffair of the 
Trent ; and a paper on the ' ' Territoriality oj the Merchant 
Vessel." — **// is seldom that the doctrines of International Law on 
debateable points have been stated toith more vigour, precision, and 
certainty" — SATURDAY Review. 

Jevons. — Works by W. Stanley Jevons, M.A., Professor of 
Logic and Political Economy in Owens College, Manchester. (For 
other Works by the same Author, see Educational and Philo- 
sophical Catalogues.^ 

THE COAL QUESTION : An Inquiry Concerning the Progress 
of the Nation, and the Probable Exhaustion of our Coal Mines. 
Second Edition, revised. 8vo. lor. 6^. 

"Day by day," the author says, "it becomes more evident that the 
coal we happily possess in excellent quality and abundance is the 
mainspring 0/ modern material civilization," Geologists and 
other competent authorities have of late been hinting that the 
supply of coal is by no means inexhaustible, and as it is of vast 
importance to the country and the world generally to know the real 
state of the case. Professor Jevons in this work has endeavoured to 
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Jevons (Prof.) — continued, 

solve the question as far as the data at command admit. He 
belines that should the consumption multiply for rather more than 
a century at its present rate, the average depth of our coal mina 
would be so reduced that we could not long continue our present reUe 
of progress. ** IVe hate to make the momentous choice^'" he believes, 
^^betivcen brief greatness and long-continued prosperity.^'' — *^The 
question of our supply of coal ^^* says the Pall Mall GAZETTE, ** be- 
comes a question obviously of life or death, . . . TJU whole ccue is 
stated with admirable clearness and cogency, . . . We may regard 
his statements as unanswered and practiccUly estaUisked,^^ 

THE THEORY OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. 8vo. ^. 

In this work Professor Jievons endeavours to construct a theory of 
Political Economy on a mathematical or quantitative basis, believing 
that many of the commonly received theories in this science are per- 
niciously erroneous. The author here attempts to treat Economy 
as the Calculus of Pleasure and Pain, and has sketched out, almost 
irrespective of previous opinions, the form which the science, as it 
seems to him, must ultimately take. The theory consists in apply- 
ing the differential calculus to the familiar notions of IVealth, 
Utility, Value, Demand, Supply, Capital, Interest, Labour, and 
all the other notions belonging to the daily operations of industry. 
As the complete theory of almost every other science tnvohes the use 
of that calculus, so, the author thinks, we cannot have a true theory 

of Political Economy without its aid. ** Professor Jevons has done 
invaluable service by courageously claiming political ecofwmy to be 

strictly a branch of Applied Mathematics,** — WESTMINSTER 
Review. 

Macdonell.—THE land question, with special 

REFERENCE TO ENGLAND AND SCOTLAND. By 
John Macdonell, Barrister-at-Law. 8vo. lOr. (>d, 

Martin.— THE statesman's year-book : A StaUsticai 
and Historical Annual of the States of the Civilized World. 
Handbook for PolitiqiiM^s and Merchants for the year 1873. By 
Frederick Martin. Tenth Annual Publication. Revised af^«r 
Official Returns. Crown 8vo. lar. (ui. 
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Th€ SiaUsman's Year-Book is the only work in tkiEngiish languagt 
which furnishes a clear and concise account of the actual condition 
of all the States of Europe^ the civiiized countries of America^ 
Asia, and Africa^ and the British Colonies and Dependencies in 
all parts of the loorld. The nnu issue of the xvork has been reinsed 
and corrected^ on the basis of official reports received direct from the 
heads of the leading Governments of the worlds in reply to letters sent 
to them by the Editor, Through the valuable assistance thus jf nvn, 
it has been possible to collect an amount of information, political^ 
statistical, and commercial, of the latest date, and of unimpeachable 
trustworthiness, such as no publication of the same kind has ever 
been able to furnish, **As indispensable as Bradshaw.** — TlMRS. 

Phillimorc— PRIVATE LAW AMONG THE ROMANS, 
from the Pandects. By John George Phillimork, Q.C. 8vo. 
1 6s, 

The author^ s belief that some knotvledge of the Roman System of 
Municipal Law will contribute to improve our own, has indueetl 
him to prepare the present work. His endeavour has been to select 
those parts of the Digest which loould best shoiu the grand manntr 
in which the Roman jurist dealt with his subject, as tvell as those 
which most illustrate the principles by which he was guided in 
establishing the great lines and propositions of jurisprudence, which 
every lawyer must have frequent occasion to employ. **Afr. Philli' 
more has done good service towards the study of jurisprudence in 
this country by the production of this volume. The work is one 
which should be in the hands of every student,"— Athks.i^VM, 

Smith. — Works by Professor GoLDWiN Smith :— 
A LETTER TO A WHIG MEMBER OF THE SOUTHERN 
INDEPENDENCE ASSOCIATION, ^xtra fcap. 8vo. 2s, 
This is a Letter, written in 1864, to a member of an Association 
formed in this country, the purpose of which was ** to lend assistance 
• ^ to the Slave-owners of the Southern States in their attempt to effect a 
disruption of the American Commonwealth, and to establish an 
independent Power, having, as they declare. Slavery /v- its corner- 
stone." Mr. Smith endeavours to show that in doing so they 
•would have committed a great folly and a still greater crime. 
Throughout the Letter many points of general and permanent 
importance are discussed. 
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Smith (Prof. G.)—c0MtirtMd, 

THREE ENGLISH STATESMEN: PYM, CROMWELL, 
PITT. A Course of Lectures on the Tolitical History of England. 
Extra fcap. 8vo. New and Cheaper Edition. 51. 

**A work which neither historian nor politician can safdy a ford to 
neffiect, " — Saturday Review. " * * There are outlines^ clearly and 
boldly sketched, if mere outlines^ of the three Statesmen who give the 
titles to his lectures^whichare well deserving of study y — Spectator. 

Social Duties Considered with Reference to the 

ORGANIZATION OF EFFORT IN WORKS OF BE- 
NEVOLENCE AND PUBLIC UTILITY. By a Man of 
Business. (William Rathbone.) Fcap. 8vo. 4r. (>d. 

The contents of this valuable little book are — L ^* Social Disintegra' 
Hon," If, ''Our Charities— Done and Undone." IIL ''Organixa- 
Hon and Individual Benevolence — their Achievements and Short* 
comings" IV, " Organization and Individualism — their Co* 
operation Indispensable." V. *' Instances and Experiments." VI. 
* * The Sphere of Government. " * * Conclusion. " The views urged 
are no sentimental theories , but have grown out of the practical ex* 
perience acquired in actual work. **Mr. Rathbon^s earnest and 
large-hearted little book will help to generate both a larger and wiser 
charity." — BRITISH Quarterly. 

Stephen (C. E.)— the service of the pooR; 

Being an Inquiry into the Reasons for and against the Establish- 
ment of Religious Sisterhoods for Charitable Piu-poses. By 
Caroline Emilia Stephen. Crown 8vo. dr. (xi. 

Miss Stephen defines Religious Sisterhoods as ''associations, the 
organizaHon of which is based upon the assumption that works of 
charity are either acts of worship in themselves , or means to an end, 
that end being the spiritual welfare of the objects or the performers 
if those works." Arguing from that point of view, she devotes the 
first part of her volume to a brief history of religious associations, 
taking as specimens — /. The Deaconesses of the Primitive Church, 
//. The Beguines. Ill The Third Order of S. Francis. IV. The 
Sisters of Charity of S. Viftcent de Paul. V. The Deaconesses of 
Modern Germany. In the second part. Miss Stephen attempts to 
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show what are the real wants met by Sisterhoods^ to what extent the 
same wants may be effectually met by the organization of corre* 
spending institutions on a secular basis, and what are the reasons 
for endeavouring to do so, ** The ablest advocate of a better lim of 
work in this direction than we have ever seen,** — Examiner. 

Stephen (J. F.)— Works by James Fitzjames Stephen, 
Q.C.:— 

A GENERAL VIEW OF THE CRIMINAL LAW OF ENG- 
LAND. 8vo. \%s. 

The object of this work is to give an account of t/ie general scope, 
tendency, and design of an important part of our institutions, 
of which surely none can have a greater moral significance, or be 
more closely connected with broad principles of morality and 
politics, than those by which men rightfully, deliberately, and in 
cold blood, kill, enslave, and otherwise torment their fdlffw- 
creatures. The author believes it possible to explain the principles^ 
of such a system in a manner both intelligible and interesting. 
The Contents are—L ** The Province of the Criminal Law,** 
IL '^Historical Sketch of English CHminal Law,** IIL ''Deft- 
nition of Crime in General,** IV, ** Classification and Definition 
of Particular Crimes,** V, ** Criminal Procedure in General,** 
VI. ''English CHminal Procedure,** VII, ''The Principles of 
Evidence in Relation to the Criminal Law** VIII, "English 
Rules of Evidence,** IX, "English Criminal Legislation,** 
The last 1^0 pages are occupied with the discussion of a number 
of important cases, ' ' Readers feel in his book the confidence which 
attaches to the writings of a man who has a great practical 
acquaintance with the matter of which he writes, and lawyers wilt 
agree that it fully satisfies the standard of professional accuracy** 
—Saturday Review. "His styleis forcUtU and perspicuous, and 
singularly free from the unnecessary use of professional terms,** — 
Spectator. 

THE INDIAN EVIDENCE ACT (L of 1872). With an Intro- 

duction on the Principles of Judicial Evidence. 8vo. 12s, 6d, 

No one is more competent than Mr. Fitzjames Stephen to write on 

the suhject of which he here treats. The Introduztion, indeed^ 

may be regarded as a short treatise on the theory ofeindence, and, 

in connection loith the appended Act ofiSyi, the author hopes it may 
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pravs useful to civil servants who are preparistg im England ffr 
their Indian easneer, and to tke law students in Indian Umversiiies, 
The subject is one which reaches far b€Xond Utw. Tike law of 
evidence is nothing unless it is founded upon a rationed conception 
of the manner in which truth as to all matters of fact whettever ought 
to be investigated. The four Chapters of the Introduction are — I. 
General Distribution of the Subject; II, A Statement of the 
Principles of Induction and Deduction^ and a Comparison of 
their Application to Scientific and Judicial Inquiries ; III. The 
Theory of Relevancy f with Illustration ; IV. General Observations 
on the Indian Evidence Act. 

Thornton.— ON labour : Its Wrongfiil Claims and Rightfid 
Docs ; Its Actual Present State and Posable Fnture. By William 
Thomas Thornton, C.B., Anthor of " A Plea for Peasant Pro- 
prietors,'' etc. Second Edition, revised. 8vo. 14J. 

The object of this volume is to endeavour to find **a cure for human 
• destitution,^^ the search after which has been the passion and the 
work of the author's life. The work is divided into four books^ 
and each book into a number of chapters. Book I. ** Labour's 
Causes of Discontent." II. ^'Labour and Capital in Debate." 
III. ** Labour and Capital in Antagonism." IV, ^* Labour and 
Capital in Alliance." All the highly important problems in Social 
and Political Economy connected with Labour and Capital are 
here discussed with knowledge^ vigour, and originality, and for a 
noble purpose. The new edition has been thoroughly revised and 
considerably enlarged. ** We cannot fail to recognize in his work 
the result of independent thought, high moral aim, and generous 
intrepidity in a noble cause. .... A really valuable contribution. 
The number of facts accumulated, both historical and statistical, 
make an especially valuable portion of the work." — Westminstkr 
Review. 



WORKS CONNECTED WITH THE SCIENCE 
Ot^ THE HISTORY OF LANGUAGE. 

{Far Editums of Greek and Latin Classical Authors^ Gram- 
mars, ami giJkar SJka^ waris^ ue EIducatioxal Catalogue.) 

Abbott.— A SHAKESPERIAX GRAMMAR : An Attempt to 
illastr^e some of the Diflferences between Elizabethan and Modem 
English. By the Rev. E. A. Abbott, M. A., Head Master of the 
City of LofKlon Sckool. For the Use of Schools. New and 
Enlaiged Editioo. Extra fcap. Sro. 6/. 

71/ eiyect ef Ms -zcvri is i4> furnish siatdntis of Skakespmre amd 
Bacam vitk a sk^rt sjsiaiuaik ac£oumi t^ s^wu p^isUs cf dijf ensue 
ietsnxss £lasi>etAcm Syntax and cmr cvn. The desmassdftra third 
edstiem xsithiu a ye^r of tk£ p m h iicatij m ef tbi ^si^ has auamra;^ed 
the asethar l» endatT^pmr ta make the •scmtm samusehat mare nufml^ 
and ta render it^ as far as pasniir^ a eamfiele book ef rrference frr 
■sll SzJuMlties 9f Shaiezperitsn Srniax rr Przzcdy. Fcr this furpase 
the shale ef Shake pear e has hsen re-reaJ^ and an attempt has been 
wczde is imrlstde vUhin this aiiii^n the explanatian ef every 
i&cm.sik diJuM^r f-jch^re the text is n:t confessedly cvrmpt) that 
cnus ':=itksn the prnimcc cfa pammusr as £sSinetfr;?m a glassary. 
Tkej^reat eiyeet hetn^ ta make a nz^fml i^:>ck preference fmtndtnts 
and far claiuei in ukaals^ sterol FCcyi hate been indexed safnBy^ 
tAzS tsilk the aid cfa ^isary and historical nttes thr rrferemtes 
trtv sen e for a complete cammentarj. '^A critical inansry^ can- 
ducted silk great tkill and knaotledge^ and 'xth eU the appCsamces 
efma-dem phiSsZs^^r—TAlZ, MaIS. GMrTTE, '^reimcsCe mst 
emiy c: en aid ts the critical study :fSk^.crpesre, hut as tcmiing ta 
fswdiiarisc the rcsScr i.iik Elisaiatkzn En^tLX in lenc^cL" — 
ATKXAAVM- 
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Besant.— STUDIES in early French poetry. By 

Walter Besant, M.A. Crown 8vo. 8/. 6d, 

A sort of impression rests on most minds that French literature begins 
with the **siicle de Louis Quatorxe;" any previous literature being 
for the most part unknown or ignored. Few know anything of the 
enormous literary activity that began in the thirteenth century, was 
[ carried on by Rulebeuf Marie de France ^ Gaston de Foix, TkibauU 
de Champagne^ and Lorris; was fostered by Charles of Orleans , 
by Margaret of Valois, by Francis the First; that gave a crowd of 
versifiers to France^ enriched, strengthened, developed, and fixed the 
French language, and prepared the way for Comeille and for 
Racine, The present work aims to afford information and direction 
touching these early efforts of France in poetical literature. * */n one- 
moderately sized volume he has contrived to introduce us to the very 
best, if not to all of the early French poets. ^^ — ATHENiCUM. 
^''Industry, the insight of a scholar, and a genuine enthusiasm for 
his subject, combine to mcJie it of very considerable value." — 
Spectator. 

Hales.— LONGER ENGLISH POEMS. With Notes, PhUo- 
logical smd Explanatory, and an Introduction on the Teaching of 
English. Chiefly for use in Schools. Edited by J W. Hales, 
M.A., late Fellow and Assistant Tutor of Christ's Coll^^, Cam- 
bridge ; Lecturer in English Literature and Classical Composition 
at King's College School, London; &c. &c. Extra fcap. 8vo. 
4J. 6d. 

This work has been in preparation for some years, and part of it 
has been used as a class-book by the Editor for the last two years. 
It is intended as an aid to the Critical study of English Literature, 
and contains one or more of the larger poems, each complete, of 
prominent English Authors from Spenser to Shdley, including 
Burni Saturday Night and Twa Dogs. In all cases the ori- 
ginal spelling and the text of the best editions have been given ; only 
in one or two poems has it been deemed necessary to make slight 
omissions and changes, that the *^ reverence due to boys might be 
well observed." 7 he latter half of the volume is occupied with 
copious notes, critical, etymological, and explanatory, calculated t:^ 
give the learner much insight in the structure and connection of the 
English tongue. An Index to the notes is appended. 
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Helfenstein (James).— a COMPARATIVE grammar 

OF THE TEUTONIC U^^NGUAGES : Being at the same 
time a Historical Grammar of the English Language, and com- 
prising Gothic, Anglo-Saxon, Elariy English, Modern English, 
Icelandic (Old Norse), Danish, Swedish, Old High German, 
Middle High German, Modem German, Old Saxon, Old Frisian, 
and Dutch. By James Hblfenstkin, Ph.D. 8vo. i&r. 

T%is work traces the different stcrges of dfvdopmemi through which the 
various Teutonic languages have passed^ and the laws which have 
regulated their growth. The reader is thus enabled to study the 
relation which these languages bear to one another^ and to the Eng" 
lish language in particular, to which special attention is devoted 
throughout. In the chapters on Ancient and Middle Teutonic 
languages no grammatical form is omitted the knowledge of which 
is required for the study of ancient literature, whether Gothic or 
Anglo-Saxon or Early English. To each chapter is prefixed a 
sketch showing the relation of the Teutonic to the ofgnate languages, 
Greek, Latin, and Sanskrit. Those who have mastered the booh 
will be in a position to proceed with intelligence to the more elaborate 
works qf Grimm, Bopp, Pott, Schleicher, and others. 

Morris.— HISTORICAL OUTLINES OF ENGLISH ACCI- 
DENCE, comprising Chapters on the History and Development 
of the Language, and on Word-formation. By the Rev. Richard 
Morris, LL.D., Member of the Council of the Philol. Soc, 
Lecturer on English Language and Literature in King's College 
School, Editor of "Specimens of Early English,*' etc., etc. 
Third Edition. Fcap. 8vo. ^. 

Dr. Morris has endeavoured to write a work which can be profitably 
used by students and by the upper forms in our public schools. His 
almost unequalled knowledge of early English IJterature renders 
him peculiarly qualified to write a work of this kind; and English 
Grammar, he believes, without a reference to the older forms, must 
appear altogether anomalous, inconsistent, and unintelligible. In 
the writing of this volume, moreover, he has taken advantage of the 
researches into our language made by all the most emiftent scholars 
in England, America, and on the Continent, Tike author shows 
the place of English among the languages of the world, expounds 
clearly and with great minuteness *• Grimm* t Utw^ gha a brief 

D 
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history of tki Engihk languagt and an aecount of the various 
dialects^ imtstigutes the history and principles of Phonology^ 
Orthography^ Accent, and Etymology, and devotes several chapters 
to the consideration of the Z'ariotts Parts of Speech, and the final 
one to Derivation and Word-formation^ 

Peile (John, M.A.)— AN IXTRODUCnON TO GREEK 
AND LATIN ETYMOLOGY. By John Peile, M.A., 
Fellow and Assistant Tutor of Christ's College, Cambridge, 
formerly Teacher of Sanskrit in the Unirersity of Cambridge 
New and rerised EUliHon. Crown 8va lor. 6^. 

TTuse Philological Lectures are the result of Notes made during the 
author^ s reading for some y^rs previous to their puilicalion. These 
Notes were put into the shape of lectures, delivered at Chris fs 
College, as one set in the *^ Intercollegiate" list. They have been 
printed with some additions and modifications, hut substantially 
as they were delivered. **The hook may he accepted as a very 
iHiluable contribution to the science of language.** — SATURDAY 
Review. 

Philology. — THE JOURNAL OF SACRED AND CLAS- 
SICAL PHILOLOGY. Four Vols. 8vo. I2s. 6d. 

THE JOURNAL OF PHILOLOGY. New Scries. Edited by W. 
G. Clark, M.A., John E. B. Mayor, M.A., and W. Aldis 
Wright, M.A. Nos. I., II-, III., and IV. 8vo. 4J. 6d. each. 
(Half-yearly.) 

Roby (H. J.)— A GRAMMAR OF THE LATIN LANGUAGE, 

FROM PLAUTUS TO SUETONIUS. By Henry John 
^ RoBY, M.A., late Fellow of St. John's College, Cambridge. 

Part I. containing: — Book I. Sounds. Book II. Inflexions. 

Book III. Word Formation. Appendices. Second Edition. 

Crown 8vo. 8x. 6d. 

This work is the result of an independent and careful study of the 
writers of the strictly Classical period, the period embraced between 
the time of Plautus and that of Suetonius. The author's aim has 
been to gv>e the facts of the language in as few words as possible. It 
will be found that the arrangement of the book and the treatment of 
the various ditnsions differ in many respects from those of previous 
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grammars. Mr. Roby has gwen special ptomintnce to the treat" 
mcnt of Sounds and Word-formation; and in the First Book he has 
done much tozvards settling a discussion which is at present largely 
engaging the attention of scholars^ ziz. , the Pronunciation of the 
Classical languages. In the full Appendices will be found various 
valuable details still further illustrating the subjects discussed in the 
text. The author s reputation as a scholar and critic is already 
tvcll known^ and the publishers are encouraged to believe that his 
presettt work will take its place as perhaps the most original, exhaus* 
tivCy and scientific grammar of the Latin language that has ever 
issued from the British press. **The book is marked by the clear 
and practical insight of a master in his art. It is a book which 
would do honour to any country.'** — ATHENAEUM. ** Brings before 
the student in a methodical form the best results of modern philology 
bearing on the Latin language.^ — Scotsman. 

Taylor (Rev. Isaac). — words and PLACES ; or. 

Etymological Illustralions of History, Ethnology, and Geography. 
By the Rev. Isaac Taylor. Third Edition, revised and com- 
pressed. With Maps. Globe 8vo. 6j. 

**/» this edition the zvork has been recast with the intention of fitting it 
for the use of students and general readers, rather than, as 
before, to appeal to the judgment of philologers. The book 
has already been adopted by many teachers, and is prtscribed 
as a text-book in the Cambridge Higher Examinations for 
Women: and it is hoped that the reduced size and price, and 
the other changes no7u introduced, may make it more generally 
useful than heretofore for Educational purposes. 

Trench. — Works by R. Chenevix Tren'CH, D.D., Archbishop of 
Dublin. (For other Works by the same Author, see Theological 
Catalogue.) 

Archbishop Trench has done much to spread an interest in the history 
of our English tongue. He is acknowledged to possess an un- 
common paiver of presenting, in a clear, instructive, and interesting 
manner, the fruit of his own extensive research, as well as the 
results of the labours of other scientific and historical students 
of language ; while, as M^ATHENiEUM says, ^^ his sober judgment 
and sound sense are barriers against the misleading influence of 
arbitrary hypMaa.** 
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Trench (R. Cy—ccntimud, 

SYNONYMS OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. New Edition, 
cDlaiged. 8vo. doth. lis. 

TJu study of synonyms in any language is valuahU as a discipline for 
training the mind to close and accurate habits oj thought; more 
especially is this the case in Greek — '*a language spoken by a people pj 
the finest and subtlest intellect; who saw distimetions where others scnx* 
none; who divided out to different words what others often were 
content to huddle confusedly under a common term. " This work is 
recognixed as a valuable companion to every student of the Next* 
Testament in the original. This^ the Seventh Edition^ has been 
carefully revised, and a considerable number of new synonyms added. 
Appended is an Index to the synonyms, and an Index to many other 
words cUluded to or explained throughout the work. **IIe is,^* the 
ATHENiCUM says^ **a guide in this department of knowledge to 
whom his readers may entrust themsdves with confidence.'''' 

ON THE STUDY OF WORDS. Lectures Addressed (originally) 
to the Pupils at the Diocesan Training School, Winchester. 
Fourteenth Edition, revised and enlarged. Fcapu 8vo. /^ (kl. 

This, it is believed, u*as probably the first tvork which dreiu geneial 
attention in this cou'Ury to the importance and iutciest of the 
critical and historical study of English. It still retains its place as 
one of the most successful if ttot the only ixponcnt of those aspects 
of Words of which it treats. The subjects of the sezrral Lectures 
are— I. ''Introductory:' II ''On the Lce.'ry of Words:' III. 
"On the Morality of Words." IV. "On the History of Words.'' 
V. "On the Rise of New Words." VI "On the Distinction of 
Words.'' VI f. "The Schoohftaster's Use of Words." 



ENGLISH PAST AND PRESENT. Seventh Edition, revised 
and improved. Fcap. 8vo. 4^. (ui. 

This is a series of eight lectures, in the first of which Archbishop 
Trench considers the English language as it now is, decomposes some 
specimens of it, and thus discoz'crs of what elemetits it is compact. In 
the second Lecture he considers what the language might have been 
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Trench (R. C.) — continuid, 

if the Norman Conquest had never taken place. In the following 
six Lectures he institutes from various points of view a comparison 
between the present language and the past ^ points out gains which it 
lias made^ losses which it has endured^ and gctterally calls attetttion 
to some of the more important changes through which it has passed ^ 
or is at present passing. 

A SELECT GLOSSARY OF ENGLISH WORDS USED 
FORMERLY IN SENSES DIFFERENT FROM THEIR 
PRESENT. Fourth Edition, Enlarged. Fcap. 8vo. 4f. 

This alphabetically arranged Glossary contaitts many of the most 
important of those English words which in the course of time have 
gradually changed their meanings. The author^ s object is to point 
out some of these changes , to suggest hoiv many more there may be^ 
to show ho7u slight and subtle^ while, yet most real, these changes 
have often been, to trace here and there the progressive steps by 
which the old meaning hcu been put off and the new put on — the 
exact road which a word has travelled. The author thus hopes t 
refuier some assistance to those who regard this as a serviceable dis' 
cipline in the training of their own minds or the minds of others. 
Although the book is in the form of a Glossary, it will be found as 
interesting as a series of brief well-told biographies, 

ON SOME DEFICIENCIES IN OUR ENGLISH DICTION- 
ARIES : Being the substance of Two Papers read before the 
Philological Society. Second Edition, revised and enlarged. 
8vo. 3j. 

AVood — Works by H. T. W. Wood, B.A., Clare College, 
Cambridge : — 

THE RECIPROCAL INFLUENCE OF ENGLISH AND 
FRENCH LITERATURE IN THE EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY. Crown 8vo. zs 6d. 

CHANGES IN THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE BETWEEN 
THE PUBLICATION OF WICLIF'S BIBLE AND THAT 
OF THE AUTHORIZED VERSION; A.!). i400toA.i). 1600. 
Crown 8vo. 2s. (hi. 
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TTiis Essay gained the Le ]3as Prize for the year 1 870. Besides the 
Introductory Section explaning the aim and scope of the Essay ^ 
there are other three Sections a fid three Appendices, Section II. 
treats of " English before Chancer y III, ** Chaucer to Caxton.** 
IV. ** From Caxton to the Authorized Version." — Appendix: I, 
Table of English Literature," A«D. 1 300 — A.D. 161 1. //. 
Early English Bible." Ill ''Inflectional Changes of the Verb." 
This will be found a most valuable help in the study of our language 
during the period embraced in the Essay. '' As u*e go with him, * ' 
the ATHENiCUM say's, *'we learn something new at every step." 

Yonge.— HISTORY of christian names. By Char. 
LOTTE M. Yonge, Author of "The Heir of Redclyffe." Two 
Vols. Crown 8va i/. is. 

Miss Yonge' s work is achno^vl edged to be the authority on the interest- 
ing subject of which it treats. Until she wrote on the subject, the 
history of names— especially Christian Names as distinguished from 
Surnames — had been but little examined ; nor why one should be 
popular and another forgotten — why one should fourish through- 
out Europe, aiwther in one country alone, another around some 
petty district. In each case she has tried to find out wlutue the 
name came, wJuther it had a patron, and whether the patron took 
it from the myths or heroes of his o'wn country, or from the mean- 
ing of the words. She has then tried to classify the names, as to 
treat them merely alphabetically 7i'ould destroy all their interest and 
connection. They are classified first by language, b^inning zvith 
IL'bmv and coming do^un through Greeh and Latin to Celtic, 
Teutonic^ Slavonic, and other sources, ancient and modern ; then 
by meaning or spitit. **An almost exhaustive treatment of the 
subject . . . The painstaking^ toil of a thoughtful and cultured mind 
on a most interesting theme." — London Quarterly. 
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